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PREFATORY NOTE. 



My reason for presenting to the public these transla- 
tions from the philosophical writings of Kant will be best 
understood if I state how they came to be made. The 
teacher of philosophy soon finds that a very powerful 
irritant is needed to awaken his pupils from their " dog- 
matic slumber." I do not doubt that it is possible to 
secure the desired end by a, systematic criticism of the 
preconceptions that stand in the way of genuine philo- 
sophical comprehension. Eut my experience is that it 
is almost impossible, by this method, to prevent the 
average student from accepting what he is told without 
mastering it and making it his own. Thus he passes 
from one form of dogmatism to another, and with the 
new dogmatism comes the great enemy of all education, 
a conceit of knowledge without its reality. The study of 
philosophy is of little value if it does not teach a man to 
think for himself. The process of self-education is 
necessarily a severe one, and, therefore, distasteful to 
the natural man. Yet any attempt to evade it by some 
" short and easy method " defeats the end. What is 
required is a process by which the student who is really 
in earnest may pass, gradually and surely, from a lower 
to a higher plane of thought. Tlie philosophical writings 
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of Kant, which exhibit in brief the transition from the 
old to the new, I believe to be a potent instrument for 
this end. But the struggle upwards must be made by 
the student himself A tnan mfiy hear, and seem to 
appreciate, a coiirse of lectures on the Critical philo- 
sophy, containing a clear, and even a full statement of 
it, and may yet fail to enter into its spirit To obviate 
this danger as far as possible, I tried some years ago 
what could be done by throwing the student more upon 
himself. My plan was to set a class of more advanced 
pupils at work upon extracts from the philosophy of 
Kantt to watch them as they forced their way through its 
perplexities, and to put forth a helping hand only when 
it seemed to be needful. The experiment justified 
itself. No method that I have tried — and I have tried 
several — has been so fruitful in results. 

The limited edition of Extracts, originally printed 
for the use of ray own students, but also used in other 
American Universities, is now out of print I have, 
therefore, gone carefully over the writings of Kant again, 
selecting and re-translating all the passages that seem 
to be essential to the understanding of his philosophy, 
The Extracts have been taken from four treatises — the 
Critique of Pure Reason, the Metapkysic of Morality, the 
Critique of Practical Reason^ and the Critique of Judgrnatt. 

In the translations I have sought to express Kant's 
meaning as clearly and simply as I could, aod in no 
case, so far as I am aware, have I been biassed by a 
pre-conceived theory of what he ought to say. To 
render Kant into inteUigible English I have not found 
an easy task, but it has been made much lighter for me 
by the labours of my predecessors, Mr. Meiklejohn, Mr. 
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Max MtiUer, Dr. Hutchison Stirling, Mr. Mahaffy, and 
Mr. Abbott, to whom I beg to express my obligations. 
My very special thanks are also due to Professor Edward 
Caird, of Glasgow University, for his great kindness in 
reading the whole of the manuscript, and making a 
number of valuable suggestions. 

The pages of the first and second editions of the 
Kritik der rdntn Vtrnunft are given on the margin — the 
former to the rigbtj the latter to the left. The references 
in other cases are to the complete edition of Kent's 
works published by Hartenstein in 1867. The Index at 
the end of the volume, which I have tried to make as 
complete as possible, will, I hope, be found usefuK 

What I call the Preface to the Critique of Pure Reason 
reaJly consists of two prefaces thrown into one ; but the 
extracts liave been taken mainly from the preface to the 
second edition, though a few passages from that to the 
first edition have been inserted. Here, and in one or 
two other places, I have made a slight change from the 
order of the original ; but the transpositions are few, and 
are sufEciently indicated by the references on the maigm. 
As a rule, my editorial privilege has been exercised only 
in the way of omission. 

I am well aware that objection may be taken to the 
whole principle of these Extracts. The work of a 
great author, it may be said, should be represented " all 
in all, or not at all." The objection is not without 
force; but it seems to me to apply mainly to the selec- 
tion of disconnected passages, and to the mutilation of a 
faultless work of art like the Republic of Plato. The 
writings of Kant, which are fuU of confusing repetitions 
that really mar their perfection of form, lurdly deserve 
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the same tenderness of treatment. This is a case in 
which it may be doubted if the less does not contain the 
greater and even more. At least it is safe to say that 
most students are more likely to turn to the full text of 
Kant after a study of the more important passages in his 
works, than if they had to make their way against greater 
obstacles. No doubt there are suggestive points which 
the plan of this work has compelled me to omit, but I 
have tried to reduce these to a minimum. I believe that 
what is here given contains all the main ideas of Kant in 
their systematic connection. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the student who has mastered these Extracts 
will not be satisfied until he has read all that Kant has to 
say. 

University of Queen's College, 
Kingston, Canada, 
iday, 188R. 
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«rt«fnal as well as intern^, are determinations of the 
aiindj and, from that point of view, belong to otir inner 
And as this inner state comes under time, which 
is tile formal condition of inner perception, time is sin. a 
priori condition of all phenomena i it is the immediate 
coodition of inner phenomena, and so the mediate con- 
^i ditton of outer phenomena. Just as I can ^ay, a priori^ 
tihat «.ll external phenomena are in space, and are de- 
teriftined a priori in conformity with the relations of 
«pace, so, from the principle of the inner sense, I can say 

^ft qaite generally that all phenomena are in time, and stand 

^■^ Tiecrtsarily in relations of time. 

If we abstract from the manner in which we immedi- 
«telf perceive our own inner state, and mediately all 
external phenomena, and think of objects in themselves, 
we find that in relation to them time is nothing at all. 
It it objectively true in relation to phenomena, because 
we are conscious of phenomena as objects of our senses ; 
but it is no longer objective, if we abstract from our ^^ 
ieosibility, and therefore from the form proper to our 
perceptive consciousoess, and speak of things as such^ 
Time is therefore a purely subjective condition of human 
pcfception, and in itself, oi apart from the subject, it is 
nothing at all. Nevertheless, it is necessarily objective 
Iq relation to all phenomena, and therefore also to every- 
thing that can possibly enter into our experience. We 
J 4 cannot say that all things are in time, because when we 
speak of things in this unqualified way, we are thinking of 
things in abstraction from the manner in which we per- 
ceive them, and therefore in abstraction from the con- 
dition under which alone we can say that they are in 
time. But, if we qualify our assertion by adding that 

c 




condirion, and say that all things as phenomena, or 
objects of sensible perception, are in time, the proposi- 
tion is, in the strictest sense of the word, objective, and is 
universally true a priori. A 

We see, then, that time is empirically real, or is ^ 
objectively true in relation to all objects that are capable 
of being presented to our senses. And as our perceptimi 
always is sensuous, no object can ever be presented to 
us in experience, which does not confonn to time as its 
condition. On the other hand, we deny to time aU clAim 
to absolute reality, because such a claim, in paying no J^ 
heed to the form of sensible perception, assumes time to 
be an absolute condition or property of things. Such 
properties, as supposed to belong to things in themselves, 
can never be presented to us in sense. From this we 
infer the tramandenta! ideaiiiy of time ; by which wc 
mean that, in abstraction from the subjective conditions 
of sensible perception, time is simply nothing, and cannot 
be said either to subsist by itself, or to inhere in thin^ 
that do so subsist 

53 7. Explanatory Rtmarks, 

<i^ To this doctrine, which admits the empirical reality of 
time, but denies its absolute or transcendental reality, 
there is one objection so commonly made, that I must 
suppose it to occur spontaneoasly to everybody who ii 
new to the present Line of thought. It runs thus : NoH 
one can doubi that there are real changes, for, even if it 37 
is denied that we perceive the external world, together 
with the changes in it, we are at least conscious of a 
change in our own ideas. Now, changes can take place 
only in time. Therefore time is real 
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There ia no difficulty in meeting this objection. I 
iftdmit s\\ that is said. Certainly time ts real i it is the 
feal form of inner perception. It has reality for me 

lativcly to my inner experience j tn other words, 1 
actually am conscious of time, and of my own detennina- 

54 tions as in it. Time is therefore real, not as an object 
beyond consciousness, but as the manner in which I 
exist for myself as an object of consciousness. But, if I 
could be perceived by myself or by any other being without 
the condition of sensibility, the very same determinations, 
which now appear as changes, would not be known as in 
time, and therefore would not be known as changes. 
The empirical reality of time thus remains, on our theory, 
the condition of all our experience. It is only its 
absolute reality that we refuse to admit Time is there- 
fore nothing but the form of our inner perception. If 
we take away from it the peculiar condition of our 
sensibility, the idea of time also vanishes ; for time does 
not belong to objects as they are in themselves, but only ag 
to the subject that perceives them. 

55 Time and space are two sources of knowledge from 
which a variety of a priori synthetic judgments may be 39 
derived. Mathematics, especially, supplies a splendid 
instance of such judgments, in the science of space and 

56 the relations of space. Time and space are the two pure 
forms of all sensible perception, and as such they make 
a priori sjoithetic propositions possible. And just because 
they are mere conditions of sensibihty, they mark out 
their own limits as sources of a priori knowledge. 
Applying only to objects regarded as phenomena, they 
do not present things as they are in themselves. Beyond 
the phenomenal world, which is their legitimate domain, 
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they cannot be employed in determination of objects. 
But this limitation in no way lessens the stability of our 
empirical knowledge ; for, such knowledge, as depending 
upon necessary forms of the perception of things, is just 
as certain as if it rested upon necessary forms of things in 
themselves, 
eg Transcendental j^ilsthetic cannot contain more than 41 
these two eJements. This is plain, if we reflect that all 
other conceptions belonging to sensibility presuppose 
something empirical. Even the idea of motion, in which 
both elements are united, presupposes the observation of 
something that moves. Now, there is nothing movable 
in space considered purely hy itself; hence that which is 
movable can be found in space only by experience, and 
is therefore an empirical datum. Similarly the idea 
change cannot be put among the ti priori data 
transcendental sesthetic Time itself does not change, 
but only something that is in timej hence the idea of 
change must be derived from the observation of some 
actual object with its successive determinations^ — that 
from experience. 



nd . 



59 8. General remarks on ike Tramcmdmial jEithdic, 

, (i) A distinction is commonly drawn between what 41- 
belongs essentially to an object, and is perceived by every 
one to belong to it, and what is accidentalj being per- 
ceived only from a certain position, or when a special organ 
is affected in a particular way. In the one case, we are 
said to know the object as it is in itself; in the other 
case, to know it only as it appears to us. This, however, 
is merely an empirical distinction. For, it must be re- 
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merabered, that the empirical object which is here called 
the thing, is itself but an appearance. If this were all, 
our transcendental distinction would be altogether lost 
sight of, and we might imagioe ourselves to know things 
in themselves when we knew only phenomena. For the 
truth is, that, however far we may carry our investigations 
into the world of sense, we never can come into contact 
with aught but appearances. For instance, we call the 
rainbow in a sun-shower a mere appearance, and the rain 
the thing itself. Nor is there any objection to this, if we 
mean to state merely the physical truth, that from what- 
ever positioti it is viewed the rain will appear to our 
senses as a real object of experience. But, if we go 
beyond the feet, that the sensible object is here the same A^ 
for every one, and ask whether the object~is known as it 
is in itself, we pass to the transcendental point of view, and 
the question now is in regard to the relation of our 
consciousness of the object to the object as it exists 
apart from our consciousness. In this point of view, not 
merely the rain-drops, but their round shape, and even 
the space in which ihey fall, must be regarded as mere 
appearances, not as things in themselves. Every aspect 
of the phenomenon, in short, is but a modification or a 
perroanent form of our sensible perception, while the 
transcendental object remains to us unknown. 

(a) It is recognized in natural theology, not only that 
God cannot be an object of perception to us, but that 
He can never be an object of sensuQus perception to 
Himself. At the same time, His knowledge must be 
pereepti&n, and not thought, for thotight always involves 
limitations. Now, the natural theologian is very carefiil 
to say, that Goil, in His perception, is free from the 
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limits of sj>ace itttd time. But, faow can this possibly be 
maintained, if tt has previously been assumed, th^t space 
and time are forms of things m themselves? It must 
then be held that, even if those things were annihilated, 
space and time would continue to be a priori conditions 
of their existence. And if they are conditions of all 
existence, they must be conditions of the existence even 
^ 2 of God. We can avoid this conclusion only by saying 
that space and time are not objective forms of all things, 
but subjective forms of our outer as well as of our inner 
perceptions. In fact our perception is sensuouSj just 
because it is not originai. Were it original, the very 
existence of the object would be given in the perception, 
and such a perception, so far as we can see, can belong 
only to the Original Being. Our perception is dependent 
upon the existence of the object, and therefore it is 
possible only if our perceptive consciousness is affected 
by the presence of the object 

Nor is it necessary to say, that man is the only being 
who perceives objects under the forms of space and 
time ; it may be that all finite thinking beings agree with 
man in that respect, although of this we cannot be 
certain. But, however universal this mode of perception 
may be, it cannot be other than sensuous, simply because 
it is derivative {iniuitus derivaiivus) and not original 
[intuitus originan'iis), and therefore is not an intellectual 
perception. An intellectual perception, as we have 
already seen reason to believe, is the prerogative of the 
Original Being, and never can belong to a being which is 
dependent in its existence as well as in its perception, 
and in fact is conscious of its own existence only in re- 
lation to given objects. 
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73 Conclusion of the Transcendental Esthetic. ^ 

We have, then, in the Transcendental ^Esthetic, one 
qS the elements required in the solution of the general 
problem of transcendental philosophy : How are a priori 
synthetic propositions possible 1 Such propositions rest 
upon space and time, which are pure a priori perceptions. 
To enable us to go beyond a given conception, in an a 
priori judgment, we have found that something is needed, 
which is not contained in the conception, but in the 
perception corresponding to it, something therefore that 
may be connected with that conception S3mthetically. 
But such judgments, as based upon perception, can 
never extend beyond objects of sense, and therefore hold 
true only for objects c^ possible experience. 
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I. General Logic 

Thehe are two ultimate sources from which knowledge 
comes to us : either we receive ideas in the form of 
impressions, or, by our spontaneous faculty of conception, 
we know an object by means of those ideas. In the 
former case, the object is ^en to us ; in the latter case, 
it is thm^ in relation to the impressions that arise in 
our consciousness. Perception and conception, there- 
fore, are the two elements that enter into all our 
knowledge. To every conception some form of percep- 
tion corresponds, and no perception yields knowledge 
without conception. Both may be either pure or 
empirical ; empirical, if sensation, which occurs only in 
the actual presence of an object, is implied; pure, if 
there is no intermixture of sensatioa We may call 
75 sensation the matter of sensuous knowledge. Heoce 
pure perception contains only the form under which 
a something is perceived, and pure conception the 
form in which an object in general is thought. Pure 
perceptions or pure conceptions alone are possible a 
ffHori^ while empirical perceptions or empirical concep- 
I tions are possible only a posttrisri. 

If semiMHtyS^ the receptivity of the mind in the actual 
apprehension of some impression, ■understanding is the 
spontaneity of knowledge, or the faculty that of itself pro 
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duces ideas. We are so constituted that our perception 
always is sensuous ; or it shows tnerely the manner in 
which we are afiFected by objects. But, we have also 
understandings or the faculty of thinking the object of 
sensuous perception. Neither of these is to be regarded 
as superior to the other. Without sensibility no object 
would be given to us, without understanding none would 
be thought. Thoughts without content are empty, per- 
ceptions without conceptions are blind. It is therefore 
just as necessary to make our conceptions sensuous, 
that is, to add the object to them in perception, as it 
is to make our perceptions intelligible, that is, to bring 
them under conceptions. Neither of these faculties 
or capacities can do the work of the other. Under- 
standing can perceive nothing, the senses can think 

76 nothing. Knowledge arises only from their united action. 
But this is no reason for confusing the function of either 
with that of the other; it is rather a strong reason for 52 
carefully separating and distinguishing the one from the 
other. Hence it is, that we distinguish .^thetic, as thff 
science of the universal rules of sensibility, from Logic, 
which is the science of the universal rules of under- 
standing. 

77 General logic, as distinguished from the special logic 53 
or organon of a particular science, is either pure or 

78 applied; but only the former is in the strict sense a 
science. There are two rules that must ever be kept in 54 
mind in pure general logic, (i) As gmtral logic, it 
abstracts from all content of thought, and from all dis- 
tinction of objects, and deals only with the pure forra_gf 
thought. (2) t^^ire logic, it ha&„ao, empuicai prin- 
ciples. Psychology has no influence on the canon of the 
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understanding, and therefore it does not, as has some- 
tinies been supposed, contribute anything to pure logic 
Logic is a demonstrative science, and whatever it 
contains must be certain entirely a^priorL 




79 *. Transcendental Leg}€. 

Pure^eneral logic, then, abstracts from all the content 
of knowledge, or what is the same thing, from all relation 
^<*^ of knowledge to its objects, and considers merely the 
logical form implied in the relation of one element of 
knowledge to another, or the universal form of thought. 
Now, we have learned from the Transcendental .Esthetic 
that there are pure as well as empirical perceptions, and 
it may well be, that a similar distinction obtains between 
the pure and the empirical thought of objects. In that 

S° case, there will be a logic that does not abstract from all 
the content of knowle(%e. Containing merely the rules 
of the pure thought of an objectj it will exclude all 
knowledge, the conteot of which is empirical. It will 
also refer our knowledge of objects to its origin, in 
so far as that origin cannot be ascribed to objects 56 
themselves. 

81 Let HS suppose, then, that there are conceptions which 57 
\/y relate to objects a priori, bat which, as mere functions 
of pure thought, stand to objects in quite a different 
relation from that in which perceptions stand to them, 
whether these are pure or sensuous. As these concep- 
tions will be of neither empirical nor aesthetic origin, we 
get the idea of a science ol pure understanding and pure 
reason, the aim of which is to examine into the know- 
ledge which we obtain by thinking objects completely a 
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^orL Such a science, as setting_fprth theMDrigin, the 
limits, aJid^li^objecrivejvalidity of pure concegtions, we 
must call Tram ceti dintal Logic. 

3. Division of General Logic into Analytic and 
Dialectic, 

H General logic analyzes the whole formal procedure of 60 
understanding and reason into its elements, and presents 
these as principles by which the lo^cal validity of know- 
ledgfe_ma^be_ estimated. This part of logic, which is 
well called Aiialytic, supplies a negative touchstone of 
truth . .. . but it does not eoabte us to determine 

85 positively anything in regard to objects. At the same 
time, there is something so seductive in an art that 
enables us to reduce all our knowledge to the form of 
understanding, however empty and poor in content it may 61 
be, that general logic, although it is merely a canon of 
judgment, is apt to be used as an organon by means of 
whic h new truth, or rather the specious appearance of 
new truth, may be obtained. When it is thus misused 
as a supposed organon, logic is called Dialedic. 



Division ef Transcendental Logic into Analytic ami 63 
Diiakdic, 

Just as in Transcendental ^Esthetic we isolated the 
sensibility, so in Transcendental Logic we shall isolate, 
the understanding, and throw into relief that element in 
OUT knowledge which has its origin in the understanding 
alone. This pure element can be employed in actual 
knowledge, only on condition that objects are presented 
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!□ perception to which it may be applied. For, withont 
perception, the pure element of knowledge has no object, 
and therefore remains perfectly empty, That part of 
Transcendental Logic which sets forth th e pure element 
in knowledge that_belongs to understaQding, and the 
prmciples- without which no .object whatev^ can be 
thought, is TVapscendental Analytic. It is a logic of 
truth, because no knowledge can contradict it without /f'^t 
losing all content, that is, all relation to an object, and 65 
therefore all truth. But there is a very seductive and 
deceptive tendency to employ that pure knowledge of 
understanding and those principles by themselves, and to 
apply them even beyond the limits of experience. Only; 
m ejtperience, however, can a^y matter or object be 
88 found to which the pure concep_tions_ of understand- 
ing may be applied. There is thus a danger that 
understandingt with a mere show of rationality, may make I 
a material use of its purely fonual principles, and pass 
judgments upon all objects without distinction, whether 
they are given to us or not, and perhaps even although 
they camiot be given to us at all. That which is merely 
a canon for the criticism of understanding in its empirical 
use, is misused, when it is supposed to be an organ on 
that may be employed universally and without restriction, 
and when it permits understanding to venture upon 
synthetic jodgments about objects in general, and to pro- 
nounce and decide upon them. Pure understanding is 
then employed dialecticaUy. The second part of Tran- 
scendental Logic must therefore consist of a criticism of 
dialectical illusion. It is called Dialectic, not because it 
is an art of producing Uluston dogmatically — a favourite 
art of too many metaphysical jugglers — but because it is 
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a criticism of understanding and reason in^ their hyper- 
phys ical^ttse ; a^ cr iticis m, the aim of which is to expose 
their specious and groundl ess pre tensions to the dis- 64 

cpva2_'=y5^-?^*i^^?iP^-<^--^P?'^6<^gc through pmely 
tiansc(Hid<^tal .principles, and to preserve understanding 
from all sophistical illusioa 
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89 TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC. 

BOOK I.— ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTIONS. 

Chapter L^ — GuiDiNG-'rHREAC fok the Discovbry 
OF THE Categories. 

90 The first pajt of Transcendental Analytic deals with the 65 
iaMtptions, the second part with the judgimnis of pure ^^ 
understanding. ^| 

92 It is the privilege as well as the duty of transcendental gj 
philosophy, to proceed in the search for its conceptions 
upon a definite principle ; for these conceptions spring 
from the understanding pure and unmixed, and must 
therefore be connected together in the unity of a single 
conception or idea. This one ftindamental conception is 
a^sjrstematic principle, by the application of which we 
rnay be certain a priori that we have found out all the 
pure conceptions of undet^tanding, and have assigned to 
each its proper place in the whole sjratem. 

SecH<m I. — The Logimi Use of Unientanding. 

Understanding has already been defined, negatively, 
as a non-sensuous faculty of knowledge. Now, as 
without sensibility we can have no perception, under- 6S 

93 standing cannot be a faculty of perception. But, apart 
from perception, the only other mode of obtaining 
knowledge is by means of conceptions. Therefore the 
knowledge that is due to understanding, or at least to 
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IiumaD understacding, is a. knowledge by means of con- 
ceptions ; it is not perceptive, but discursive. All per- 
ceptions, as sensuous, Test upon affections, whereas 
c once ptions rest upon functions. By function I mean 
y^e.unity. of act, in which various ideas are brought under 
ajiommon idea. Conceptions are based on the spon- 
taneity oj" thought, sensuous perceptions on the receptivity 
of inopressions. Now the only use that understanding 
can maJte of these conceptions is to judge by means of 
them, And, as without |>erception there is no direct 
consciousness of an object, a conceEtign is never related 
directly to an object, but always indirectly, through a 
perception or through another conception. Judgment is 
therefore the indirect knowledge of an_object, or the 
knowledge of knowledge. In evejy judgment there is a 
conception which holds true of various ideas, and, 
among others, of one which is directly referred to an 
object. Thus, in the judgment that all bodies are 
divisible, the conception of divisibility applies to various 
other conceptions, but it is in an especial way related to 
the conception of body, as this again is related to certain 
94 objects that we directly perceive. Of these objects we 69 
are therefore conscious only indirectly in the conception 

> of divisibility. Accordingly, all judgments are functions 
of unity, because they do not consist in the direct know- 
ledge of an object, but bririg that and other knowledge 
under the unity of^_higher and_m£re comprehensive con- 
<^£tion. And as wecan reduce all acts of understanding 
to ju dgments, understanding itself may be said to be a 
faculty of Judgmtnt. For, as we have seen above, under- 
standing is the facuhy of thought. To think is to know 
by m^uis of conceptions. But conceptions, as predi- 
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cates of possible judgments, are relative to the idea of an 
object not yet determined. By the conception of body 
is meant something — metal, for instance — which may be 
known by means of tbat conception. Body is a 
cenctpimt, just because it contains under it other deter- 
minations by means of which it may be referred to actual 
objects. It is thus the predicate of a possible judgment, 
such as, that eveiy roetal is a body. We may, 
therefore, find out all the possible functions of judgment 
if we can but tell what are all the possible functions of 
unity in judgment. And this, as we shall see in the next 
section, can quite readily be done. 

Section IL — 9, The Logical Funetion of Undtrstanding 7° 
in Judgment, 

If we abstract from all the content of a judgment, and 
only pay heed to the mere form of understanding, we 
find that the functions of thought in judgment may be 
brought under four heads, each of which contains three 
subdivisions. I'hus we get the following table :■ 

I, Quantity of Judgments. 
Universal4H 
Particular. \ 
Singular, 






2. Quality. 
AflSrmativqfl 
Negative. 1 
Infinite. 



3, MeMi^n, 
CategoricaL 
HsTpotheticaL^. 



Disjunctive. ■ 



J 



4. Modality. 
Problematic 
Assertoric 
Apodictic. 
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///. — 10. Tht Pun Conceptions &f Understanding 76 
or Categories, 

GenemJ Logic, as has been said, abstracts from all the 
content^ of knowledge, and looks to some other source, 
whatever that may be, for the content that it is to trans- 
form by analysis into conceptions. Transcendental 
I^^c, on the other hand, has lying before it a complex 77 
of a priori sensibility, which it receives from Transcen- 
dental ^Esthetic; without this complex, as a material 
ujjon which to operate, the conceptions of pure under- 
ending would be without content or perfectly em^ty. 
Now, space and time have not only themselves, as j)ure 
a priori perceptions, a complexity of content; but, as 
they are the conditions without which the mind could 
not be receptive of impressions, ami therefore could not 
be conscious of objects, they must always affect our con- 
ception o£ objects. Conception, however, is due to 
the spontaneous activity of thaaght, and hence the com- 
plex content of pure perception must first be surveyed, 
taken up into thought and combined, before there can be 
any knowledge. This act I call synthesis, 
103 By synthesis, in its most general sense, is meant the 
I^^Aci of putting various ideas together, and grasping their 
jBinuItiplicity in one consciousness. Such syniliesis vkpure^ 
if the multiplicity isjiven, not empirically but a priori^ as 
ta the case of space and time. Now, before we can 
analyze any idea, we must first have the idea, and hence 
the_^«Af/»/ of a conception cannot originally come into 
|consciousness by analysis. It is by synthesis of various 
'elements, whether those elements are given empirically or 
iori. that we first get knowledge. No doubt the 
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synthesis may at first be crude and confused, and it may 
stand in need of analysis, but yet it is by synthesis 
tliat the various elements are gathered together and 
united in the knowledge of a certain concrete object. 
It is to synthesis, therefore, that we must first direct ^g 
our attention, if we would learn the true origin of our 
knowledge. . >^\4. L'^^i^^ 

Synthesis in general, as we shall afterwards see, is due 
solely to the operation of imagination, a blind but indis- 
pensable function of the soul, without which, we should 
have no knowledge whatever, but of which we are 
seldom even conscious. Tojbring this syn thesis Jq^con- 
ceptions is the function of understanding, and it is only 
by this operation of understanding that we obtain wh, 
can properly be called knowledge. 
1 04 ^ni synf/tesis, viewed in its most general aspect, is th e 
£Ui;e_cqnception of understanding. By this pure syn* 
thesis I understand that which rests upon a basis of a 
priori synthetic unity. Thus in arithmetical addition, as 
is readily seen in the case of larger numbers, the synthesis 
conforms to a conception, because it proceeds on a 
common basis of unity, as, for instance, the decade. B 
this conception the unity in the synthesis of a complex is 
made necessary. 

By analysis various ideas are brought under a singl 
conception, as is shown in general logic But it belongs 
to transcendental logic. to tell as how i\vt pure svnih/st's of 
ideas is brought to conceptions. The first element that 
enters into the knowledge of all objects a priori is the 
complex content of pure perception. The second 79 
element is the synthesis of this content by inaagi nation. 
But as even this is not enough to constitute knowledge. 
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a^jhird element is supplied by understanding, in the 
conceptions which give uniij to this pure synthesis, and 
which consist solely in the consciousness of this necessaiy 
synthetic unity, 

The same fiinc tioD which gives unity to various ideas 
in a Jui^ment ^xi. gives u nity to the mere synthesis of 
various ideas in a.f^%(0m i_ and this synthesis, in its 
most general expression, is Jhe _pureconception of under- 
standing- Understan din g at o nce gives analytic unity to y^ 
conceptions^ and S3mthetic unity to the complex content 
of perception ; and indeed the logical form of judgment 
presupposes and rests upon the very same acts of thought 
a$ those by which a transcendental content is given to 
the various determinations of our consciousness. Hence 
it is that the pure c oncep tions of understanding, as they 
are fitly called, apply to objects a priori^ and therefore 
do not fall within the view of general logic 

In this way there arises exactly the same number of 
pure conceptions of understandingi applying a priori t© . 
all objects of perception^ as there are logical functions of 
judgments in the preceding table; for tliose fiinctions 
cotnplctely specify understanding, and give a perfect 
tneasure of its powers. We shall call the pure concep- 
tions {ategQfies, after Aristotle, because our object is the ^o 
same as his, although our method and results axe widely 
different 
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Table of Categories. 
I. Quantity. 



Unity. 

Plurality, 

Totality. 



a. Quality. 

Reality. 

Negation. 
Limitation. 



Possibility 
Existence 
Necessity 



3. Relation. 

Inherence and Subsistence 
{substantia et aecidens). 

Causality and Dependence 
(cause and effect). 

Community (reciprocity 
between the active and 
the passive). 

Modality. 

Impossibility. 
N on existence. 
Contingency. 



T^iisj^then, is a list of all the primary pure conceptions 
of synthesis that understaDdiDg contains within itself a 
priori^ Because it contains these pure conceptTons, it is 
called pure understanding, and only by them can it 
understand anything in the complex content of perception, 
that is, think an object. The table has not been left to 
the uncertain suggestions of empirical induction, but has 
been drawn up systematically, on the basis of a single 
principle,, naraelyj the faculty of judgment, or, what is tlie Si 
same thing, the faculty of thought. 
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The table of categories suggests some nice points, whicl 
perhaps, might be found to have an important bearing ^1 
V V on the scientific form of all knowledge of reason. (i)^| 
1 10 The four classes of categories naturally fall into two i 
groups; those in the first^grqup being concerned with 
objects_of perception, pure as well as empirical, while 
those in the second group are concerned^ w^th the exi st- 
ence of those objects, as related either to one aaotheri 
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or to understanding. The first may be called the 
m^bamatKH^^ tfie second the dynamical categories. The 
former, as is obvious, have no correlates, the latter have 
correlates. This distiQCtion must have some ground 
in the nature of understanding, (a) It is also suggestive 
that the number of categories in each class is three, 
because usually aU a /wrr' division must be by dichotomy. 
To this it must be added that the third category in each 
class arises from the union of theiecond category with 
the first. Thus toialiiy or allnsss is \M^t plurality regarded 
Es unityt limitation is reality combined with n^atietiy 
community is causality in which two substances mutually 
determine one another, and lastly, necessity is 'i\xsX_existen£e 
given by mere possibility itsel£ 



I 

K Chapter II.^ — Deduction of the Categories. 84 
^H 13, Principles of a Transcendental Deduction. 

" There is a distinction in law between the question of 
right {quid juris) and the question of fact {quid factt). 
Both must be proved, but_proo f of a right o r claiai is 

117 called its deduction. Now, among the variety of con- 85 
ceptions that make up the very mixed web of human 
knowledge, there are certain conceptions that put in a 
claim for use entirely a priori^, and this claim of course 
stands in need of deduction. It is useless to refer to the 
fact of experience in justification of such a claim, but at 
the same time we must know how conceptions can 
possibly refer to objects which yet they do not derive 
from experience. An explanation of the m apoer i n 86 
which conceptJons^an relate fl^ri"i?r/^oj>bjec^ I call a 
ifrnfuemdentai dedudim\ and from it I distinguish au 
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empirical deduction , whidi simply tetls us how a con- 
ception has been acquired by experience and reflecrion 
on experience. The former proves our right to the 
use of a certain conception, the latter merely pointgi 
out that as a matter of fact it has come into oiii 
possession in a certain way. 

^ We had no difficulty in explaining how space and 89 
time, although they are themselves known a priori^ are 
yet necessarily related to objects, and make possible a 
synthetic knowledge of objects which is independent of 
al] experience. For, as it is only by means of these pure 
forms of sense that we can be conscious of an object in 

132 empmcal perception, space and time are pure percep- 
tions, which contain a priori the condition of the pos- 
sibility of objects as phenomena, and therefore synthesis 
in them has objective validity 

The categories of understanding, on the other hand, 
are not conditions under which objects are given in 
perception ; hence objects might certainly be presented 
to us, even if they were not necessarily related to 
functions of understanding, as their a priori condition. 
Here, therefore, a difficulty arises that we did not meet 
with in the field of sensibility. The difficulty is, how sub- 
ja:tiv€ mnditiom of thought should have dbjedi^ validity^ 
or, in other words, how they should be conditions with- 
out which no knowledge of objects would be possible. 
Take, for instance, the conception of cause. Here we go 
have a peculiar sort of synthesis, in which something 
B is conceived as following upon something else quite 
different A, in conformity with a rule. It is hard to see 
why phenomena should be subject to such an a priori 
conception. Why should not the conception be perfectly 
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empty, and without any phenomenal object corresponding 
to it? 

We cannot avoid the toil of such investigations by 91 
saying that experience is perpetually giving us examples 
of such conformity to law on the part of phenomena, and 
that we are thus enabled to form an abstract conception 
of cause, and to be certain of its objective validity. The 
conception of cause cannot possibly originate in that way ; 
and hence w e must either show that it rests completely 
a priori upon understanding, or we must discard it 
altogitEer as a mere fiction of the brain. For the con- 
ception demands that something A should be of such a 
nature that something else B follows from it necessarily^ 
and in conformity with an absoiuteiy unwersai rule. No 
pure co&ception of understanding can he the product of 
opnirir-** 'iHiirHn" witl-Tif a complete revenal of its 
ika£iir« and use. — ■■ -.- 

The transcendental dedtictioQ of aU priori conctfp- y^ 
tioni must therefore ^e guided by the principle, that 
these conceptions must be the a priori conditions 0/ all 
possible experiet^ce. Conceptions which make experience 
possible are for that very reason necessary. An analysis 
of the experience in which they occur would not furnish 
a deduction of them, but merely an illustration of their 
use. Were they not the primary conditions of all the 
experience in which objects are known as phenomena, 
their relation to even a single object would be utterly 
incompr eh ensible. 




f J Seetien II, — A Priori Conditions of Experience* 

It would be quite a sufficient deduction of the 9^ 
categories, and justification of their objective applica- 
tion, to show that, apart from them, no object whatever 97 
is capable of being thought. But there are two reasons 
why a fuller deductioo is advisable : firstly, because, in 
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thinking an object, other faculties besides understanding, 
or the faculty of thought proper, come into play \ and, 
secondly, because it has to be explained how under- 
standing can possibly be a condition of the knowledge of 
real objects. We must, therefore, begin with a considera- 
tion of the primary activities of the subject that are 
essential in the constitution of experience ; and these we 
must view, not in their empirical, but in their transcea 
/ dental character. ' — »>.. -"■' "' '"- ' 

^V If rdP" ■ „-.,.v4s were broken up into a numDer 
. ,4JtJtually repellent states, each isolated and separated 
from the rest, knowledge would never arise in us at alU 
for knowledge is a whole of related and connected 
elements- When, therefore, 1 call sensible perception a 
synopsis, in order to mark the complexity of its content, 
it must be remembered that in this synopsis a certain 
synthesis is implied, and that knowledge is possible only 
if spon iandty is com bined with rec eptivity . This is the 
reason why we must say that in all knowledge there is 
three-fold synthesis : firstly, the apprehetisi&n m perceptioQ 
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o f various idea s, or modifications of the mind ; secondly, 
t heir reproductim in imagination ; and, thhdly, their 
recognition in conception. These three forms of synthesis \ 

* All ihat comes under this headmg is taken from the Arj/' ediUon of 
[he '* Critique of Pure Reason," and forms what 13 C3,Uea in the preface 
subjective deduction," 
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point to three sources of knowledgCj which make undei 
standing itself possible, and through it all experience 98 
as an empirical product of understanding. 

I. Synthesis &fAp_pnhj^^^ *^ Perception, 
Whatever may be the ori gin of our ideas, whetlier they 
are due to the influence of external things or are produced 
by internal causes, whether as objects they have their 
source a priori or in experience, as modifications of the 99 
mind they m m t all belo n g to the i nner sense. A!^ 
kn owledg e is, therefore , at bottom subject to time as the 
formal condition of inne r_sense, and in time every part of 
without exception must be ordered, connected, and 
rought into relation with every other part. This is a 
general remark, which must be kept in mind in the whole 
of otir subsequent inquiry. 

We should not be conscious of the various deter tnina-^i^ 
lions that every perception contains within itself were we 
not, in the succession of our impressions, conscious of 
time. If each feeling were limited to a single moment, 
it would be an absolutely individual unit. In order tliat 
the various determinations of a perception, as, for instance, 
the parts of a line, should form a unity, it is necessaiy ■ / 
that they should be run over and held together by the ^ 
Ktind. This act I call the s^niAesis of appr ehension. It 
is ap prthe miath becaufie it goes straight to perception ; it 
is am^cr/s, because only by synthesis can the varigys 
d ements of perception be jinited in one object of con- 
sciousness. 

Now, this synthesis of apprehension must b e erajdqyed 
!^mr£also, or in relation to determinations not given in 
£usible experience. Otherwise we should have no 
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coQsciousness^of space and time a prmi^ for these can loo 
be produced only by a synthesis of the various detenni- 
nations that are presented by sensibility in its original 
receptivity. There is thereifbre a pure synthesis of 
aitprehension. 

7. Synthesis of Reprodudion in Imagination. 

There is an empirical law of the association of ideas. 
When any two ideas have often followed, or accompanied 
each other, an association between thetn is at last fonned, 
and they are so connected that, even when an object is 
not present, the mind passes from the one to the other in 
conformity with a fixed rule. But this law of reproduc- 
tion presupposes that phenomena are themselves actually 
subject to such a rule, and that the various elements in 
these phenomena of which we are conscious should accom- 
pany or follow one another in accordance with certain 
rules. On any other supposition our empirical imagina- 
tion would have nothing to reproduce in any way 
conforming to its own nature, and would therefore lie 
hidden in the depths of the mind as a dead, and to us 
unknown faculty. Were cinnabar, for instance, some^ 
times red and sometimes black, sometimes light and la 
sometimes heavy ; or were the same name given at one 
time to this object, and at another time to that, without 
the least regard to any rule implied in the nature of the 
phenomena themselves, there could be no empirical 
synthesis of reproduction. 

There must, therefore, be something which makes the 
reproduction of phenomena possible at all, something 
which is the fl p riori ground of a necessary synthetic 
unity. That this is so, we may at once see, if we reflect 
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that pheDomena are p ru- rhin gw in rh pmsplvpa, but are 
inerdy_die_jlaji_orQUJLOMii- ideas, and therefore at bottom 
determinations of the inner sense. Now, if we can show 
that even our purest a priori perceptions can yield 
knowledge, only in so far as they involve such a com- 
bination as makes a thoroughgoing synthesis of reproduc- 
tion possible, we may conclude that this synthesis o f 
inifl ^natio n, being prior to all experience, rests upon a 
^r«?fy_ Eriflciples. We must then assume a pure tran- 
scendental synthesis as the necessary condition of all loa 
g gperig ice, for experience is impossible unless phenomena 
are^gable of being reproduced. Now, if I draw a line 
in thought, or think of the time from one day to another, 
or even think of a certain number, it is plain that I must 
be conscious of the various determinations one after the 
other. But if the earlier determinations — the prior parts 
of the line, the antecedent moments of time, the units as 
they arise one after the other — were to drop out of my 
consciousness, and could not be reproduced when I 
passed on to the later determinations, I should never be 
conscious of a whole ; and hence not even the simplest 
and most elementary idea of space or time could arise in 
my consciousness. 

The sy nthesis o f reproduction is therefore inseparably 
bound tip with the synthesis of apprehension. And as 
the synthesis of apprehension is the transcendental ground 
of the possibili^ of all knowledge— of pure a ^ori as 
well as empirical knowledge — the reproductive synthesis 
of imagination belongs to the transcendental functions of 
the mind, and may therefore be called the transcendental 
faculty of imagination. 
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3. Syntheiis 0/ Recognition in Ceneeptions. 

Were I not consdous that what I think now is identical 
mth what I thought a moment ago, all reproduction in 
the series of ideas would be useless. The idea reproduced 
at a given moment would be for me a perfectly new idea* 
There would be no identical consciousness bound up 
with the act of producing one idea after another] and as 
without such consciousness there could be for me no 
unity, I should never be conscious of the various 
members of the series as forming one whole. If, in 
counting, I should forget that the units lying before my 
mind bad been added by me one after the other, 1 should 
not be aware that a sum was being produced or generated 
in the successive addition of unit to unit; and as the 
conception of the sum is simply the consciousness of this 
unity of synthesis, I should have no knowledge of the 
number. 

At this point it is necessaiy to have a clear idea of 
what we mean by an object of consciousness. We have 
seen that a phenomenon is just a sensation of which we 
are conscious, and that no sensation can be said to exist 
by itself as an object outside of consciousness. What, 
then, do we mean when we speak of an object as corre- 
sponding to our knowledge, and therefore as distinct from 
it? It is easy to see that this object can be thought of 
only as something = jr, for there is nothing beyond know- 
ledge that we can set up as contrasted with knowledge, 
and yet as corresponding to it 

It is plain that in knowledge we have to do with 
nothing but the various determinations of our own 
consciousness ; hence the object x, which corresponds 
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to these determinations, if it is supposed to be distinct 
from every object of consciousness, is for us nothing at 
all. The unity which the ubject detnands can be only 
the formal unity of consciousness in the synthesis of its 
various detenninations. In saying that we know the 
object, we mean that we have introduced synthetic unity 
into the various determinations of perception. But this 
is impossible, if the perception could not be produced by 
a function of synthesisj which, in conforming to a rulci 
makes the reproduction of those determinations a/n'ori 
necessary, and renders possible a conception that unites 
them. 

There can be no knowledge without a conception, 106 v 
however indefinite or obscure it may be, and a conception 
is in form always a universal that serves as a rule. The 
conception of body, for instance, as a unity of the various 
determinations thought in it, serves as a rule in our 
knowledge of external phenomena. Now, it is always a 
transcendental condition that lies at the foundation of 
that which is necessary. There must, therefore, be a 
transcendental ground of the unity of consciousness in 
the synthesis of the various determinations implied in 
every perception ; and this ground must be necessary to 
Ihe conception of any object whatever, and therefore to 
the conception of every object of experience. In no 
other way can there be any object for our perceptions ; 
for the object is nothing but that something = jc, the 
conceprion of which involves necessity of synthesis. 

This original and transcendental condition is just 1^ 
iranscrndental apptrception. The consciousness, in internal 107 
perception, of oneself as determined to certain states, is 
merely empirical, and is always changing. In the flux of 
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inner phenomena there can be no unchanging or per- 
manent self. This forra of self-consciousness is usually 
called inner sense or empirical apperception. Now, from 
empirical data it is impossible to derive the conception 
of that which must neusmrify be numerically identical. 
What we require, in explanation of such a transcendental^ 
presupposition, is a condition that precedes all experient 
and makes it possible. 

No knowledge whatever, no unity and connection 
objects, is possible for us, apart from that unity of 
consciousness which is pnor_J^J^l_data of pe rcep tion, 
and without relation to which no consciousness of objects 
is possible. Thisjiure, original, unchiP^^bleiQllSQious- 
ness I call transi^uiental a ppercepti ofu That this is the 
proper narae for it is evident, were it only that even the 
purest objective unity, that of the a /nW conceptions of 
space and time, is possible only in so far as perceptions 
are related to it The numerical unity of this appercep- 
tion is, therefore, just as much the a priori foundation of 
all conceptions as the various determinations of space 
and time are the a priori foundation of the perceptions of 
sense. 

It is this transcendental unity of apperception which ro 
connects all the possible phenomena that can be ^thered 
together in one experience, and subjects them to laws. 
There could be no such unity of consciousness were the 
mind not able to be conscious of the identity of fimction, 
by which it unites various phenomena in one knowledge. 
The original and necessary consciousness of the identity 
of oneself is at the same time the consciousness of 
a necessary unity in the synthesis of all phenomena 
according to conceptions. These conceptions 
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necessary rules, which not only make phenomena capable 
of reproduction, but determine perception as perception 
of an object, that is, bring it under a conception of some- 
thing in which various determinations are necessarily 
connected together. It would be impossible for the 
mind to think itself as identical in its various determina- 
tions, and indeed to think that identity a priori, if it did 
not hold the identity of its own act before its eyes, and 
if it did not, by subjecting to a transcendental unity all 
the synthesis of empirical apprehension, make the con- 
nection of the various determinations implied in that 
synthesis possible in accordance with a priori rules. 

15. FffSsibiHty of any Combination whatever,* i^ 

Though a perception is merely sensuous or receptive, 
the various determinations of consciousness may be given, 
while the form, as simply the way in which the subject is 
affected, may lie a priori in the mind. But the combina- 
tion {conjwiciio) of those determinations can never corae 
to us through the medium of sense, and therefore cannot 
be contained even in the pure form of sensible perception. 
Combination is a spon taneousjgt of consciojisness, and, 
as such, itjs the especial characteristic of understonding, 
as distinguished from sense. All combination, therefore, 
whether we are aware of it or not, whether it is a combina- 
tion of the various determinations of perception or of 
several conceptions, and whether the determinations of 
perception are empirical or pure, is an act of understand- 
in g . This act we c all by the general name of synthesis^ 
to draw attention to the fact that we can be conscious of 

•Whal follows (15-37) constitutes Ihe "objective deduction" of 
ll^e categories, as it appears la the second editioa of the " Critique." 
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noilitog as oaa/tiaxA in ibe objeci^ vfaidi we have not 
OBnelfcs pre ii oosl y ooc&bdked. Aod as it proceeds 
CBlindy fro m the leiPia mty of tbe sAxj/ocx, oorobiaation 
b the eloDeitt, sad lite ouif de ment, that tan not be 
ghnen bythe jtbjccL It is easy to see that this act must 
in its or^in always be of oae and the same nature, no 
matter what may be the fomi of cofsbination ; and that 
^e resolution or anaiyns^ which seetn^ to be its opposite, 
in point of fa£X always presupposes it If understandiog 
has previoosly corobined DOthing^ there is notbiog for 
it to resolve ; for without^ the combining activity of 
uodentatiding there <^ be no consdou^ne^of an object i 
at alL 

By combinatJon, however, must be understood not , 
merely the synthesis of the various detenninations of 
sense, but aJso their unity, Combination is con- 
131 sciousness of th e synth etkjiniiy of various determinations. 
The con sciousness of this unity cannot be the result of 
the combination, for were we not, in being conscious of 
various determinations, also conscious of their unity, we 
shouM have no conception of combination at all. Nor 
must this unity, which precedes any conception of 
combination, be confused with the category of unity 
(10); for ail categories rest upon logical functions of 
jutlgment, and, in these, combination, or the luiity of 
given conceptions, is already implied. For an explana^ 
tion of the unity in question, which is qualitative (12), 
we must go further back, and seek it in that which, as the 
ground of the unity of various conceptions in judgment, 
is implied in the possibility even of the logical use of 
understanding. 




i6. The original Syntheik unity of Apperception. \^\ 

Th f. " / thJTLk " must be capahleLMjaccompanyiug-all 
[32 my ideas ; for, otherwise, I should be conscious of sorae- 
thifig that could not be thought ; which is the same as 
saying, that I should not be conscious at all, or at least 
should be conscious only of that which for me was 
nothing. Now, that form of consciousness which is prior 
to all thought, is perception. Hence, all the manifold 
deienninations of perception have a necessary relation to 
the ^* I think*' in the subject that is conscious of them. 
Th^JU^jMf^" however, is a n s^ct oi spontandh'^yf^ick 
cajin£t_gossib ly be due to sense. I call li purec^eree^ 

ktum^ to distinguish it from empiri^il apperception. 1 call 
it also the^rigifm/ ^pperctptiony because it is the self- 
ccrosciousnes^_which_ produces the "/ think," Now, 
the "/ think" must be capable of accompanjang all' 
other ideas, and it is one and the same in all con- r 
sciousness \ but there is no other idea beyond the 
*' / tkinkf" to which self'COnsciousness is bound in a 
similar way. The unity of apperception I call also the 
tranicmdefdaijimtxJii^^<ss&Q^^^ to indicate that 

upon it depends the possibility of a priori knowledge. 
For, the various determinations given in a certain per- 
ception would not all be in my consciousness, if they did 
not all belong to one self-consciousness. True, I may 
not be aware of this, but yet as they are determinations 
of my consciousness, they must necessarily conform to the 
condition, without which they are not capable of standing 
■33 together in one universal self-consciousness. In no other 
way would they all without exception be mine, From this 
inatian impi">rtant consequences follow. 
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The absolute identity of apperception in relation to 
the determinations given in perception, involves 
synthesis of those determinations, and is possible o: 
through consciousness of the synthesis. For, the 
empirical consciousness, which accompanies each deter- 
mination as it arises, is in itself broken up into units, and 
is unrelated to the one identical subject Relation to 
a. single subject does not take place when I accompany 
each determination with consciousness, but only when I 
add one determinattOQ to the other, and am conscious 
of this act of synthesis. It is only because I am capable 
of combining in trnt eommutness the various determina.- 
rions presented to rac, that I can become aware that in 
every one of them the consciousness is the same. The 
analytic unity of apperception is, therefore, possible only 
134 under presupposition of a certain synthetic unity. The 
thought, that the determinations given in a perception all 
belong to me, is the same as the thought, that I unite 
them, or at least that 1 am capable of uniting them in on^ 
self-consciousness. This does not of itself involve 
consciousness of the synthttis of determinations, but it pre 
supposes the possibility of that consciousness. It is 
only because I am capable of grasping the various deter- 
minations in one consciousness, that I can call them all 
mine ; were it not so, I should have a self as many- 
coloured and various as the separate determinations of 
which I am conscious. Synthetic unity of the various 
detenninations of perception as given 43 ptiori^ is 
therefore the ground of that identity of apperception 
iteelf, which precedes a priori every definite act of 
thought Now, objects cannot combine themselves, nor 
can understanding learn that they are combined 
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S observing their corabination. All combination is the 
work of understanding, and in fact understanding is itself 
oothmg but the faculty of combining a prkri^ aod 
bringing under the unity of apperception, the various 
deteraaioations given in perception. Th e unity o f 
a pper ce ption is, there fore, the supreme prjaciple of all 
our knowledge. 

This .principle. oLthejiggessar^jinity pf_apperception, 
is no doubt in itself an identical and therefore an analytic 
proposition j but it also reveals die necessity for a 
synthesis qfjthe^ various determinations given in._percep' 
tion, because without such synthesis the thoroughgoing 
identity of self-consciousness is inconceivable. In the 
simple consciousness of self, no variety of determination 
is given ; such variety of determination can be given 
only in the perception which is distinguished from the 
consciousness of self, and can be thought only by being 
combined in one consciousness. An understanding in 
which the consciousness of self should at the same time 
be a consciousness of all the complex determinations of 
objects, would be perceptive i but our understanding can 
only think, and must go to sense for perception. I am 
conscious of my self as identical in the various determina- 
tioos presented to me in a perception^ because all 
determinarions that constitute one perceprion I call mine. 
Bat this is the same as saying, that 1 am conscious of a 
necessary synthesis of them a priori, or that they rest 
upon the original synthetic unity of apperception, under 
j6 which all the determinations given to me must stand, but 
under which they can be brought only by means of a 
synthesis. 
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17. The synthetic unity of Apperetpti$n is the iuprem£_ 

principle of Understanding. 

In the Traoscendental ^Esthetic, we have seen that the 
jupreme principle, without which perception in its 
relation to sensibility is impossible, is, that all the 
determinations of perception should stand under the 
formal conditions of space and tiiUR Now, the supreme 
principle, without which perce gdon, in its relation to 
understanding is impossibl e, is, that all determinations of 
perception should stand under condition s of the origi nal 
synthetic uiiity_^ appe rcepti on. Under the former stand 
all determinations of perception, in so fax as they are 
^ven to us \ under the latter, i n so fa r as they must be 
'37 cap^l^ ^ being combined in one consciousness. Apart 
from the synthetic unity of apperception, nothing can be 
thought or known, because the determinations given in 
perception, not having the act of apperception, " / think^* 
m common, would not be comprehended in one self- 
consciousness. 

Speaking quite generally, understanding is the faculty 
Qi knowledge. Knowledge^c opsists in the consciousness 
of certain given d eterminations as related to an object 
An ob^t, again, is that, in the conception of which the 
various determinations of a given perception ar e umj gd. 
Now, al l unification of determinations requires utiity of 
consciousn ess in the synthesis of the determinations. 
Hence, the unity of consciousness is absolut ely nec essary, 
to constitute the relation of determinations to an object, 
give them objective validity, and make them objects o( 
knowledge- and on that unity therefore rests the very 
possibility of understandTng.^ " 
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The_|jrinci p]e of the origmal sy nth^ic_ npity of 

apperceptioD, as beiog completely independent of all 
conditions of sensuous perception, is th e first pure cog- 
Qidon^f the understanding, upon which all its further 
use depends. Space, as the mere form of external 
sensuous perception, does not of itself yield any 
knowledge: it but supplies the various elements of 
a priori perception that are capable of becomiug 
138 knowledge. To know anything spatial, as, fox instance a 
linCj I naust draw it, and so produce by synthesis a 
definite combination of the given elements. Thus, the 
nnity of the act of combination is at the same time 
the miity of the consciousness in which the line is 
thought, and only in this unity of consciousness is a 
determinate space known as an object. The synthetic 
u nity of consciousne ss is, therefore, an objective con- 
dition of all knowledge. It is not merely a condition 
which I must observe in knowing an object, but it is a^ 
condition__under which every 4J.erception_must_ stand, 
befo re ii m nbecomitaruib^e£l^r mtat {ilL_ Without this 
synthesis, the various detenuinations would not be united 
in one consciousness. 

Although it is thus proved, that the synthetic unity of 
consciousness is the condition of all thought, the unity of 
consciousness, as has been already said, is in itself an 
analytic proposition. For, it says only, that all the 
determinations of which / am conscious in a given per- 
ception must stand under the condition, which enables 
tne to regard them as tmng^ or as related to my identical 
self, and so to comprehend them as synthetically com- 
bined in one apperception, through the "/ ihiuk" 
expressed in all alike, 
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But this is not the principle of eveiy possible under- 
stajiding, but only of an understanding, through the pure 
apperception of which, in the consciousness '* / am," no 

139 detemittiations are given. If we had an understanding, 
which, by its mere self-consciousness, presented to itself 
the manifold determinations of perception; an under- 
standing, which, by its very consciousness of objects, 
should give rise to the existence of these objects ; such an 
understanding would not require, for the unity of con- 
sdousness, a special act of synthesis of manifold deter- 
minations. But this act of synthesis is essential to 
human understanding, which thinks, but does not 
perceive. It is, indeed, the supreme principle of human 
iinderstauding. Nor can we form the least conception 
of any other possible understanding, whether of one that 
itself perceives, or of one that is dependent upon 
sensibility for its perceptioi], but not upon a sensibility 
that stands under the conditions of space and time; 

18. Objective unity of Seif-consmusneis, 

The transcendental unity of apperception is that unity 
through which all the determinations given in a percep- 
tion are united in a conception of the object It is, 
accordingly, called ohjedive, and must be distinguished 
from the subjective unity of consciousness, which is a 
dttertnim^ion of the inrtfr sense, through which the 
complex of perception is given empirically to be com- 
bined into an object, Whether I shall be empiriealiy 
conscious of certain determinations as simultatieous, or 

140 as successive, depends upon circumstances, or empirical 
conditions. Hence, the empirical unity of consciousness. 
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through the association of the elements of perception, is 
itself a phenomenon, and is perfectly contingent. But 
the pure fonn of perception in time, as merely perception 
in general, stands under the original unity of conscious* 
□ess just because the various determinations given in it 
are necessarily related to an "/ think." It therefore 
stands under that original unity by means of the pure 
synthesis of understand mg, which is the a priori ground 
of the empirical synthesis. Only the original unity of 
apperception is ubjective; the empirical unity, with 
bich we are not here concerned, and which besides is 
only derived from the other, under given conditions in 
coacreto, is merely subjective. To one man, for instance, 
a certain word suggests one thing, to another a different 
thing. In what is empirical, the unity of consciousness 
does not hold necessarily and universally of that which 
is given. 

19. The Logical Form of all Judgments consists in the 
objective unity of the Apperception, qf the Conceptions 
^ they conluin, 

^B A jud^ent is sim ply Lhe w ay in whi^h given ideas are 

brought to the objective unity of apperception, This is 

m*^ the force of the copula " «■," which just marks the dis- 

^Btinction between the objective unity and the subjective 

It ind icates th eir relation to the 

This 



» 



unity of given ideas. 
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original apperception, and their necessary unity, 

holds good even if the judgment is itself empirical and 

therefore contingent I do not mean, that, in the pro- 

1 position, " Bodies are heavy," the idea of heavy is 

^necessarily connected with the idea of body in empirical 

perception, but that they are connected with each other 

^KLn the synthesis of perceptions through the necessary 
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unity of apperception. That is to say, the two ideas 
connected with each other in conformity with the p: 
ciples by which ideas are objectively determined aod 
become knowledge. Now, those principles are all 
derived from the supreme principle of the transcendental 
unity of apperception. Through this principle alone, 
ideas are related in the way of judgment, and become 
objeeiively valid. Thus we get a sufficient test of the 
distinction between the relation of ideas in a judgment, 
and a relation of the same ideas that is only of subjective 
validity, as, for instance, a relation depending upon the 
laws of association. In the latter case, all that I could 
say would be, that if I lift a body, I have a sensation of 
weight, but not, that the body is heavy. To say that the 
body is heavy, means, that the two ideas of iuavy and 
body are connected together in the object, whatever the 
state of the subject may be, and not merely that they are 
contiguous in my observation, repeat it as often as 
please, 

143 20. Ail sensuous Ptreiptiom siami under the Caiegeries 
cmditmts under which ctlom their various deUrmi% 
atiom can c&rm t^githcr in ens Cmsdm^smss, 

The various determinations given in a sensuous per- 
ception stand under the original synthetic unity of 
apperception, because in no other way could there 
possibly be any unity of perception (ij). But that a ct 
of understandin g, by which the determinations given m 
consciousness, whether these are perceptions or concep- 
tions, are brought under a single apperc eption, is the 
logicaJ_functioiLpf_the_|udgment ^19). Hence, all the 
elements given in an empirical perception are determined 
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by one of the logical functions of judgment, and thus 
brought into one consciousness. But the categories are 
just the functions of judgmen t, in so far as these are 
applied in detencinatioo of the various elements of a 
given perception (13). ThereforeLthe various determina- 
tions in a given perceptioDnecessaj Jly atand und er the 
cat^ories. 

x2. The Cate^ry has no other applica tion in K now- 
Udgc than to Objects of Bxperienct. 

To think an object is not the same thing as to kvmi} 
it. Knowledge involves two elements : firstly, the con- 
ception or category, by wliich an object in general is 
thought J secondly, the perception by which it is given. 
If QO perception could be given, corresponding to the 
conception, I should no doubt be able to think an object 
so far as its form was concerned,^ but as there would be 
no object in which that form was realized, I could not 
possibly have knowledge of any actual thing. So far as 
I cotild know, there would be nothing, and could be 
nothing, to which my thought might be applied. Now, 
the iSlsthetic has shown to us that all the perception that 
L we can have is sensuous j hence the thought of an object 
H in general, by means of a pure conception of understaad- 
H ing, can become knowledge, only by being brought into re- 
^47 lation with objects of sense. Sensuous perception is either 
the pure perception of space and time, or the erupirical 
B perception of that which is directly presented through 
I sensation as actually in space and time. By the deter- 

mmation of space and time themselves, we can obtain 
that a priori knowledge of objects which mathematics 
supplies. But this knowledge is only of the form ol 
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pbenomeoa, and it is still doubtful if actual things must 
be perceived in this foim. Mathematical conceptions, 
therefore, can be called knowledge, only if it is presup- 
posed that there are actual things which cannot be 
presented to us except under the form of that pure 
sensuous perception. Now, ihings in space and time are 
given to us only through empirical observation, diat is, in 
perceptions that are accompanied by sensation. Hence, 
the pure conceptions of understanding, even if they are 
applied to a priori perceptions, as in matheraatics, do 
not yield a knowledge of things. B efore there can be 
any knowledge, thejiirejerceptionSj_and_the concep- 
tions of understanding through the jnedium of puie ^ 
pe: options, must be applie d to_cippirical perceptions. ^| 
The^categorieSj therefore, give us no knowledge of actual ^^ 
thin^, even with the aid of perception, except in so far 
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as they are capable of being ^^VvsA^si-smpirkaLpercep- 
tiffn. iDjjtherwqrdjj they are merelY^ condi^ons^of.the 
possibility of empirical kmivledge. Now, such knowledge 
is called experienee. Hence the. categonea have a ibare 
148 in the knowledge of those things only that are objects of 
possible experience. 

S3. 

The above proposition is of the greatest importance, 
for it marks out the limits of the pure conceptions of 
understanding in their application to objects, just as 
Transcendental Esthetic marked out the limits of the 
pure forms of sensuous perception. Space and time are 
but the conditions under which objects that are relative 
to our senses are capable of being presented to us, and 
therefore they apply only within the limits of ejsperience. 
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Beyond those limits they have no meaning whatever, for 
they are only in the senses, and have no reaHty apart 
from them. The pure conceptions of understanding are 
fiee from this limitation, and extend to objects of percep- 
tion of any kind, whether that perception is like or unlike 
ours, if only it is sensuous, and not intellectual Eut 
this extension of conception beyond our sensuous per- 
ception does not help us in the least For, the concep- 
tions are in that case quite empty, and we are therefore 
unable even to say that there are any objects correspond- 
ing to thero. They are mere forms of thought without 
objecdve reality, for we have no perception at hand, and 
therefore no object, to which the synthetic unity of 
apperception, which is the sole content of those fonns of 
^9 thought, could be applied. Only our sensuous and 
empirical perception can give to them meaning and 
reality. 
^^ If I suppose an object of a mn-scnst(0us perception to 
^T)e given, I can, no doubt, think of it as having all the 
predicates implied in my presupposition. I can say that 
the object has none of the determinations proper to 
sensuous perception : that it is not extended or in space, 
that its duration is not time, that there is in it no change 
or succession of states in time, etc But no real know- 
ledge of an object is gained by merely indicating how it 
is nst perceived, so long as I cannot tell what is the con- 
tent of its perception. I cannot in that way understand 
zvtn the possibility of an object to which my pure 
conception could apply, for I am unable to bring forward 
a perception corresponding to such an object, and can 
say only that my perception can never brbg me into 
contact with it But what most concerns us here, is, 
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llm to a (biag <]tf^ that nature, Dot eroi a siogte category 
ooold be applied. I otwld sot say, for ioatance, that 
mdi a tlung is a sabsbnoe, tbat k, a tliing^ that can exist 
at sab|ect, but newr as mere piedicate. For, how could 
I afiplf the oo4>cep6on <tfsMliatMKic,wh«i, in the absence 
of aU emptiic^ percepdon^ I dkoald not eren know that 
anytl^i{^correq>ODdiiig^ to mv idea coald edst at all i> 
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Understanding is capkable of applying its pure concep- 
tions to any object of perceptioD, whether the perception 
is the same as oars or not, if only It is sensuous. But 
what this shows is that those conceptions are but mere 
fm'ms c^ thought, which in themselves yield no knowledge 
of a determinate object As we have seen, the synthesis, 
or combination of various elements implied in these forms 
of thought, is relative merely to the unity of apperception, 
and only m relation to that unity does it make possible 
any apnori knowledge, or rather that knowledge which 
rests upon understanding. It is, therefore, not only 
transcendental, but also purely intellectual. But there 
lies in us a certain form of at pri&ri sensuous perception, 
which is bound up with our sensibility, or the receptive 
side of our consciousness. Hence understanding, by its 
spontaneity, is capable of determining the inner sense, by 
bringing the various elements given in pure perception 
into conformity with the synthetic unity of apperception. 
Thus it can think synthetic unity of the apperception of 
the elements implied m a priori sitisuous perception m 
the condition under which all objects of human percep- 
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roust necessarily stand. In this way the categories, 

which io thetiiselves are mere forms of thought, obtain 

tS^ objective reality, or application to objects that can be 

given to us in perception. These objects, however, are 

merely phenomena, for only to phenomena do the a 

I j^mn" forms of perception apply. 

^H This synthesis of the units of sensuous perception, 
^^ which is possible and necessary a priori, may be called 
^^ figural synthesis {synthesis spedosa)^ to distinguish it trom 
^Bibat intellectual synthesis (synififsis inteileciuaiis), which 
is thought in the mere category as applicable to all the 
determinations of a perception, Both are trarisemdenial, 
not merely because they precede a priori otlier know- 
ledge, but because they make other a priori knowledge 
possible. 

But t he fi guraJ synthesis, when it is considered merely 
in relation to the original synthetic unity of apperception, 
that is, to the transcendental unity which is thought in 
the categories, must be called, in distinction from the 
purely intellectual combination, the iranscmdenial syn- 
t/usis ef imagination, Imaginaiion is the faculty of 
setting before the mind in perception an object that is 
not ifself present. Now, all our perception is sensuous, 
and hence imagination can give a perception correspond- 
ing to the conceptions of understanding, only under the 
subjective condition of time. Imagina^on^ therefore 
perteinsjo smsitiHiy, At the same time its synthesis is 
153 the expression of spontaneous activity; for, unlike sense, 
imagination is not simply capable of being determined, 
but it is itself determining ', and hence it can a priori 
determine sense in its form, in accordance with the unity 
of apperception. Imagination, then, is in one point of 
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view the faculty of determining the sensibility 
and its synthesis of the elements of pure perception 
forming as it does to the categories, must be called the 
transcendental synthesis of imagination. This synthesis 
is the result of an action of understanding on the sensU 
bility, or it is the first application, and so the condition 
of all other applications, of undei^tanding to objects that 
we are capable of perceiving. The fig wal sy&t hesis Is 
distinguished from the intellectual synthesis simply in 
this, that the latter is due purely to understanding in 
isolation from imagination. In so far as imagination is a 
spontaneous activity, I sometimes call {tpraduciive\u\a.^ai* 
ation, to distinguish it from reproduciive imagination, the 
synthesis of which is entirely dependent upon empirical 
laws of association. As this latter synthesis in no way 
helps to explain how a priori knowledge is possible, it 
belongs to psychology, not to transcendental philosophy. 

26. Trattsixndetital Detiuction ofifu Categorits as 
employed in Experiena. 

In the metaphysical deduction it has been proved that 
categories have their origin a priori, because they per- 
fectly agree with the universal logical functions of 
thought In the transcendental deduction (20, 21), we 
have seen how the categories make possible the a priori 
knowledge oi objects of perception in general. We 
have now to explain how, by means of the categories, we 
are capable of knowing a priori objects of which we are 
conscious only when ovr senses are actually affected. 
What we propose to explain is not how there can be an 
a priori knowledge of sensible objects as regards the form 
of perception, but how there can be an a priori know- 
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lerfe^ of the laws by which the combination of objects 

1 60 is effected, or, as we may s^y, what are the Jaws imposed 
upon nature, without which there would be no nature 
at all. 

The first thing to be observed is that hj^^ynfMsii-^/ 
ap prelunsi on is meant the putting together of various 
deierminadons in an e mpirica l percegtiga, an act without 
which there could be no observation ^r empirical con' 
sc iousg ess of a phenomenal object 

In space and time we have a priori fonns of outer as 
well as inner perception ; and to these the synthesis of 
apprehension must always conform, because tn no other 
way can apprehension take place at alL Eut space and 
time are more than mere forms of sensuous perception : 
they are themselves perceptions that contain a complex 
of dements, and these elements are conceived a priori to 
be determined to unity (see Transcendental yEsthetic), 
Aicng with these perceptions (not in them) there is pre- 
supposed a priori, as condition of all synthesis of 

161 apprehension, a unity (tf synthesis of the various determin- 
ations of inner and outer perception ; and this, again, 
implies that whatever can be perceived as in space and 
time must submit to combination. This synthetic unity 
can only be the combinadon, in conformity with the 
categories, of the various elements of any given perception 
in an original consciousness, in so far as the combination 
is applied to our sensuous percepfien. Hence, all sy nthes is, 
including even that through which sensible observation is 
possible, stands under the categories. And, as experience 
is knowledge by means of connected observations, the 
cate gories are co nditions of the^possibility of e3tperience, 
and therefore hold a pri&ri of all qbjectsjsf experience. 
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162 I observe a house, for instaBce^ by the apprehension 
various determinations given in empirical perceptioD, 
The necessaiy unity of space, and of external sensuous 
perception in general, i^ presupposed, and I draw as it 
were an outline of the house, in conformity with this 
synthetic unity of its determinations in space. But, if I 
abstract from the form of space, the very same synthetic 
unity has its seat in understanding, and is the category of 
quantity, or the category of the synthesis of the homo- 
geneous in any perception whatever. To this category, 
therefore, the synthesis of apprehension^ — that is, the 
observation — must completely conform. 
i6j Categories are_conceptions which a j>rw«_£rescribe 
laws to phenomena, and therefore to natiire as the sum 
total of all phenomena {natura materiaUter sfiecfaia). 
Now, the categories are not derived from nature, nor do 
they adapt themselves to nature as their model, for in 
that case they would be merely empirical. How, then, 
one asks, can it be shown that nature must adapt itself to 
them ? How can the categories determine a priori the 
combination of the complex phenomena of nature, instead 
of going to nature to find out how phenomena are com- 
bined ? Here is the solution of the problem, 
f 64 It is no more wonderful that the laws of phenomena in 
nature must agree with ujiderstanding and its a priori 
form, or faculty of combining any complex given to it, 
than that phenomena themselves must agree with the 
form of a /f/irr sensuous perception. Just as phenomena 
have no existence at all, apart from a subject that has 
senses, so there exiaLPoJ aws in p henomena, apart from 
a subject that has und erstanding, Things in themselves 
would of course have laws of their own, even if they did 
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Dot come within the knowledge of the subject through 
his understanding. But phenomena are tnerely the 
manner in which things appear in consciousness, and give 
no knowledge of what things may be in themselves. As 
mere appearances they are subject to no law of con- 
nection but that which is imposed by the connective 
faculty. Now, it is imagination that connects the various 
units of sensuous perception, and imagination is de- 
pendent upon understanding for the unity of its inteUec- 
tual synthesis, and upon sensibility for the complexity of 
apprehension. But nothing can come under observation 
without a synthesis of apprehension, and this empirical 
synthesis is dependent upon the traoscendental synthesis, 
and therefore upon the categories. Hence, all that can 
65 be observed, or can come to empirical conscious uess, 
that is, aU phenomena of nature, must depend for com- 
bination upon the categories. In the categories, there- 
fore, nature^ as a system of necessai y TaW ^ {naUtra 
famialiier speetaia) has its ground and origin. Pure 
underatanding, however, cannot by mere categories pre- 
scribe a priori any laws to phenomena other than those 
universal laws of nature that apply to all objects in space 
and time. Special laws, as relating only to what is 
empirically determined, cannot be ctnnpleteiy derived Iroin 
the categories, although they must all, without exception, 
stand under the categories. To learn what are the special 
laws of nature, we must go to experience ; but it is none 

Pftie less t rue that only the a priori laws imposed by 
Understanding tell us what is necessary for any experience 
whatever, and what is capable of being known as an 
object of experience. 
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\j 37. Risult of tht Dfdvdwn 9f thi Caitgories. 

We cannot j'/S-mA an object without categories; we' 
cannot know an object so thought without perceptions 
that correspond to categorias. Now, all our perceptions 
are sensuous, and therefoie all our knowledge of objects 
that are presented in perception is empirical. But 

166 empirical knowledge is experience. Hence there can be 
no a priori knowledge, except of objects that are capable 

^ of entering into experience. 

But although such knowledge is limited to objects of 
experience, it is not therefore altogether derived from 
experience. For pure perceptions as well as pure con- 
ceptions are elements in knowledge, and both are found 
in us a priori. There are only two ways in which we can - 
account for a necessary coincidence of the data o^^H 
experience with the conceptions which we form of it»^^ 
objects ; either that experience must make the concep- 
tions possible, or the conceptions must make experience 

167 possible. The former supposition is inconsistent with 
the nature of the categories, not to speak of pure sensuous 
perception ; for the categories, as a priori conceptions, 
are independent of experience, and to derive them from 
experience would be a sort of gtneratia utquivoca. The 
alternative supposition, which involves what may be 
called an epigenesis of pure reason, must therefore be 
adopted, and we must hold that the categories, as pro- 
ceeding from understanding, contain ±e grounds of the, 
possibtfity of any experience whatever. 

168 Short Statement of the Deduct i^a. 

What has been shown in the deduction of the c< 
gories is that t he pure conceptions of unders tanding. 
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which all_ theoretical a priori knowledge is based, are 
pr inciple s that make experience possible. In other 
(69 words, they are principles for the general detemtinalion of 
^e^omenain 5pace_and time, a determination that 
ultimately flows from the principle of the ori^nal syn- 
thetic unity of apperception as the form of understanding 
in relaSon to space and time, the original foims of 
sensibility, 

^H BOOK II.— THE ANALYTIC OF JUDGMENTS s/ 

M Tr^ticmdetHai y^ttdgmmt. 132 

If understanding ia called the faculty of rules, judgment 
will be the faculty of subsumption under rules, that is, the 
faculty of de cidin g whether something stands under a 
given rule or not {casus datae le^\ Now pure general 
logic does not, and indeed cannot, lay down rules for the 
application of judgment. For, as it abstracts from all the 
cmtent of knowledge, ite sole business is to analyze the 

7* pure form of knowledge, as expressed in conceptions, ^33 
judgments, and inferences, and from this analysis to 
derive formal rules for the general use of understanding. 

74 The busi ness of transc endental logic, on the other hand, I3S 
is to lay down definite rules which may enable judgment 
to make a cor rect and certain use of the„ coiiceptions of 
uiwdetat^ding. For transcendental philosophy has the 
peculiarity that it not only brings to hght the rules, or 
rather the universal condition of rules, implied in the 

t75 pure conceptions of understanding, but it is able also to 
indicate a priori the case to which each rule should be 
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applied- The reasoo of its superiority in this respect 
over ail other theoretical sciences, except mathcmaticSj 
is that the conceptions with which it deals relate to 
objects a priori. 

The^ trans cendental doctrine of judgment consists of iji 
two chapters. The first treats of th e sen suo us cond ition 
_ withoutjrhidi do pare conceptious of understendiiig^can 
rbe^used. This is called the schenaatism of underatanding. 
The second deals with the synthetic judgments, which 
arise fl/n'tfrt when the pure conceptions of understanding 
are brought into use under that condition, and which 
uaderlie all other e priori knowledge. It treats, in other 
words, of the principles of pure understanding. 



176 Chapter I, — The Schematism of thk Categories, 13 

In alt subsumption, the object of which we are conscious 
must be homogeneous with the conception under which it 
is brought ; in other words, the conceprion must contain 
some determination that is also present in the object 
subsumed under it This in fact is what we mean when 
we say that an object is contained under a conception. 
The empirical conception of a plaie^ for instance, is 
homogeneous with the pure geometrical conception of a 
circle, because the roundness which is thought as a deter- 
mination of the plate is presented as a perception in the. 
circle. 

Now, a pure conception, or category, is quite hetero- 
geneous from an empirical perception, or indeed from 
any sensuous perception, and hence no pure concep- 
tion can ever be found realized in a perception. 

177 one will say that the category of cause can be 1 
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visible to sense, or can be presented in a particular 
perception as a property of it How then can a percep- 
tion be subsumed under a pure conception? How can 
a category be applied in determination of an object of 
sense ? It is because this very natural and very important 138 
question demands an answer that a transcendentaJ doc- 
trine of judgment is necessary. It must be shown how 
purt eom^tions of understanding can possiblj^ be applied 
to phenomena. In other sciences it is not necessary to 
show that conceptions are applicable to objects, because 
the general conception of the object is not in the same 
I way distinct and heterogeneous from the object as 
' presented in coftcrsto. 

Manifestly there ratist be SMoe^^ird^ing, which is 
homogeneous on the_one hand with the category, and on 
the other hand with the object of sense, and which thus 
makes the applicatioji^ of the j)ne to the other possible. 
ITiis mediating id ea mas t be pure^ m free from^y 
empirical element, and yet it must be a.t once inttUectuat 
and sensuous. Such an idea is the iransee fuUnial sehim a. 
The category contains the pure synthetic unity of any 
elements of which we can be conscious as different 
Time, as the formal condition of the. various determina- 
tions of inner sense, and therefore of the connections of 
all our ideas, contains aprioriSn pure perception a variety 
of differences. Now, a transcendental determination of 
I time is so far homc^eneous with the category which 
Lg gives unity to it, that it is universal, and rests upon an a 
' priori rule. But, on its other side, that determination is ,, 
to a certain extent homogeneous with the object of sense, 
smce time is present in every object of which we can be 
empirically conscious. By means of the transcendental 
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:rmiDation ot ttme or scnema, tne category may 
fore be applied to phenomena, or, what is the same thing, 
the phenomenon may be subsumed under the category, 

179 Id itself a schema is merely a product of imagination ; 140 
but, as in producing it imagination does not seek to set 
before itself an individual object of perception, but to 
produce unity in the general determination of sensibility, 
we mustjdistinguish between^ the schema and the image. 
If I set down five points one after the other, thus 

I have before me an image of the number 

five. But if I think simply of number — of any number at 
all, be it five or a hundred — my thought is rather of the 
method by which a certain sum, say a thousand, may be 
presented in an image, in conformity with a certain con- 
ception, than itself an image. It would, in fact, be very 
hard to compare the image of so large a number as a 
thousand with the conception of it. Now, t he conscio us- 

iSo ness of a universal proc ess o f imaeinatio n, b|y_whichjin 
image js_prQ¥ided-for a conception, is what I call the 
schgma ot a .conception. 

In^oint_of fectLSchemata, and not images,, lie at the 
foundation of our pure sensuous conceptions. No image 14' 
of a triangle can ever be adequate to the general 
conception of triangle. The conception includes aU 
triangles — right-angled, obtuse-angled, etc. ; and, hence, 
the image which I can set before myself can never reach 
to the universality of the conception, but occupies only a 
part of its sphere. The schema of the triangle can exist 
nowhere but in thought : it is simply a rule for the 
synthesis of imagination, in the determination of pure 
figures in space. Much less can a sin^e obj ect of 
experience, or an image of a single object, reach to the 
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universality of an empirical conception. The direct 
relation of an empirical conception is to the schema of 
imagination, or the rule by which a perception is deter- 
mined in conformity with that conception. The concep- 
tion of a dog, for instance, is a rule for the guidance of 
imagination in tracing out the figure of a certain four- 
footed animal ; but it cannot be restricted to any single 
determinate figure that experience can supply, nor can it 
even be presented in concrsto in any possible image that 1 
am capable of imagining. This schematism of our under- 
it&nding, in its application to phenomena and to their 
pure form, is an art hidden away in the depths of the 
gj human soul, the secret of which we need not hope to 
drag forth to the light of day. This much may be said : 
that the image is a product of the e mpirical faculty of 
productive im agination ; while the schema of sensuous, 
conceptions, as, for instance, of figures in space, is a 143 
product, and as it were a monogram, of pure a_^ori 
imagination, which makes the consciousness of an image 
possible at all An image is necessarily connected with 
a conception through the schema, and is in no case quite 
congruent with the conception. But what distinguishes 
the schema of a pure conception of understanding as 
such, is that it cannot be presented in an image at all, 
but is simply the pure synthesis, which conforms to a rule 
of imity expressed in the category. Such a schema is a 
^^^scendentai product of iitiagination. It is a determina- 
^^pOQ of the inner sense according to conditions of its form 
' of time in view of all ideas, a determination which is 
necessary, if ideas are to be brought together a priori 
in one conception, in conformity with the unity of 
apperceptiom. 
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iSz The pure image of all magnitudes {guanfa) that are 
presented ia outer sense is space ; the pure image of all 
objects of sense, inner as well as outer, is time. Bui 
quantity {guaniitas), as a conception of understanding, 
ha5_asjts^e}i£ma_2fKi''^<f^j or the idea of the successive 
addition of boraogeneous unit to homogeneous uniL 
Number is, therefore, the unity of synthesis implied ija 14J 
putting together any homogeneous units of perception 
whatever, a unity which results fironn the generation cf ^ 
time itself in the apprehension of the perception. ^^ 

The category of reality is the conception of that which 
corresponds to any sensation whatever^ and therefore of 
that, the very idea of which is that it has being in time ; 
the categQiy of negation, is the conception of that^ the 
very idea of which is that it has no being in time. The 
opposition of reality and negation therefore rests upon 
the distinction between a time as Glled and the same 
time as empty. And, as time is merely the form of per- 
ception, that which it^ the phenomenon corresponds to 
sensation is the transcendental matter, or reality, of aJl 
objects as actual things. Now, every sen&ation has 
degree or magnitude by which it is capable of filling the 
same time more or less, or, in other words, of occupying 
the inner sense, with more or less completeness, down to 
the vanishing point (^ o = negatio). Hence, there is 

i3j a relation and connsection, or rather a transition from 
reality to negation, which makes us capable of setting 
every reality before ourselves as a quantum. The schema 
of reality, as the quantity of something so far as it fills a 
time, is just this continuous and uniform generation of 
reality in time, by the gradual descent firom a sensadoa 
that has a certain degree in time to its disappearance, or. 
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hat is tbe same thing, the gradual ascent from the 
negation of sensation to its deftnite degree. 

The schema of substance is the permaDence of the i44 
real in time, or the idea of the real as presupposed in the 
empirical determination of time, and as persisting while 
alj else changes. Time does not itself pa^s away, but the 
changeable in time passes away in its particular being. 
What corresponds in the phenomenon to time, which is in 
itself unchangeable and permanent, is the unchangeable 
in existence, or substance; and only in reference to 
substance can the succession and the co-existence of 
phenomena be determined in time. 

The schema of cause, and of the causality of a thing 
in general, is the real which is supposed never to exist 
without being followed by something else. It consists, 
therefore, in the succession of various determinations, in 
iiSO far as that succession is subject to a rule, 
^ft The sc\ema of community (reciprocal action), or of 
l^the reciprocal causality of substances as regards their 
84 accidents, is the co-existence in conformity with a uni- 
versal rule of the determinations of one substance with 
those of another. 

The schema of possibility is the harmony of the 
sj^thesis of different ideas with conditions of time in 
generaL Opposttes, for instance, cannot exist in the 
same tiling at the same time, but only the one after the 
other. The schema of possibility therefore determines 
how a thing is capable of being known at any time. 

Tbe schema of actuality is existence in a deteiminate 145 
tun& 

The schenia of necessity is the existence of an object 
at all times. 
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From all this it :s plain that t he schema of every on e 
of the catego ries is in som e way relative to time. The 
schema of quantity is the generation or synthesis of time 
itself in the successive apprehension of an object ; the 
schema of quality, the synthesis of sensation, as implied 
in observation, with the consciousness of time, or, in 
other words, it is the filling up of time ; the schema of 
relation^ the relation of different perceptions to one 
another at ail times, or in conformity with a rule for the 
detemuDation of time ; lastly, the schema of modality, 
in its three forms, time itself as the correlative of the 
determination whether and how an object bdcHigs to 
time. The schemata are, therefore, just apr kri d etermi- 
nations of time in confomilty with rules, Following the 
ordejr^rthe categories, we iind that these rales, which 
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I S5 apply to all possible objects of cipMience, rslate to the 
series of time, the conierU of lime^ the order sfiime, and the 
C0mpreham0n_ ^tifse^ 

We thus see that the schematitm of undentandin^^ 
through the transcendental synthesis of imagination, is 
neither more nor less than the wa y in which the various 
determinations of perception are reduced to unity in the 
inner sense, and so indirectly to the unity of apperception, 
the function that corresponds to the receptivity of inner 
sense. The schemata are, therefore, the tr ue and only 14 
conditions under which the categories obtain ttgnt^qnce^ 
by be^ng brought into relation with objects. In the end, 
therefore, the categories have no other application than 
to objects of a possible experience. They merely serve 
to bind phenomena together under universal rules of 
synthesis, by means of a necessary a priori unity tha^has 
its source in the neces^zy combination of all conscious- 1 
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ness in the original unity of apperception. Thus it is 
that the categories make phenomena fit for a thorough- 
going connection in one experience. 

Within this whole of possible experience all our know- 
ledge lies, and in the universa! relation to possible 
experience consists that transcendetitftl truth which 
precedes empirical truth and njakes it possible. 

But no one can fail to see that, although only the 
86 s^ifiDjata of sensibility can realize^ the categories, they 
none the les s restrici them. For the schemata limit the 
categories by conditions that lie outside of understanding 
and in sensibility. The schema is in harmony with the 
cat^oiy, but it is properly merely the sensuous appear- 
ance or sensuous conceprion of an object. Now, it is 
naturally supposed that the sphere of a conception 
previously restricted is enlarged when the restriction is 
taken away. Hence it may be thought that the categories 147 
in their purity, or apart from all conditions of sensibilitj, 
hold true of things as they rea lly are ; while the schemata 
present" them_ only as (key afipmr^ On this view the 
categories will have a much wider meaning than the 
schemata, and wiU be quite independent of them. And 
this is so far true that, even apart from all sensuous con- 
ditions the categories are not meaningless, for they still 
have the logical meaning of the unity of our ideas of ob- 
jects. But no conception has in itself objective meaning, 
because, apart from the conditions of sensibility, there is 
no object to which it can be applied. Substance, for 
instance, viewed apart from the sensuous deteTmination 
of permanence, simply means, that which can be thought 
only as subject, never as the predicate of anything else. 
But such an idea has no meaning for us, b«cau5e it telU 
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US nothing whatever about the actual natucre of the thing 
that is thoughl to be an ultimate subject. Without 
schemata, therefore, the categories are only functions of 
understandiBg for conceptions, and give no knowledge 
of objects.' Meaning comes to them from sensibility, and 
ibilitv re.iii^es understand in gf nnlv by rest 



restritting it _^J 



BAPTTR II.— Principles of'Pure Understaneukg. 14! 



In the preceding chapter, we have considered the 

transcendental faculty of judgment with reference only 
to the universal conditions, under which it is justified in 
employing the categories for the production of synthetic 
judgments. We have now to setforth, in systematic 
order, the judgments which understanding, under that 
critical provision, actually produces o J>risri. The 
table of categories will no doubt be a safe and natural 
guide. Accordingly we find that all the piindples of i6| 
p^rejmdeiitanding are — 

1 . Axioms of Perception. 
s. Anticipations of 3. Analogies of 

Observation. Experience. 

4, Postulates of Empirical ThoughL 
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I, Axioms of PercfpHon. 

The principle of these is : All perceptions are extensive 
magnitudes. 

Pr00f, 

By an extensive magnitude jd: mean a magnitude in 163 
which the i dea of the part s necessarily precedes and 
makes possible the idea of the whole. I cannot have 
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the idea of a line, however small it may be, with- 
out drawing it in thought ; only by producing its parts 
one after the other, beginning from a certain point, do i6j 
I mark out the hne as a perception. Similarly with 
every portion of time, even the smallest. I am con- 
scious of time only in the successive advance from one 
moment to another, and it is by the addition of all the 
parts that a definite quantity of time is at last generated. 

Now, eitfigr^sp ace or tim e is present in every 

104 phenomenon as its pure element ; and as _this^_pure 
e leme nt can be known in apprehension only by a 
succe ssive synthe sb of part with part, every perception 
is An extensive magnitude. No phenomenon, therefore, 
can be perceived at all without being perceived as an 
aggregate or collection of previously given parts, a 
characteristic which does not hold good of every sort of 
magnitude, but only of those magnitudes, which, from 
their very nature, are apprehended and presented in 
consciousness as extensive. 

On this successive synthesis of productive imagina- 
tion in the generadon of figures, Geometry, as the 
mathematics of extension, is based. The axioms of 
geometry express the conditions of sensuous perception 
epnon', without which no schema of any pure concep- 
tion of an external object is possible ; as, for instance, 
that between any two points only one straight line can be 
drawn ; that two straight lines cannot enclose a 3pa.ce, 
etc. Such axioms as these properly apply only to 
magnitudes {quania) as such, 

As to quantity {quantitas), that is, the answer to the Ci 
|uestion how large a thing is, there are, strictly speaking, 
DO axioms, although several of the propositions referring 164 
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tiD tt are synthetic and inunedUtely cenaio {indemon 
ttrabiiia). The proposidons, that if equals be Added to 
equals the vhotes are equal, and that if equals be taken 
from equals the remainders are equal, are analytic pro- 

205 positions ; for I am directly conscious that the quantity 
generated in the one case is identical with the quantity 
generated in the other \ these propositions, therefore, 
have no title to be called axioms, which must needs be 
a priori synthetic propositions. There are, indeed, 
simple numerical propositions which are synthetic; but, 
unlike the synthetic propositions of geometry, they are 
not univeiBal, and therefore even they cannot be called 
axioms, but only numerical formula. That 7 + 5 « 1 2 is 
not an analytic proposition. For neither the idea of 7, 
nor that of 5, nor the idea of the combination of the two, 
yields the number 11. But, while it is synthetic, 
the proposition 7 + 5 = 12 la merely individual. The 
synthesis of the homogeneous can here take place only 
in one way, although no doubt the numbers may afterwards 
be employed universally. If I say that a triangle may be 
constructed out of three lines, any two of which are 
together greater than the third, I have before my mind 
the mere function of productive JmaginatioD, which may 
draw the lines greater or smaller, and bring them 
together in all sorts of angles at will. On the other 
hand, the number 7 is possible only in one way, and the 
number 13 can be produced only by the synthesis of 5 

206 with it If mere numerical formulae like this are to be 
called axioms, the number of axioms will be infinite. 

^ This transcendental principle of the mathematics 
nature greatly enlarges our apriori knowledge. It shows, 
as nothing else can show, that mathenaatica..^all its 
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precuion is applicable to objec ts of experience ; and this, 
so far from being self-evident, has been the occasion of 
much controversy. Phenomena are not things in them- 
selves. Empirical perception is possible only through 
the pure perception of space and of time ; and, therefore, 
whatever geometry says of pure perception is beyond 
dispute true also of empirical perception. All attempts 
to evade this conclusion, by showing tliat objects of 
sense need not conform to the rules of geometrical 
construction — for instance, the rule of the infinite divisi- 
bility of lines and angles — must be at once set aside. 
Were such a contention true, the objective truth of 
geometry, and therefore of all roathenmtics, would be 
overthrown, and it would be impossible to say why and 
how far mathematics should be applied to phenomena at 
aIL The sjmthesis of spaces and times, as the essential ''-^ 
'anas of all perception, is that which makes the appre- 
hension of a phenomenon even possible, and hence it is 166 
the condition of all external experience, and so of all 
knowledge of external objects. Whatever pure m athe- 
matics proves to be true of space and time must necessarily 
hold good of all external objects. All objections to the 
S07 truth of applied mathematics are but the chicanery of an 
ill-advised reason, which wrongly seeks to free objects 
of sense from the formal condition of our sensibility, 
and to treat them as if they were things in themselves 
apprehended by undei^tanding. If phenomena were 
really things in themselves, wecould know jnothing what- 
ever of them a priori ; and as no synthetic judgments 
can be based upon pure conceptions of space, geometry, 
as the science of the properties of space, would itself be 
imoossible. 
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a. Anticipations of Observation, 

The principle of tihese is ; In all ph^ao mena th e real, 
which ia an objec t pf seas ation, has mte p sive magnitud e 
ord^jee. 

Proof, 

309 If it should turn out that in all sensadons as such, how- i^ 
ever they triay differ from one another, there ia something 

^^, that can be known a priori i this would, in a very special 
sense, deserve to be called an anticipation. For by this 
name we should call attention to the remarkable fact that 
it 13 possible to say something a priori about the nature 
of empirical objects, that is, about that very element in 
them which is due to experience. 
-^ If no heed is paid to the aticcesston of different 

sensations, apprehension by means of mere sensation 
is found to occupy only a moment. Here there is no 
successive synthesis, advancing from the consciousness of 
the parts 10 the consciousness of the whole, and therefore 
that in the phenomenon which is called sensation has no 
extensive magnitude. The absence of sensation from the 
moment that it fills would therefore carry with it the | 

210 consciousness of that moment as empty = 0. Now that i6i 
which in empirical perception corresponds to sensation is 
reality {realiias phaenomenon) : that which corresponds to 
the absence of sensation is negation = 0. But every 
sensation is capable of diminution, so that it can decrease 
and gradually disappear- Between reality in the pheno- 
menon and negation, there is, therefore, a continuous 
series of many possible intermediate sensations, the 
difference between any two of which is always iess than 
the difference between the given sensation and 
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compJete negation. That is to say, the real in the 
phenomenon always has a quantity, but of thU quantity 
there is no consciousness in apprehension, because 
ap prehension , so ^ as it is due to the mner sensation, 
t akes place in o ne moment, and. does not consist in 
a successive synthe sis of diffCTent sensations, and there- 
fore does not advance from the parts to the whole. 
H gice the re al h as magnitude, but not extensive 
m agnitade . 

f iiyir^ nigrit ud e that is appre hended only as unity, 
plurality being conceived m it as simply appTOxitnatioa 
to negation = o, I call an intensive magnituck._^ Every 
reality in a phenomenon has therefore intensive magni- 
tude or degree. This reality may be regarded as a cause, ^ 
either of sensation or of some other reality in the pheno- 
menon, for instance, a change. The degree of reahty is 
then called momentum^ as when we speak of the momen- 
tum of gravity, to indicate a quantity, the apprehension of tfig 
which is not successive but instantaneous. I make this 
remark merely in passing, for this is not the place to treat 
of causality. 

Every sensation, then, and consequently every reality 
in a phenomenon, however small it may be, has an 
intensive magnitude or degree that can always become 
less, and between reality and negation there is a con- 
tinuous series of possible reatities, and of possible smaller 
perceptions. The colour red, for instance, has a degree 
which, however small it may be, is never the smallest 
possible ; and so with heat, the momentum of gravity, etc. 

The property of magnitudes, by which no part in them 
is the smallest possible> or no part is simple, is called their 
eentijim^y. Space and time are quanta ct>ntinua, because 
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no part of them can be presented that is not enclosed 
between limits (points or to omen ts), and therefore each 
part of space is itself a space, each part of time is itself a 
time. Space consists only of spaces, time of times. 
Points and moments are but liraitSi that is, mere places 
of limitation in space and time, and as such always 
presuppose the perceptions which they are to limit or 
determine. Mere places are not constituent parts, which 
can be given prior to space or time, and out of which 17^ 
space and time can be made up, Such magnitudes may 
also be called ^uct?, because the synthesis of productive 
imagination, by which they are generated, is a progression 

2t2 in time, the continuity of which is usually designated by 
the term Jiux orftewing. 

All phenomena are continuous magnitudes, and thaF 
in two ways : as pare perceptions, ^hey itre continuous 
extensivemagnttudes, and as perceptions of sense contaiii- 
ing sensation, and therefore reality, they are continuoiis 
intensive magnitudes. When the synthesis of determina- 
tions is interrupted, we have an aggregate of various 
objects of sense, not a single phenomenon as a quantum. I 
Such an aggregate is produced, not by continuing without J 
break the productive synthesis with which we begin, but ( 
by continually renewing a synthesis that is continually 
coming to an end. 

As all phenomena, whether they are viewed extensively 171 

a 13 or intensively, are continuous magnitudes, the continuity 
of all change, or transition of a thing from one state into < 
another, might readily be proved here, and indeed proved I 
mathematically. But the causality of a change, as pre- 
supposing empirical principles, does not come within the 
province of transcendental philosophy. Undeistanding 
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can give us no hint a /rwy fthat there can be a cause, 
which is capable of changing the state of thin gs, that is, 
determining them to the opposite of a given state. It is 
not simply that we cannot understand a priori how this 
can take pJace — for there are many other instances of a 
similar failure in a/wW knowledge, — but that only certain 
determinations of objects are capable of change at all, 
and what these determinations are we can learn only 
from expenence, although no doubt the cause must lie in 
that which is unchangeable. The only data that we have 
here before us, are the pure conceptions implied in all 
possible experience, which contain nothing empirical ; 
nor can we avail ourselves of the primary facts of experi- 
ence which lie at the foundation of pure physics without 172 
destroying the unity of our system. 

At the same time, there is no difficulty in showing that 
tfie pr inciple of understanding now under consideration 

of great value in enabling us to anticipate perceptions of 



sense, and even to some extent to supply their place, by 
guarding us against all false inferences that might be 
drawn from their absence, 
,14 If all reality in perception has a degree, between which 
and negation there is an infinite series of ever stnaller 
degrees, and if each sense must have a definite degree of 
receptivity for sensations, it is evident that no perception, 
and thexefpre no experience, can prove, directly or indi- 
rectly, by any possible ingenuity of reasoning, that a 
p^henomenon is absolutely destitute of reality. That is to 
y, there js no way of proving from experience that there 
is empQr space or empty time. For, in the first pUce, 
the complete absmce of reality from a perception of 
sense can_neyeT be observed ; and, in the second place, 
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the absence of all reality can never be inferred from any 
variation in tlie degree of reality of a phenomenon, nor 
ought it ever to be brought forward in explanation of that 
variation, For, although the whole perception of 
certain definite space or tittle is real through and through^ 
so that no part of it is empty ; yet, as every reality has a 
degree, which may diminish by infinite degrees down to 
nothing (the void), while the extensive magnitude of the 13 
phenomenon remains unchanged, there must be an infinity 
of degrees with which space or time may be filled ; hence 
the intensive magnitude may be greater or less in different 
phenomena, although the extensive magnitude of tl^J 
perception remains the same. ^^ 

SI 7 The quality of sensation— colour, taste, etc,^i3 always i\ 
merely empirical, and cannot be known « priori. But 
the real that corresponds to sensations in general, and is 
opposed to negation ^ o, stands merely for that the veiy 
conception of which implies being, and it has, therefore, 
no other meaning than the synthesis in empirical con- 
sciousness generally. In the inner sense, that empirical 
consciousness can be raised from q to any higher degree, 
so that the extensive magnitude of a perception may be 
greater or less, even when the intensive magnitude 
remains the same. Thus, the degree of sensation excited 
by an illuminated surface, may be as great as that pro^ 
duced by a number of less illuminated surfaces, the 
aggregate extent of which is twice as large. In consider- 

2i8 ing the intensive magnitude of a phenomenon, we may, 
therefore, abstract entirely from its extensive magnitude, 
and think only of the sensation, filling a single momen 
as generated by a synthesis that advances uniformly fro! 
o to the given empirical consciousness. Thua, while al! 
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sensations as such are given a posierion, it^ fflp be known 
a pri&ft' ffiat Id all^ belonp' 1Qie property of having a 
d^refc Tt is remarkable tha t of q uantity in general only 
a singie qual ity — the quality of continuity, can be known 
a pr iori, but that of quality, or the reality of phenomena, 
n othing m ore than the intensive quantity, or the posses- 
sion q{^degree,_can be known a ^i&rit while all else baa 
t_o_be_learped from_exj>erience. 




3. Analogies of Experience. \^ 

The principle of these is: Experien ce isj>ossible only 
through tjie consciousness of a necessary connection of 
perceptions of sense. 

Preqf, 

I9_ The thre e morf/oftime ss^ perfnanettee^ sucaessiottf and 177 
^0-existence. All the relations of phenomena in time will 
therefore be expressed in three rules, which precede all 
experience and make it possible at all. These rules state 
all the conditions under which phenomena can possibly 
existj in conformity with their unity in time. 

ISO The principle of all three analogies rests upon the neces- 
sary unity of apperception in all empirical consciousness, 
or perceptions of sense, ai' every mament of time. And 
as the unity of apperception is the a priori condition of 
all perception, that principle is based upon the synthetic 
unity of all phenomena as regards their relation in time. 
The original apperception is related to the inner sense, 
which contains all possible objects of consciousness, or, 
more exactly, it is related a priori to the ronu of inner 
sense, as the manner in which the manifold deternimations 
of empirical coJisciousness are ordered tn time. Now, in 
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original apperception all those deterroinations are to be 
united, as regards their relations in time ; for nothing can 
enter into my knowledge, oi be mine, nothing can be for 
me an object, that does not stand under the a j>riori 
transcendental unity of apperception. This synthttU 
uTtity in the temporal relation of all perceptions is, there- 
fore, determined a priori^ Mid is expressed in the law, 
that all empirical determinations in t ime_ _mi ist sta nd 
under universal rules of deienninatioa JD time. The 17 
Analogies of Experience tnuat tberefoi:e be-jules of this 
Jcind. ^ 

'^^c^AnaloiJes have the peculiarity, that they are no^' 
coticeroed wi th the synthesis of empirical perception 
implied in the consciousness of objects of sense, but only 
with the^^^5fn«_of^udi objects, and the reJaiims to one 
another by which their existence is determined. Now, a 

291 phenomenon may be so determined flj*w^",that the rule 
of its synthesis yields at once the perception which is 
presented to us in every empirical instance of it ; or, in 
other words, the rule may not only tell us the character 
of the synthesis, but may set the object before us as a 
perception. But the existence of phenomena cannot thus 
be known a. prion. We may indeed in this way come to 
know that something exists, but wc cannot definitely 
know what it is, nor can ^e anticipate how it will differ 
from other objects, when it is empirically perceived, 

^ The two principles already discussed, which I calle 
mathematical, to indicate that they justify the application 
of mathematics to objects of sense, showed merely how 
phenomena were possible, and how their perceptive 
form, as well as the real of sense perception, could 
be generated in conformity with rules of a 
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tnatical synthesis. Both principles, therefore, entitle us 
to estimate phenomena numerically and quantitatively. 
The degree of sensation of sunlight, for instance, may be 179 
determined a priori^ or constructed) by putting togetherj 
say, 300,000 illuminations of the moon. Those princi- 
ples may therefore be called constitutive. 

It is quite different with the principles that show how 
the existence of phenomena comes under a priori rules. 
13 2 Existence cannot be constructed ; all that can be done is 
to state the rules that determine the relations of existence, 
and these rules yield only regulative principles. Here, 
therefore, there can be neither axioms nor anticipations. 
If in observation something is presented as related in 
time to something else, as yet unknown, it is impossible 
to tell what that something else may be, or what may be 
its magniiude; all that we can tell is how the two per- 
ceptions, to exist at all, must be connected with each 

other, An ana logy of cxperiencejs^jhere^ iSo 

fore, merely a rule which states the co nditions jinder 
which oljserva don s of sense maY .b£ reduc ed to the unity 
of experience. Incompetent to tell us the conditions of 
observation, so far as its empirical element is concerned, 
it is not a principle eonsiiiutive of objects of sense or 
phenomena, but i^ merely reguiative. In Uke manner, 
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the postulates of empirical thought are regulative prin- 
iples. The certitude is as great for the regulative as 
T the roatheinatical or constitutive principles, for both 

are a priorit but the kind of evidence is different 



J62 In regard to the general method of proof in philosophy, 734 
it -must be observed that a demonstration is an apodictic 
proof which rests upon direct perception, But, in the 
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case of discursive knowledge, even those judgment^ 
which are based upon a/wit'conceptiotjs, and are there- 
fore apodictic, cannot be proved hy a. direct appeal to 
perception. It is only mathematics that admits of 
demonstrative evidence, for mathematics alone derives 
its knowledge, not from conceptions, but from the con- 
struction of conceptions—that is, from the perception 
which corresponds to certain conceptions and can be 
presented a priari. Even the solution of an algebraic 
equation is a process of construction, though not of 
geometrical construction ; for^ it consists in presenting 
conceptions in perception by means of symbols, and 
especially conceptions of the relation of quantities. 
Although, therefore, in its method algebra is not heur* 
is tic, it is able to guard against error in its results by 
placing all the conceptions that it employs directly before 
the eyes. But, while mathematics views the universal in 
cottcrtto — that is, in pure perception, where every error be^ 
comes immediately visible — philosophical knowledge has 
to dispense with this advantage, and to consider the univer- 

763 sal inabstractOf or through the medium of conceptions. 

It is therefore contrary to the true spirit of philosophy, 73 
and especially of pure philosophy, to boast of its dogmatic 
procedure, and to bedeck itself with the orders and the 
titles of mathematics. Such empty boasts can only 
retard the progress of philosophy, and prevent it froc 
detecting the illusion into which reason falls when it 
unaware of its true limits. 

764 A£odictic_pro20sitions may be distinguished as either 73I 
dogmaia or mathemata. By a do^ma is meant a synthetic 1 
proposition which is directly derived fro m co nceptiona ; 
By a mathtmUf one that is obtained by the construction 
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a conception. Of these two classes of a pHsri 
synthetic propositionSj popular language permits us to 
apply the term dogma only to philosophical knowledge, 
for we should hardly call a proposition in arithmetic or 
geometry a dogma. The ordinary use of words thus 
confirms the distinction we have drawn between judg- 
ments that jje jerived flrom conceptions, and judgments 
that rest upon the construction of conceptions^ 

Now, ifTs Impossible to find in the whole domain of 
pure speculative reason a single synthetic judgment that 
is directly derived from conceptions. For, reason is 
f6s unable to obtain from its pure ideas any synthetic judg- 
ment which holds true objectively. It is true that, by 
means of the conceptions of understanding, reason is able 737 
to show that there are certain principles which rest upon 
a soHd foundation ; but these principles it does not 
directly derive from conceptionSj but only indirectly, by 
showing the relation of the conceptions in question to 
something that is perfectly contingent— namely, possible 
experience. If something is presupposed as an object of 
possible experience, no doubt those principles are 
j apodictjcally certain ; but, in themselves, or directly, they 
^^can never be known u priori. Thus, no one, simply 
^H&om the conceptions contained in it, can see what is the 
^^ foundation of the proposition, that whatever happens has 
I its cause. Such a proposition can certainly be shown 
readily enough to be apodictic, if it is applied only 
[ within the field of experience \ but it cannot be a dognia. 
It must be called ^ priudpfc^ and not a theorem^ because 
it has the peculiar property, that it is the condition of 
that by which it is prbved^namely, experience, and 
1 must always be presupposed as essential to experience 
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Now, if in the speculative use of pure reason there are 
no dogmata, all dogmatic methods, whether they are 
borrowed from the mathematician or are peculiar to the 
individual thinker, are self-condemned. For they only 
serve to conceal defects and errors, and to give rise to 
philosophical illusion, instead of securing the true aim of 
[ihilosophy, which is to exhibit every step of reason in^ 
the clearest possible light Yet the method of philosophy, 
though it is not dogmatic, may always be iystemaiic. For 
766 our reason is itself subjectively a system, though, if we 738 
regard it merely as a source of pure conceptions, it is not 
a system of knowledge, but only a system by which our 
investigations may be carried on : in other words, it 
supphcs the principles of unity for knowledge, and must 
look to expmmce to supply the materials to be determined 
in accordance with these principles. 
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234 A. First Analogy. ^ 

PrindpU of the Permanence of Substance 

In all the changes of phenomena substance is perma 
nent, and its quantum in nature neither increases nor 
diminishes. 

Proof. 

235 Our apprehension of the various determinations of a 
phenomenon is always successive, and therefore is always 
changing. Hence there is nothing in apprehension, 
taken by itself, that enables us to say whether those 
determinations are, as an object of experience, co-existent 
or successive. An object of experience is possible only 

226 if there is something that always is^ something perman- 
ent and persistent, all change and co-existence being 
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nothing but so many modes of time in which that 
permanent something exists. Only in the permanent can 
there possibly be the relations of simultaneity and succes- 
sion, which are the sole relations in time, The permanent i8j 
is therefore the substratum of the empirical consciousness 
of time itself, and only in it is any determination of time 
possible at all. Pennanence is time considered quite 
generally, as the constant correlate of all change and all 
concomitance of actual objects of experience. For, 
change does not aifect time itself but only phenomena in 
time ; just as co-existence is plainly not a mode of time 
itself the parts of time not being together, but following 
one another. If it is said, that time itself comes into 
being part by part, we must suppose that there is another 
time in which it successively comes to be. Onl y throug h 
th e pennanent does existence in . a_ mimber_of successive 
moments acquire a magnitude, which we call duraiiim. 
In mere succession, taken by itself, existence is always 
vanishing and appearing, and never has even the smallest 
magnitude. Apart from the permanent, there is therefore 
no relation of time. Now, time cannot be perceived by 
itself; hence the permanent is the substratum of all the 
determinations of phenomena in time, and therefore the 
ji; condition without which there could be no synthetic unity 
in our perceptions, that is, in experience. Thus we learn 
that all^ existence and all chan^iadBie must be regarded 
assimpljj^iJd^^f the existence of that which does. 
DOt_change_but_pCTsists. In all phenomena the per- 
manent is therefore the object itself, that is, the substance 
{Jfhaenotn£non)y while all that changes, or can change, per- 184 
tains merely to the maimer in which substance or substances 
exist, and therefore to the di^ terminations of substance. 
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329 T he detennination s o f a substance are called accidents, 
Thef are always real, because t hey are just the manner 
in which t he su bstance e xists, whereas negations are 
merely determinations which affirm that a subst^ce does 

130 not exist in a certain manner. If we wish to say, that 
what is real in a substance has a special sort of existeoce, 
as, for instance, that motion is the tnanner in which 
matter exists, we are wont to speak of this mode of ex' 
istence as inherencet to distinguish it from thc^ existence 
of the substance, which is called suhHtteiKi. But this is 
apt to lead to moch misapprehension, and it is more precise 1 8; 
and more correct to s^y^ that an accident is simply the 
manner in which the existence of a substance is positively 
determined. At the same time, tJie conditioiis under 
which understanding in its logical use operates, gives a 
kind of independence to that in the existence of a sub- 
stance which can change while the substance remains 
unchanged, and this changing element we are led to view 
as standing in relation to the really permanent and 
radical element It is for this reason that the category 
of substance is put among the categories of relation; for, 
although strictly speaking it does not itself contain a 
relation, it yet is the condition of relations, 

Tbe_coDce£tiQn Q(_jAange can be properly understood 
only by reference to the idea of permanence. Coming 
fb'Se' and ceasing to be are not changes of that which 
comes to be or ceases to be. Change is a mode of 
existence that follows upon another mode of existence of 
the very same object. Ajj that changes is jerrmawe'n/, 
and only its state alters. As this alteration affects only 
the determtnatioDS, which can cease to be or begin to be^ 

231 we may say, in words that sound somewhat paradoxical, 
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that only the permanent changes, while the changeable 
is subject to no change, but only to an alternation, in 
which certain determinations cease to be as others begin 
to be. 

Change, then, can be observed only in substances. 188 
An absolute beginning or cessation can by no possibility 
be observed, but only a determination of that which is 
pernianent; because only by reference to that which Is 
permanent can there be any consciousness of the transi- 
tion from one state into another, and from not being to 
being. And these states can be known empirically only 
as alternating determinations of that which is permanent. 
If we suppose something absolutely to begin to be, we 
must also suppose that there was a point of time in which 
that something was not. But with what are we to con- 
nect this point of time, if not with something that already 
I is ? For, an empty time, if we suppose such to precede 
^^khe point of time in question, is Jiot a possible object of 
^^perception ; and if we connect what is supposed 
absolutely to begin to be with things that existed before 
it, and continue to exist up to the mc 'nt of its origina- 
tion, that which is supposed absoluLciy to begin to be 
must be really a determination of the permanent that 
existed before it. So, als o, tha t which ab solutely ceases 
to be requires us to presuppose the empirical conscious- 
ness of a time in which there was nothing to observe. 

Substances, then, are the substrates of all determina- 
tions of phenottiena in time. If some substances could 
come into being, and others cease to be, even the sole 
condition, under which the empirical unity of time is 
possible, would be taken away. We should in that case 
132 be compelled to suppose, that phenomena were in two 
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distinct times j and that existence flowed away in two 
parallel streams. But this is absurd, for there is only om 
time, and different times are not side by side, but follow '^J 
one another. 

Permanence is therefore a necessary condition, without' 
which phenomena cannot be determined as things or 
225 objects in a possible experience. Tjie permanentj^s the 
substance, or th^realj in j. phenomenon^ which, as the 
substratum of ajUjchange, always remains. Jthe^same. And 
as substajice can be subject to no change in existence, its 
quantum in nature can neither increase nor diminish. 



n^ B,— Second Amhgy. ^ 

Principle &f Carnal Succession. 

All changes take place in conformity with the law of thi 
connection of cause and effect. 



Pro&f. 

234 The apprehension of the various determinations 
phenomenon is always successive. The ideas of the parts 
follow one another in consciousness. Whether the parts 
follow one another in the object alsoj is a different 
thing. Now, anything whatever of which we are con- 
scious, anything of which we have an idea, we may 
certainly call an object ; but it is not so easy to say what 

*3S is meant when the term object is applied to a phenome- igi; 
non. In this case by an object must be understood, not 
a mere idea, but only that in the idea which stands for 
an object But in so far as by an object we mean merely 
our own ideas as objects of consciousness^ there is no 
distinction between actual objects of sense and i" 




apprehension or reception of them in the synthesis of 
imagination. So far we must therefore say that the 
I various determinations of phenomena are always pro- 
H duced in the mind successively. Were phenomena 
~ things in themselves, no man could tell how the various 
determinations, as they arise one after the other in con- 
_aciousness, might be connected in the object As we 
cannot go outside of our own consciousness, there is no 
possible way of knowing how things may be in them- 
selveSji apart from the ideas through which we are 
afTected by them. But, although phenomena are not 
things in themselves, and yet are the only things that 
can be presented to us as knowledge, it is necessary to 
explain what there is in phenomena themselves that can 
connect their various determinations in time, while yet 
the consciousness of those determinations is in apprehen- 
i_ sion always successive. Thus, for instance, the appre- 
H hcnsion of the various determinations contained in the 
» perception of a house is successive. But no one would 
think of saying that the determinations of the house itself 
236 are successive. Now, when I ask how an object is to be 
conceived from the transcendental point of view, I find 
that the house is not a thing in itself, but only a phe- 
nomenon, that is, it ift the consciousness of something, 
the transcendental object of which is unknown. The 
question therefore is,_ what is meant by the connec*. 
tion of various determinations in the phenomenon itself, 
that phenomenon being yet no thing in itself. Here that 

» which lies in the successive apprehension is considered as 
mere modes of my coosciottsness, while the phenomenon 
which is given to me, although it is nothing but a complex 
of these modes, is yet regarded as their object, and the coD' 
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ception which I derive trotn them is held to harmoni; 
necessarily with that object. It soon becomes evident 
that, as truth consists in the agreement of knowledge 
with its object, the only question here must be in r^ard 
to the formal conditions of empirical truth, The phe- 
nomenon as an object can be opposed to apprehension 
as a series of states of consciousness, only on the ground 
that it is a unique mode of apprehension, which stands 
under a rule that necessitates the connection of its various 
determinations in a certain way. That in the phenome 
non which contains the condition of this necessary rule 
of apprehension, is the object 

Let us now go on to our special problem. There can 
be no empirical observation that something has occurrci 
that is, that somethingj or some state, has come to be 
2 jj which before was not, unless there has previously been 
observed something jhat does not contam this state in 
itsel£ For, an actual thing following upon an empty 193 
time, an absolute Jjeginning preceded by nothing, can^^ 
no more be apprehended than empty time itself. Evi^j^^ 
apprehension qf^n event Js_ therefore a perception that ^ 
follows upon another perception. But, as this is true in 
all synthesis of apprehension, even in such a synthesis as 
that of the determinations of a house already instanced, 
thwe is nothing in the mere succession of perceptions to 
distinguish the apprehension of an event from any oth^ 
apprehension. But 1 note further, that when I am coh- 
scious of a phenomenon as containing an events th^ 
perception of the antecedent state A cannot follow the 
perception of the consequent state B, but, on the con* 
trary, B, in my apprehension, always follows A, while A 
never follows B but can only precede it. I sec^ for 
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istance, a ship moving down stream. I first observe 
ter up the stream* and then lower down^ and it is 
impossibly that in the apprehension of the phenomenon 
I should first observe the ship lower down the stream 
and then higher up. The order in which the perceptions 
follow one another in myapgrehension is here deter- 
mined, and to that order my api;jehensipD is tied down." 
jjS In the former example of the house, my apprehension 
might begin with a perception of the roof and end with 
the basement, but it might just as well begin from below 
and end above, or again the units of my empirical 
observation might be apprehended from right to left or , 
from left to right. In that series of observations there T93 
was therefore no fixed order that made it necessary for 
my apprehension to begin at a certain moment in the 
empirical combination of the various elements of percep- 
tion. But, in the observation of_any_eyem) there always 
Ki a rule th at makeit the order in which the elements of 
►erception follow onea.nother_Jn my apprehension a 
In this case, therefore, the suhjeciive succession ^si'^ 
pprehensioQjnust be. derived- fronx the objictive mcces- 
sien of the phenomena. Were it not so, there would be 
nothing whatever to determine the order of succession 
in my apprehension, and to distinguish one sort of phe- 
nomenon from another. Viewed by itself a mere 
succession of apprehension is quite arbitrai-y, and tells us 
nothing about the connection of the elements of per- 
ception in the object. The objective connection must 
therefore consist in Jie order in which the elements of 
perception follow each other, the order being this, that_ 
the apprehension of one event follows the apprehension 
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of another event in conformit y trnth a rule. Thus only ara 
I justified in saymg, that there is succession in the phe- 
nomenon, and not merely in my apprehension^ or^ in other 
words, that I cannot possibly iiave tbe apprehension 
any other order. 

In conformity with this rule, there must he in that \ 
259 which precedes any event, the condition for a rule by j 
which the event always and necessarily follows ; but 1 
I cannot say, conversely, that I can go back from 194 
tbe event and apprehend what precedes it. No pheno- 
menon ^oes back from a given point of time to an 
^antecedent point of time, but it yet is related to sotrn \ 
antecedent point of time; on the other hand, the progression 
from a given time to the precise time that follows is 
necessary. Now something certainly follows, and this I 
must necessarily refer to something else, which precedes 
it and upon whicfiTit^ibllows necessarily or in conformity 
_with a rule. Accordingly, t he event, as that whic h is 
conditioned, points back with certainty to some 
condition, and~"thls c6ndM6n~ta~ what determines Ih^ 
event. 
340 When therefore we have experience of any events we 
always presuppose that something has gone before, 
on which the event follows according to a rule. Other- 
wise I should not say that the object follows, for I am 
not justified in saying that there is succession in an 
object merely because there is a succession in my 195 
apprehension, but only because there is a rule that 
determines the succession of my apprehension by relation 
to what precedes. It is therefore always by reference to 
such a rule that I make my subjective synthesis or 
synthesis of apprehension objective, and under this 
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presupposition, and this presupposition only, is even 
the experience of an event possible at all. 

No doubt this seems to contradict the whole view of 
the course of thougtLt that the facts have always been 
held to warrant The accepted doctrine is, that, from 
the repeated observation and comparison of many cases 
in which certain events follow certain antecedents, we are 

141 first led to the discovery of a rule according to which the 
events invariably follow those antecedents, and then by 
reflection on the rule, to the general conception of cause. 
But on that showing, the conception of cause would be 
merely empirical, and the rule based upon it, that every 1 96 
event has a cause, would be just as contingent as the 
eKperience_JfronL which it was derived. Having no 
a priori foundation, but resting merely on induction, 
it would have no genuine universality, but only a purely 
suppositious universality and necessity. The truth is, 
that here the same principle applies as in the case of 
other pure a priori elements, for instance^ space and 
time : the principle that we can derive a clear conception 
from experience, only because we have ourselves put it 
into experience, and, indeed, have thereby made ex- 
perience possible at all. No doubt we cannot have a 
logically clear idea of cause, as a rule that detemnines 
the series of events, until we have made use of it in 
experience, but it is none the less truej, that a tacit 
reference to that rale, as a condition of the syntheric 
unity of phenomena in time, was the foundation of 
experience itself, and therefore preceded it a pri&ri. 

144 No experience whatever is even possible without 199 
understanding, and the first thing that understanding 
does, is not to make the conception of special objects 
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y consciousness of an object 
245 possible. Now, this it effects by conferring upon pheD- 
omena and their existence order in time> assigning a I 
priori to each of them as consequent a determinate posi- 
tion in time relatively to what precedes. Were such 20^ 
position in time not assigned to phenomena^ they would j 
not harmonize with time itseif, all the parts of which have 
their position determined a prieri. Now, the determinate j 
position of phenomena cannot be teamed from the 
relation of phenomena to absolute time, for absolute 
dme cannot be observed j on the contrary, it is the 
phenomena that must determine for one another Iheir 
position in time, making the order in time in which each 
occurs necessary. That which follows or occurs, must 
follow in conformity with a universal rule, on that which 
was contained in a preceding state. Thus arises a series 
of phenomena, which, by the action of understanding, 
necessarily assumes in the series of possible perceptions 
the very same order and unbroken connection which are 
found a priori in time itself, as the form of inns 
perception in which all perceptions must have their 
position. 

The perception of an event is therefore a possible 
experience, which becomes an actual experience, when 
regard a phenomenon as detennined to its position in 
time, and therefore as an object that can always be found 
in the connection of perceptions in accordance with a ruli 
2i6 This rule, by which a thing is determined conformably 
with the succession of time, is, that in what precedes is to 
be found the condition under which an event always 
or necessarily follows. 
The proof of this proposition rests entirely upon the 
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following grounds. J All empirical knowledge implies the 
synthesis by imagination of various deterraiuations, 
This synthesis is always saccessive, or, in other words, 
the various determinations always follow one another in 
consciousness. In this synthesis of imagination, how- 
evefj there is no fixed order of succession, for the series 
of ideas may be taken just as well backwards as forwards. 
But, if this sjfTithesis is a synthesis of apprehension, 
in which there is a consciousness of the various deter- 
minations contained in a given phenomenon, the order is 
determined in the object, or, more exactly, there is in otir 
apprehension an order of successive synthesis that 
determines an object, and in conformity with that order 
something must necessarily precede, and if it exists, 
something else must necessarily follow. If, therefore, in 
my observation I am to obtain the knowledge of an event, 
that is, of something that actually takes pkcCj my 
observation must carry with it an empirical judgment, in 
which the succession is thought as so determined that the 
event in question is preceded by something else, which it 
47 follows necessarily or according to a rule. Were this not 
soj were I to determine the antecedent as existing, with- 
out being forced to recognize the event as following, I 
should be compelled to regard the succession as a mere-' 
subjective play of my imagination, or, if 1 still supposed. 
it to be objective, I must call it a mere dream. Hence 
that relation of phenomena, that is of possible perceptions, 202 
in which the consequent is necessarily determined in 
its existence in time by some antecedent in accordance 
with a rule — the relation, in a word, of cause and effect 
— is the condition of the objective validity of our 
empirical judgtwents with regard to the series of percep- 
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tions, and therefore the condition of ejtperience. The 
principle of causality thus applies to all objects of 
experience that stand under the condirions of succession, 
just because it is itself the ground of the very possibility 
of such experience. 
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256 C. — TAird Analogy. 

PrindpU of Cifmmunity-, 

All substances, in so far as they can be observed ti= 
CO' exist in space, are in thoroughgoing reciprocityr ^m 

Proof. " 

35S Things are co-existent which exist at one and the samiM 
time. But how do we know that they exist at one anid 
the same time ? Only if in the synthesis of apprehensiomi 
the order in which the various determinations arise in 
consciousness is indifferent, or can go either from A 
through B, C, D, to E, or conversely from E to A, 
Were the determinations actually to follow one another 
in time, that is, in an order that began with A and ended 
with E, it would be impossible for apprehension to 
start from E and go backwards to A; for A would 
in that case belong to a time that was past, and therefore 
could no longer be an object of apprehension, a 

Now, suppose that a number of substances could 
be observed, each of which was so completely isolated 
from the rest that none acted upon any other or was 
i59 itself acted upon ; then I say, that those objects could 
not possibly be observed to co-exist, and that there is no 
way in which by empirical synthesis we could pass from 
the existence of one to the existence of another. If the 
objects are assumed to be separated by a space that 
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is quite empty, no doubt the existence of each might be 
presented ia turn in a series of observations; but this 
would not enable us to say, whether the different 
phenomena themselves followed one another or existed 
at the same time. 

If, therefore, our supposed substances are to be known 
as empirically co-existent, it must be by something more 
than its mere existence that A determines the position in 
time of B, and, conversely, B the position in time of A. 
l^ow, only that which is the cause of a thing or of its 
determinations, can detennine the position of that thing 
in time. And, as a substance does not itself begin to be 
in time, but only its determinations, every substance must 
contain in itself at once the causality of certain deter- 
minations in another substance, and the effects of the 
causality of that other substance. In other words, if 
substances are to to be known in experience as co-exist- 
ing^ they must, directly or indirectly, stand with one 133 
another in a relation of dynamical community. Now, we 
must regard as necessary to the objects of experience, 
^ca that without which the experience of these objects would 
itself be impossible. It is, therefore, necessary that all 
substances, in so far as they are co-existent phenomenal 
should stand with one another in thoroughgoing com- 
munity of reciprocity. 

The word community is here used in the sense of 
dynamical community {commerdxim^ without which even 
local community {csmmunio spaiit) could never be empiri- 
cally known. Any one may easily gather from his own 
experience, that only continuous influences in all points 
of space can lead our senses from one object to another. 
The light which plays between our eye and the heavenly 
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[bodies produces a mediate community between us and 
them, and shows us that they co-exist. Nor could we 
change our position empirically, that is, observe the 
change in our position, if matter were not everywhere, 
and if the parts of a material object did not manifest 
their simultaneous existence by means of their influence 
on one another. It is in this indirect way that we learn 
the co-existence of all material objects> even the most 
distant Without community there could be only a 
number of detached observations ; the chain of empirical 
a6i ideas constituting experience would be continually begin- 
ning with a new objectt having absolutely no connection 
with that which preceded it, and standing with it in no 
relation of time. This does not prove that there is no 
empty space ; empty space there may perhaps be, 
which perception cannot reach, and where there is, there^ 
fore, no empirical knowledge of co-existent objects ; but 
such a space is certainly not a possible object of 
experience. J 

A word by way of further explanation may be useful" 
All phenomena, of which we can possibly be conscious 
in experience, must in oar mind stand in the community 
of apperception. And so far as we can be conscious of 
objects as co-existing, we must be conscious that, by 
reciprocally determining their position in time, they con- 
stitute a whole. If this subjective community is to rest 
upon an objective ground, or to hold of phenomena as 
substances, it must be because the observation bf one 
object is the necessary condition of the observation of 
another, and vice verm. Otherwise we must say, that 
the succession which belongs to all observation viewed aa 
apprehension holds also of objects, and that objects 
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c^annot be known as co-existing. But if objects can be 

ICBOwn in esfpefience as co-existing, there must be a 

irectprocal influence, or tea! community {cemmeruum) of 

substances. Through this commtrdum phenomena, in so 215 

"far as they are external to one another and yet stand in 

c^onnection, are members of a systematic whole {compositum 

^-eale) and are related in many ways within that whole. 

The three dynamical relations, from which all others flow, 

axe therefore the relations of inhtrmcey consecution^ and 

composition. 



^^ These are the thr ee Analog ies of Experi ence. They 
^e simply the principles _by_which the existence^ of 

H phenomena anyt ime is determined, in conformi^^with 
the three possible modes of time. There is, firstly^ the 
r elation to time it se¥ as a" magnitude, the magnitude of 
existence^ that is, duratio n ; secondly, the relation in 
time as a series, the parts of which follow one another ; 
lasdyj^e _rdatioK^likewise in time as a sum of all exis- 
tence, theroembcrs of which are co-existent. " This unity 

Pof determination in time is dynamicaf through and 
through, that is, time is not regarded as that in which 
experience directly determines to each existence its own 
place ; this indeed is impossible, because it is not possi- 
ble to observe an absolute time, in which phenomena 
might be he!d together. The unity is due to a rule of 
understanding, through which only the existence of 
phenomena can obtain synthetic unity in conformity 
with relations of time, and which determines to each 
object its place in time, and that too a priori^ and as 
holding for all and every time. 
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connected system of phenomena as confonning in theiT 
existence to necessary rules or laws. There are therefore 
certain laws, and these a priori^ that make nature possible 
at all Empirical laws can be found out and established 
only by means of experience, and even they are subject 
to those primary laws that raake experience possible. 
Our analogies, therefore, properly exhibit the unity of 
nature in the connected system of phenomena under 
certain exponents, and these exponents express nothing 
but the relation of time, as embracing all existence within 
itself, to the unity of apperception, a unity that is possible 
only in the synthesis conformed to rules. Taken together 
they afhrm, that all phenomena belong, and must betong, 
to one S3rstem of nature, inasmuch as, apart from this 
fl /fwrr' unity, there could be no unity of experience, and 
therefore no determination of objects in experience 
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4. Fostuiates of all Empirical TTumght. 
I. That which agrees with the formaJ conditions of 
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experience, or conforms to pure perception and puf^^ 
conception, is possibii. 
a66 2. That which is bound up with the material con- 
ditions of experience, or with sensation, is actual ^| 

3. That which, in its connection with the actual, is 
determined in accordance with the universal conditions 
of experience, is nec€Siary, or necessarily exists. 



Esplanatioji. 



'n^_ 



The categories of modality have this peculiarity, that 
they do not in the least enlarge the conception to which 
th^ are attached as predicates, but merely express 
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"elation to the faculty of knowledge. Granting the con- 

<:::eption of a thing to be quite complete, I may yet ask 

"^ hetheT th e object is possible or actual, and if actual, 

H "wh etheritis^so necessary, ij uch deteraoinatioDS are 

' Txot conceived to belong to the object itself; the only 

^ poi nt is how t he object, together ivitmis"~determinations, 

^P is TeLitpJ to iiTiflfptam1:U[^ m^its ^opmcal use, to 

empiricaljudgmemand to reason as applied, to experience. 

^*^ (i) The first postulate demandsTiKat tlif coricep Hon of 220 

things should agree with the forroal conditions of any 
^m experience whatever. Now this objective form of experi- 
ence includes all synthesis that is essential to the know- 
A ledge of objects. A conception niay imply synthesis, but 
^P if the synthesis does not belong to experience, either as 
being derived from it, or as forming its a prim con- 
dition, the conception must be held as empty, and as 
268 not related to any object There is, for instance, no 
contradiction in the conception of a figure that is enclosed 
by two straight lines, for the conception of two straight 
lines, and the conception of two such lines meeting, do 
not involve the negation of a figure: the impossibility 931 
arises, not from the conception in itself, but from the 
conditions of space and of the determination of space, 
which prevent the constmction of such a figure. But 
these conditions have an objective reality of their own, 
or apply only to possible things, because they contain in 
themselves the a priori form of experience in general 
B}o Setting aside everything the possibility of which can be 2*3 
\ learned only from actual experience, let us limit ourselves 
to the que stion whet her anything is possible^ through a 
'7 1 pfjori co Dcep tion s. NoWlI maintain Uiat nothing canbe 
determined as possible through such conceptions alone, 
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but only in so far as they are merely formal and objective] 
coaditions of experieoce in gencTal. 

Al first sight it no doubt seems as if the possibility of 
a triangle could be known from the mere conception of 
it ; the conception certainly is independent of experi- 
ence, and we can as a matter of fact give to it an object, 
that is, we can construct the triangle completely a priori. 
But as the triangle so constructed is merely the form of 
an object, it would remain a mere product of imagination, aj 
and we could not tell whether any object corresponding 
to it was possible, if we could not show that such a figure 
is thought under no conditions but those on which all 

372 objects of experience rest. It is true that we are able to 
know and to characterize the possibility of things even 
prior to experience j but this we can do, only because we 
are able to determine completely a priori the formal 
relarions under which any object whatever can be known ; 
and even then we can determine the possibility of things 
only relatively to experience and within the limits of 
experience. 

{2) The postulate which relates to the knowledge ofs- 
things as actual d&TasndH perceptions cf sense, and therefore 
sensations of which we are conscious. True, it is not 
necessary that we should be directly conscious through 
sense of the object that is to be known, but we must be 
aware of its connection with some actual perception, in 
accordance with those analogies of experience which 
exhibit the conditions of all real connection In experi- 

973 ence. That which is characteristic of actuality is found 
solely in the perception of sense that gives to a concep- 
tion its matter. At the same time, we may know even 
Hefore perception that a thing actually exists, and ther^ 
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but show that 



^re is in a sense a pri&ri, if we 
Inseparably related to certain perceptions, in accordance a 26 
■v*ith the principles or analogies that determine the 
Empirical connection of all perceptions, Thus from 
^^observation of the attraction of iron filings, we know that 
, ^ magnetic matter pervades all bodies, although our 
organs of sense are so constituted that we cannot directly 
perceive it. For, by the laws of sensibility and the con- 
text of our perceptions, we should have a direct percep- 
tion of that matter in experience were our senses only 
fine enough. Our knowledge of the existence of things, 
therefore, extends as far as perception, or valid inferences 
t from perception, will carry us. But If we do not start 
^■«*- from experience, and proceed in accordance with the 
I laws of the empirical connection of phenomena, we shall 
in vain try to guess or to discover the existence of any- 
thiog whatever. 

^9 (3) The third postulate refers to material necessity 
or necessity in existence, not to merely formal and 
logical necessity in the connection of conceptions. Now, 
^Btiie existence of an object of sense cannot be known 
^^:otnpleteiy a priori^ but only comparatively a priori, or 
relatively to something else the existence of which is 227 
already known ; hence necessity of existence can never 
be derived from conceptions, but only from the connec- 
tion of an object through general laws of experience with 
what has been perceived. There is no existence, how- 
ever, that can be known to be necessary, on condition 
that other phenomena have been presented, except the 
existence of effects as following from given causes in 
conformity with laws of causality. It is, thereforct not 
the existence of things or substances that we can know to 
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be necess ary, but oqly the existence of their state ; 



280 the ex istence oTffieir state we can know to be necessary 
only from its connection, in accordance with empirical 
laws of causality, with other states giym in perception* 
From this it follows that the criterio n of nece ssitgjies 
e ntirely in the law of possible experience, t he law that 
whatever happens is determined a priori in the object 
through its cause. We c annot know any effais In naf ure 
to be necessary_excegMbose_-efliectSL_th£jaJises_^.jEhi« 
are^ pven Jo 11s, and^hence tihe criteri on of necf 
existence does. not app ly be yon d the fi eld^f^gossible 
experience. Nor does it apply even within expericQce 
to the existence of things as substances, because sub- 
stances can never be regarded as empirical effects, or 
something that happens and begins to be. Necess ity aal 
applies_only^ to the relation s^ of phenomeoa as stand ing 
under tiie dynamical law_of causality, and to the possi- 
bility that is based upon it of concludi ng a priori fro m a 
given mode of existence (the cause)_t o another mod e 
existence (the effect). 
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General Remark on the Principles of Judgment. 

288 It is very remarkable that there is nothing in a cate^ 
gory, taken by itself, that enables us to say whether a 
real thing corresponding to it is possible, and that a pure 
conception of understanding can be shown to have 
objective reality only if a perception is brought forward 
to which it can apply. 

391 But what i$ still more remarkable is that t he categorie s 
ta nnot be sh own to be conditions of the possibility of 
things, and therefore to have obkciive rea liiyt wirhmtt rh»» 
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aid not only of perception s, but even ^^a ciemai pereep - 
^x^ms. Take, for instance, the pure conceptions of 
^«:*«Jation. Here we find (i) that, in order t CLshniLibat 
^iiere is s oioething permanent, which corresponds to^ e 
^z^ onception of s ubstance, and thus to prove the objective 
■^reality of the conception, we must have the perceptio n of 
i Hiat which is in jj^aa g, in other words, the perception of 
^Knatter; for only space has in it anything permanent, 
^■whereas time, and therefore all that exists in the inner 
sense, is in perpetual flux, (2) The perception whic h 
corresponds to the conception of causal ity is ekang e. 
Now, to have a real consciousness of change^ we must 
have the perception of motion, or change of place, and 
indeed it is only by reference to motion that we can 
realize what change means. No pure understanding can 
comprehend how change is possible, for in itself change 
combines determinations that contradict one another 
^ when they are predicated of the same thing. How, in 
the very same thing, there should follow from a given 
state another state that is its opposite, is not only beyond 
the power of reason to comprehend without a special 
instance, but without perception it cannot be made 
intelligible to it at all. The only perception which 
fulfils this requirement is that of the motion of a point in 
space, for, by its presence in diflferent places, the point 
presents us with a series of reciprocally exclusive deter- 
minations, and thus enables us to realize the meaning of 
change. Even in the case of inner changes, we have to 
figure time, the form of inner sense, as a line, and the 
inner changes themselves as the generation of that line, 
that is, as motion. Thus it is by means of external per- 
ception that we make intelligible to ourselves the various 
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successive states in which we ourselves exist. The true 
explanation of this is that no change can possibly^ be 
object of experience spart from the consciousness 
something that is permanent, and that in innar sense 
nothing that is peratanent can be found. {3) Nor can 
the possibility of the category of cemnmnUy be conceived 
by reason alone, and hence its objective reality can be 
seen, to be possible only by reference to perception, and 
indeed only by reference to external perception in space. 
How can we think it to be possible that there should be 
anything in the existence of one substance to affect 
reciprocaUy the existence of other substances, and that, 

393 therefore, because there is something in the former, there 
must be something also in the latter which could not be 
understood from the existence of the latter when it is 
considered merely by itself?' This is what community 
demands, and yet it is inconceivable^ if thiags subsist by 
themselves, or are completely isolated from one another. 
The answer is that we can make the possibility of the 
community of substances, that is, of objects of experience, 
intelligible to ourselves only by representing them 
space, and, therefore, in external perception. For spaci 
by its very nature contains in itself a priori formal 
external relations, and these are conditions of the possi- 
bihty of the real relations of action and reaction, and 
therefore of community. Similarly it might readily be 
shown that the possibility of things as quanta, and there- 
fore the objective reality of the category of quantity, 
requires external perception, and that only by means 
external perception can we have experience even of an 
thing in inner sense as a quantum. 

294 The net result of this whole section is this :— AIT 
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l ainciples of pure understanding are nothing but a prior i 
principles of the possibility of experienc e; an d ail a 
pri ori synthetic propositions relate only to experien ce, 
and indeed from that relation they derive their possibility. 

b 

^H Chapter HI, — Distinction of Phenomena 

^P AND NOUMENA. 

»95 Wk have seen that, whatever understanding produces 336 
from itself, it holds in bust solely in the interest of 

!96 experience. The principles of pure understanding, 
whether as mathematical they are a priori constitutive 
principled, or as dynamical merely regulative principles, 
cotitain nothing but what may be called the pure schema 
for a possible experience. Por experience derives its 2371 
unity entirely from the synthetic unity which understanding 4/ 
imparts, originally and spontaneously, to the synthesis of ' I • 
imagination in relation to apperception ; and phenomena, uM^ 
as the data for a possible knowledge, must therefore ^-« 

stand a priori in relation to that synthetic unity and in ^^ 
harmony with it. 

,g- Now the proposition that understanding can never ^^g 
make a tianscendental use, but only an empirical use, of 
any of its a priori principles, is seen to have very 

log important consequences, so soon as it is thorougly under- 
stood. A conception is employed transcendentally 
when it occurs in a proposition regarding things as such 
or in themselves ; it is employed empirically when the 
proposition relates merely to phemmena^ or objects of a 
possible experience. Only the empirical use is admis- 239 
sible. Every conception requires, firsdy, the logical 

^-/orm of conception or thought, and, secondly, the possi- 

L 
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bility of an object being empirically given to whicti it ma^ 
be applied ^Vhere no such object can be given, the 
conception is empty and meaningless, containing nottung 
but the logical function which is necessary in order to 
form a conception out of any data that may be given. 
Now, the only way in which an object can be presented 
is in perception. And this perception must be empirical ; 
for, although pure perception is possible a priori before 
the presentation of an object^ yet, as it is a mere form, it_ 
can by itself have no object to which it may apply, 
therefore it can have no objective value ascribed to it" 
Hence all conceptions, and with them all principles, even 
when they are possible a priori^ are none the less relative 
to empirical perceptions as the data for a possible experi- 
ence. Apart from this relation they have no objective 
validity, but are a mere play of imagination ot of under- 
standing. 

300 That this limitation applies to all the categories, and t^ 
all the principles derived from thetn, is evident, if only 
from this, that we cannot give a not definition of even a 
single one of them, or in other words, maie the possi- 
bility of their object intelligible, without directly referring 
to the conditions of sensibility, and therefore to the form 
of phenomena. The categories are thus necessarily 2 - 
limited to phenomena as their sole object, and, if this 
limitation is taken away, all meaning or objective relation 
vanishes from them, and no possible instance of an 
object can be adduced to make the conception compre- 
hensible. ^^ 

303 There is therefore no way of avoiding the conclusio^H 

that the pure conceptions of understanding can never be 

employed transcendentallv* but only empirically, and thi 
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*^lne principles of pure understanding can apply only to 
''^^l^jects of sense, as coDforming to the universal conditions 
^^i^^f a possible experience, and never to things as such, or 
^^.part from the manner in which we are capable of 
~^perceiving them. 

The Transcendental Analytic has brought us to this 
important conclusion, that vindersta,ndirig can never do 
Tnore than supply by anticipation the form for a possible 
experience ; and, as nothing but a phenomenon can be 
an object of experience, it has taught us that under- 
standing cannot possibly transcend the limits of sensi- 
bility, beyond which no objects aie presented to us. The 
principles of pure understanding are merely exponents of 247 
phenomena, and for the proud name of Ontology, as a 
science that claims to supply in a systematic doctrine 
a priori synthetic knowledge of things as such, must be 
substituted the more modest claims of an Analytic of 
Pure Understanding. 
^9 If from empirical knowledge is taken away all that 253 
thought contributes in its categories, there is no longer 
any knowledge of an object. By mere perception nothing 
whatever is thought, and the mere fact that I am con- 
scious of an affection of my sensibility does not entitle 
me to say that I am conscious of my affection as 
related to any object. On the other hand, even if all 
perception is taken away, there still remains the form of 354 
thought, or the manner in which the various elements of 
a pcMBsible perception are capable of being combined in 
relation to an object The categories have therefore in 
this sense a wider reach than perceptions of sense, that 
they think objects in general, without looking to the 
particular manner in which they may be presented. But 
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although they are so far independent of sensibility, th 
do not detcTtnine a larger sphere of objects ; iot we are 
not entitled to say that non-seosuous objects can be 
presented^ unless we can show that a sort of perception 
h po^iblo that is not sensuous. Now this we caim< 
possibly da 
310 A conception which cannot be known in any way 
have objective reality may be called problematic, if it 
not self-contradictory, and if it is bound up with the 
knowledge gained through certain conceptions the range 
of which it serves to limit Now the conception of a 
nmtmentm, that is, of a thing that cannot be an object of 
sense, but is thought, by pure understanding alone, as a 
thing in itself, is certainly not self-contradictory ; for we 
cannot know with certainty that sensibility is the only 
possible mode of perception. Moreover, the conception 
of a noumenon is necessary to prevent sensuous percep- 
tiou from claiming to extend to things in themselves, and 
to set a limit to the objective validity of sensuous know- 
ledge. In the end, however, we are unable to understand 253 
how such nomnena are possible at all, and the realm 
beyond the sphere of phenomena is for us empty 
We have indeed an understanding that problematically 
stretches beyond the sphere of phenomena, but we have 
no perception in which objects beyond the field of sensi- 
bility can be presented, nor can we conceive how such 
a perception is even possible, Hence understanding 
cannot be employed assertoricaUy beyond the world of 
phenomena. The conception of a noumenon is, there- 
in fore, merely the conception of a iimit, a conception which 
is only of negative use, and but serves to check the 
presumption of sensibility. But although it is unable to 
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■sxahlish anything positive beyond Ihe sphere of pheno- 
.ena, the idea of a notimefioa is cot a mere arbitrary 
ction, but is connected Id the closest way with the 

^^^^imitation of the sensibility to phenomena. 

The posiiivt division of objects into phenomena and 
Tfiounaeoa, and of the world into a sensible ajid intelligible 
Tporld, is therefore quite inadmissible. Certainly, the 
distinction of conceptions as sensuous and intellectual is 
legitimate Cut, as intellectual conceptions do not 
determine any object for themselves, they can have no 
objective validity. If abstraction is made from sense, 
how shall it be tuade intelligible, that the categories, 356 
which are then the only means of determining noumena, 
have any meaning whatever ? The mere unity of thought 
is not the same thing as the determination of an object ; 
for knowledge also requires that the object to which 
that unity can be applied^ should be capable of being 
presented in a perception. At the same time, if the 
conception of a noumenon is interpreted in a pToblematic 
sense, it is not only admissible but indispensable, serving 
as it does to define the limits of sensibility. In that 
sense, however, a noumenon is not a special kind of 
object for our understanding, namely, an inteUigibk 
object J on the contrary it is problematic whether there is 
any understanding that could have such an object actually 

lis before it Such an understanding would not know its 
object discursively by means of categories, but intuitively in 
a non-sensuous perception ; and how this is possible we 
omnot form even the faintest conception. Still, in. the con- 
ception of a noumenon our understanding gets a sort of 

L negative extension ; for in calling things in themselves 

^Ktmmma, and viewing them as not objects of sense 

^ : 
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it rather limits the sensibility than is limited by sensi- 
bility. At the same time, understanding cannot limit 
sensibility without also setting limits to itself, for it has 
instantly to add, that things in themselves cannot be 
known by means of categories, and all that remains is 
to think them under a name that indicates something 
unknown. 
315 There are, therefore, no principles through which the 259 
conception of pure, merely intelligible objects could 
ever be applied, for we cannot imagine any way in 
which such objects could be presented to us. The 
problematic thought, which leaves a place open for 
intelligible objects, serves only, as a sort of empty space, 
to limit the empirical principles, without containing 360 
within it or indicating any object of knowledge that 
lies outside the sphere of those principles 
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1. Transandenial Illusion, 

351 We have here nothing to do with optical illusion, 495 
353 or with eiiipmcal illusion of any kind, which occurs in 
the empirical use of correct rules of understanding, and 
arises from the misleading influence of imagination upon 
judgment. What we propose to consider is transcen- 
dental illusion, which is due to the use of principles 
that have no bearing upon experience, and therefore 
cannot be tested by; experience. Contrary to all the 
warnings of criticism, this illusion tempts us to apply 
the categories beyond ^experience, and cheats us with 
the dieam of an extension of pure understanding be- 
yond the limits of experience. Principles which are 
applied entirely within the limits of possible experience 396 
we shall call immamfsi, those which seek to transcend 
these limits we shall call transcendent. In caHing a 
principle transcendent, I do not mean to indicate simply 
the transcendental use, or, as we should rather call it, 
misuse of the categories. This is merely a defect in 
judgment, when it has not been chastened by criticism, 
and therefore does not pay due heed to the limits 
within which alone pure understanding has full sway. 
A principle is said to be transcendent, when it positively 
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asserts our right to break down all such barriers, 
and to take possession of an entirely new realm, into 
which it can enter only if all limits to knowledge have 
been taken away. Transcmdtntal and iranscendent are 
therefore not the same thing. The principles of pure 
understanding, as we have seen above, can be employed 
353 only empirically, never transcendentally, inasmuch 
they do not extend beyond the limits of experience. 
But a principle which denies those limits, or even com- 
mands us to transcend them, must be called traman- 
tkttt. Now, if our Cririque succeeds in exposing the 
illusion of these pretended principles, the principles 
which are employed only empirically may be called, in 
contrast to the former, immait&ii principles of pure 
understanding. 

The logical illusion of a sophistical syllogism con- 
sists in an imitation of the form of reason, and arises 
solely from a want of attention to the rules of logic. 
It therefore vanishes the moment our attention is 
aroused. Transcendental illusion, on the other hand, 
does not disappear, even when it has been brought 
under the light of transcendental criticism, and when 
its fallacy has been clearly detected; as is the case, 
for instance, in the proposition, that the world roust 
have a beginning in time. The explanation of this is, 
that in our reason, considered as simply a faculty of 
human knowledge, there lie fandaraental rules and 
maxims of its use, which have all the appearance of: 
objective principles. Hence we commonly mistake the 
subjective necessity, which is essential to the connection 
by understanding of our conceptions, for an objective 
necessity in the determination of things Ln themselves. 
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J54 Transcendental Djalec.tic must therefore be satisfied 

with brmging_to light ihe illusion iiL transcendent judg- 
1. ments, and guarding us against its deceptive influence i 
■ but it can never put an end to the illusion and cause 298 
~ it to disappear, as in the case of logical illusion. For, 
L the illusion Js here naiural and unavoidable, resting as 
H it does upon subjective principles which we cannot 
H help supposing to be objective. So closely is this illus- 
^ ion interwoven with the operations of human reason 

that even after it has been detected in its work of 
35 5 deception, it never fails to fascinate the reason and 

to lead to momentary errors, which need to be corrected 

again and again. 



I 



a. Pure Rmion as tht Stat &f Transcendental 
lilusi4>ti. 



356 In the Analytic it has been shown that understanding 299 
B is the faculty of rules ; and now we distinguish reason 
" from understanding by calling it the ^ac/(y q/^/rrna^ijf J. too 
By a principle is usually meant any sort of knowledge 

that can be employed as a principle, even if in itself, and 

from the point of view of its origin, it is not a principle 
_ at all Every general proposition, which can stand in a 
\ syilogisra as its major premise, is in this sense called a 

principle^ even if it has been derived by induction from 

experience. 
tey Strictly speaking, however, only that knowledge is a 
■ principle in which I know the particular in the universal 

by means of conceptions. Now, if we consider the 30 t 
L universal a priori propositions of pure understanding in 
H themselves and according to their origin, they are very 
H far Ixom yielding knowledge by means of conceptions. 
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For they would not be even possible a priori, if we could 
not refer to pure perception, or to the universal conditions 
of a possible experience. Understanding cannot possibly 

35S derive synthetic knowledge bom conceptions, and such 
knowledge is what 1 mean when I speak of principles in 
the strict sense of the teitn. 

359 If, then, understanding is the fecul^ of redycing ja 
phenomena to the unity of rules, reason is the faculty of 
bringing the rules of understanding under principles. 
Reason never goes direcdy to experience or to any 
object, but seeks by means of conceptions to give a 
priori unity to understanding and its various knowledge 
This unity, which may be called the unity of reasoCt is 
quite different in kind from that which understandiiig is 
capable of producing. 

363 The question arises, then^ whether pure reason in 3 
Itself contains a priori synthetic principles and rules, 
and, if so, what those principles are. 

From the formal and logical procedure of reason 
syllogisms we may readily learn the ground upon which 
the transcendental principle of pure reason in its synthetic 
knowledge must rest. 

Firstly, in the process of Inference reason does not 
bring perceptions directly under rules, as understanding 
does^with Its categories, but deals _with conceptions and 
judgments.- . No doubt pure reas on alsordates to obje cts 
of perception, but its direct relation is not to percegtjpns, 
-but only ^iOLimdCTstanding and its judgments. It is 3 
understanding only that applies directly to perceptions of 
sense, and by its judgments determines them as objects. 
The unity of reason therefore dUTers essentially from the 
unity of a possible experience as due to understanding, 
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The proposition that whatever happens has a cause, is not 
a priocigleknomi and prescribed by reason. It makes 

364 the unity of experience posilbTerand borrows nothing 
from reason, which could never have prescribed such a 
synthetic unity from mere conceptions, that is, indepen- 
dently of all relation to possible experience. 

Secondly, r eason in its logical use seeks to reach a 
premise which contains the imiversal_cqndition^^f the 
judgment that constitutes the conclusion of the syllogism, 
and the syllogism is itself simply a judgment in which 
that condition is subsumed under a universal rule con- 
tained in the major premise. Now, as reason may again 
seek for a universal condition of that rule, or, in other 
words, may go as iar as it can in search of the condition 
of a condition, by means of a pro-syllogism, it is plain 
that the peculiar principle of reason in its logical use is 
to find for every conditioned knowledge of understanding 
the unconditioned, and so to complete the unity of 
knowledge. 

This logical maxim, however, can be regarded as a 
principle of pure reason only if we assume that when the 
conditioned is given the whole series of conditions in 
subordination to one another, and therefore the uncon- ^08 
ditioned, is actually realized, the object being seen in itself 
and in the whole of its relations. 

Now, such a principle of pure reason is manifestly 
synthetic J for while it is no doubt true that the con- 
ditioned, is related analytically to some condition, it is 
not possible to derive the unconditioned from it by 

.65 analysis. From that principle must also proceed various 
other synthetic propositions, of which pure understanding 
knows nothing. These propositions will be tramundcnt. 
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SO far as phenomena are concerned ; that is to say, it wrl! 
be impossible ever tp make an adequate use in experience 
of the supreme principle of pure reason. That principle 
wDl therefore be essentially different from all the principies 
of understanding, which are always immanent and have 
no object but to make experience possible. We must 
therefore inquire, whether the principle that the series of 
conditions extends as far as the unconditioned has any 
objective truth, and how the answer to this question 
affects our view of the empirical use of understanding ; or 30 
whether it has no objective truth, but is simply^ a logical 
rule, telling us to get as near to completeness as we 
possibly can in the ascent to ever higher conditions, and 
so to bring our knowledge to the highest unity of which 
our reason is capable. 
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yil S&tion II. — Transcendental Ideas, 

In the Transcendental Analytic we have seen how, from 
the mere logical form of our knowledge, there arise pure 
apriars conceptions, which yield the consciousness of 

378 objects antecedently to all experience, or rather point to 
the synthetic unity that alone makes an empirical know- 
ledge of objects possible. By conceiving the form of 
judgments as supplying conceptions for the synthesis of 
perceptions, we were led to the discovery of the cate- 
gorieSj which we found to be the guide of understanding 
in the whole of its empirical use. We may therefore 
expect that from the form of syllogisms, as applied to the 
synthetic unity of perceptions in conformity with 
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t^ories, will arise a special class oiaptisri conceptions, 
which may be called pure conceptions of reason or irsn- 
semdenial ideas, and which will determine how under- 
standing is to be employed within the realm of experience 
as a whole in conformity with principles. 

379 A^ttanscendental conception of reason is, therefor^S^^ 
just the conceptian of ih^J&iaUlyof eendiH&nsj^l _^y- 
thing That is given as conditioned. Now, the uneott- _ 
ditiarud alone makes a totality of conditions possible^ 
while (5bnversely the totalit^gf~cpnditions is always itself 
unconditioned; hence a pure conceptJoa of reaso n may 
be defined, generally, as a co nception of t he upcoad i- 
tioned, in so far as it contains a ground Jbrjhe synthesis 
of the conditjo ned. 

There are as many pure conceptions of reason as ;j?3 
und^standing has functions of relation in its categories. 
Hence we have, firstly, the unconditioned of the catt^ 
g&rical synthesis in a subject; secondly^ the unconditioned 
of the kypotfuiical synthesis of the members of a series \ 
thirdly, the unconditioned of the disjunctive syntliesis of 
the parts in a system. 

{84 /IVanscmdental ideas, tlien, are problematic conceptions 327 
<M^jw;e_reason, which regard all empirical knowledge as N 
det^mined through an absolute totality of conditions/' 
TEey are^ot mere fictions, but sprmg from the very 
nature of reason itself, and therefore stand in a necessary 
relation to the whole use of understanding. And, lastly, 
they are transcendent, inasmuch as they overleap the 
Umits of all experience, in which no object can be pre- 
sented that is adequate to the transcendental idea, 

H It must not be supposed, however, that because tran- 
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therefore superfluous and useless. For, aUliough ide 
cannot determine an object, they may lie at the basis of 
understanding as an unseen canon, for its extended atid 
consistent use. Adding nothing to what we know of an 
object by means of the conceptions of undefstanding^ 
they yet may guide understanding to dearer and wider 
knowledge; not to mention that they may, perhaps, 
make the transition possible from the sphere of nature to 
the sphere of morality. 



Section TIL— System of Transctndenti^ Ideas, 

AH transcendental ideas can be brought under three 
heads ; the first, containing the absolute or unconditioned 
unity of the thinking subject; the second, the absolute 
unity of ike series ef esnditions of phenomena; the third, 
the absolute unity of iJu condition of all objects of thought 
lohatever. 

The thinking subject is the object oi psycholsgy^ the 
sum^total of all phenomena (the world) is the object of 
cosmoiogy^ and the being that contains the supreme con- 
dition of all that can be thought (the Bein g of all be ings) 
is the object of theolsgy. Pure reaso n t herefOTc sup plies 
the idea for a transcend ental doctrine of the soul {psych&- 

592 fogia raHonalis\ the idea for a transcendental science of 
the world {coimotogia rationaUs)^ and, lastly, the idea for 33! 
a transcendental knowledge of God {the&hgia franscen- 
dentalis,) 

393 It is readily seen, that the j ole aim ofjure reason is 33< 
absolute tQlaUty_of_spilh£si3_^Ji4f ^^i^/Arowi'itViVwj, 
and that it has nothing to do with absolute completeness 
on the side ef the conditioned. For the presupposition that 
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the series of conditions should be complete is aatisfiedj 
i if reason can only present to the understanding a priori 
B a condition that is itself complete and unconditioned, 
leaving it to understanding to descend from the condition 
to the conditioned. 
594 It is obvious also, that those three ideas display a 33,7 
certain connection and unity among themselves, by 
means of which pure reason is able to reduce its know- 
ledge to system. To advance from the knowledge of 
oneself (the son!) to a knowledge of the world, and 
through it to a knowledge of the Supreme Beings is a 
progression so natural, that it suggests the logical 
W5 advance of reason from premises to conclusion. 

r^d BOOK II. 338 

idea is something of which we can form no conception, 
although the idea itself has arisen with absolute necessity 
from the primary laws of reason. In fact it is impossible 
for uoderstanding to have the conception of an object that 
should be adequate to the demands of reason, for this 
would mean that we should have a conception that could 
be exhibited and brought to perception in a possible ex- 
SJperience, But it is better, because less misleading, to say, xxq 
'■ that we can have no knowledge of the object which 
corresponds to an idea, although we may have a pro- 
blematic conception of it, 
B Now, at least the transcendental or subjective reality 
of the ideas of reason is reached by a necessary inference. 
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There are, accordingly, inferences the premises 
contain do thing empirical, and in these we reason trom 
something that we know to something else that we 
cannot comprehend, but to which by an unavoidable 
iUustOQ we ascribe objective reality. In theij* actual 
result those inferences are sophistical rather than rationai; 
at the same time they are not mere arbitrary fictions, but 
spring from the very nature of reason, and in that sense 
are well entitled to be called rationaL They are sophis- 
tications of pure reason itself, which even the wisest m ^n 
cannot shake off. After much effort he may avoid posi- 
tive error, but he need not hope to be perfectly free from 
an illusion that will never cease to mock uid bewilder 
him. 

Corresponding to the three ideas, there are three 
kinds of dialectical inference. In the first, I jeaspn from 31 
398 the transcendental conception of the subject, which_ is 
perfectly simple, to the absolute^ityof ^he^bject itself) 
of which I have no conception ^t all. This dialectical 
illusion I shall call the transcendental ji$am/<7^j»m. 
second kind of dialectical inference is to the traoF 
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scendental co nception o f an absolute totaU ty in the series 
of co nditions to any given phenomen op. Here I reason, 
that, as my conception of the unconditioned synthetic 
unity of the series is always self-contradictory, the op- 
posite unityj which is equally inconceivable, must be 
regarded as true. The attitude of reason in this form of 
dialectical mference I shall call the (m/^jjaayLCkf-feason, 
In the third and last kind of sophistical inference iA_ 
reason, I conclude from the totality of conditions 
manded by the thought of objects as a whole, in so far ai 
these can be given, to the absolute synthetic unity of 
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conditions of the possibility of things in general ; in other 
words, I reason from things that I cannot know through 
the mere transcendental conception of them to a Being of 
beings that I know still less, since the transcendental 
cotiception throws no light upon its existence or its 
unconditioned necessity. This sort of dialectical in- 
I ference 1 shall call the ideal of pure reason. 

u 



Chapter I. — The PakalogismsofPure Reason. 34* 



A LOGICAL jjaralogism is an inference invalid in form, 
the invalidity of which is quite independent of its content 
A tran^ceiid^ental^^paralggisrn ts an inference also invalid 
in form, but its formal invalidity has a transcendental 
source. The wrong conclusion will here be due to the 
very nature of hu man r eason, and will cany with it an 
unavoidable though not an inexplicable illusion. 

There is one conception, that we must now put along 
with the transcendental conceptions contained in the 
table of categories, but without in any way changing or 
adding to that table. This is the conception, or, if it is 
prefeired, the judgment, " / thinks** It is easy to see, 
that " / think " is the common vehicle of all conceptions, 
and therefore of transcendental as well as empirical con- 
ceptions. As the vehicle of transcendental conceptions 
it is itself transcendental, but it cannot claim a special 
place in the list of these transcendental conceptions, be- 
>o cause it merely serves to indicate that all thought belongs 
to consciousness. And although it is pure, or free from all 34^ 
empirical elements or impressions of sense, it yet serves 
to distinguish between two different kinds of objects, from 
the different ways in which they are related to conscious- 
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oeu. /, as thinking, am an object of inner sense, and 
am caDed soui, while that which is an object of outer 
sense is called body. Accordingly, the very tenn / 
designates the thinking being which is the object of 
psychology. Psychology, therefore, may be called the 
rational science of soul, if it seeks to know iiothing about 
ihe soul but what can be Lofeired, iodepeDdently of 
all experience, frona the conception / as present in 
all thought ; that is, if do attempt is made to deteraiine 
the / in con^r^o as a particular object of experience. 

Now, the rational doctrine of the soul necessarily 
attempts to do this ; for, if the smallest empirical elemeDt 
of nay thought, or any particular perception of my own 
state, should mingle with the principles of the science, it 
would no loager be a rational, but would be merely an 
empirUal doctrine of the soul. We have before jjSjjh^n, 
wh at claims to b e a 3dence,_built upon the single 
propositi on, " /think " and this is the proper place to try 
its solidity, or want of solidity, by the principles of a 
transcendental philosophy. It is not a valid objection to 
rational psychology to say, that, as the proposition 
" / thiftk" expresses the perception of oneself as revealed 
in experienccj the doctrine built upon that perception n 
401 can never be purely rational, but raust be founded in part 
upon an empirical principle. For this inner perception 
is but the mere apperception, " / think" which is the 
condition of all transcendental conceptions, and means, I 
think substance, cause, etc. The determination of th« 
constitution and possibility of inner experience in general, 
or the general relation of one perception to another, 
apart from the particular distinction and empirical deter- 
mination of perceptioii, cannot be regarded as empirical 
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knowledge, but only as the knowledge of what any 
empirical object must be- Now the investigation into 
the possibility of experience in general is undoubtedly a 
transcendental investigation, though the addition of even 
the stnallest ingredient of sense, were it only the feeling 
of pleasure or pain, to the pure idea of self-consciousness, 
would at once convert a rational into an empirical 
psychology. 

" / think," is therefore the text of rational psychology, 
and from this single proposition the whole system must be 
derived It is easy to see, that, if this thought is to be 
used as determining the self as an object, it can bring to 
it only transcendental predicates j for any empirical predi- 
cate whatever must destroy the purity of a rational science, 
»nd make it dependent upon eiperience. 
fta The categories will naturally be our guiding-thread, but 344 
as there is here given to us a thing, the / as a thinking 
being, we shall begin with the category of substance, 
which is predicated of the / as a thing in itself. The 
topic of the rational doctrine of soul, froit^ which all else 
that may be contained in it is derived, is therefore as 

follows :— 

I. The soul is subsiancg. 

7, As to quality, simple. 3. As to the various times 

in which it exists, numeri- 
cally identical, that is, 
ftnit)' (not plurality). 
4. In relation to psssiMe objects in space. 

03 Corresponding to these elements, the_transcendentaJ 345 
do ctrine o f the soul contains four paralogisms. That 
doctrine is tfterefore wrongly held to be a science of pure 

104 reason concemiii^j^eD^ure of our thinking self. It has 
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no foundation but the simple idea /, xvhich is so 
pletety empty of all content, that it cannot be called even 
a conception, but merely a consciousness that accompa^nies 
all conceptions. This /, or he, or it, this thing that 
thinks, is nothing but the idea of a transcendental subject 
1 of thought = jf, which is known only through the thoughts 
I that are its predicates, and which, apart from them, can- 
Inot be conceived at all. We^rn roun d and round it in 
a perpetual circle, for we can ma ke no judgment about it 
W ithout making use of the id e a of it L n_^i^ judgment 
Nor can this inconvenience be avoided, for consciousness 
in itself is not so much the distinct idea of a particular 
object, as a general form of all the ideas through which 
knowledge of objects is to be obtained, and indeed the 
only form of which I can say, that without it I can Muj 
nothing whatever. 
406 Now, as the proposition, " / ihifik" taken problem- 3^ 
atically, contains the form of every judgment of under- 
standing, and accompanies all categories as their vehicle, 
it is clear that the inferences from it must rest upon a 
purely transcendental use of understanding, in which all 
aid from experience is rejected. After what has already 
been shown, we cannot have much faith in the success of 
such an undertaking. We shall therefore follow the pure 
doctrine of soul with a critical eye through all its predica- 
ments, 

Butj before doing so, a general remark may be made, 
which will help to bring out the real character of those 
inferences. 1 do not know an object bx simply thinking 
it, but only by determining a given perception relatively 
to the unity of consciousness in which all thought consists. 
To know myself as an object, it is therefore not enough 
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simply to be conscious of myself as thinking, but T must 
be conscious of the perception of myself as determined 
relatively to the function of thought. Now, none of the 

07 medi of self-consciousness in thinking are by themselves 

' conceptions of objects or categories : they are merely 
logical functions, which can give me no knowledge of 

j myself as an object, because they can give no knowledge 
of an object at alL To know myself as an object of my 

f own inner perception, I must be conscious of the self as 
object, and not simply as determining subject j in other 
words, I mast be conscious of the various determinations 

I of myself, in so far as these can be brought together in 

I conformity with the unity of apperception, which is the 
universal condition of all combination in thought. 

(1) There is no doubt that in any judgment I am the 
determining subject of the relation in which the judgment 
consists. The proposition that I, I that think, am the 
subject in every act of thought, and cannot possibly be 
regarded a3 a predicate pertaining to thought, is not only 
a necessary but even an identical proposition. But this 
does not mean that I am conscious of myself as an object 
in such a way that I can determine myself as a sdf- 
iubiistent being or substance. The latter proposition goes 
a very long way indeed beyond the former, and demands 
for its proof data that will certainly never be found in the 
/ as simply thinking, and perhaps will never be found in 
it at aU, in so far as it is considered as thinking. 

(3) That the /of apperception, and therefore the / in 
each act of thought, is one^ and cannot be resolved into a 
plurality of subjects, or is a logically simple subject, is 
implied in the very conception of thinking, and may be 

iO& derivod from it by mere analysis. But this does not 
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mean that the thinking / is a simple substance, which 
would be a sybthetic proposition. The conception of 
substance is always relative to perceptions, and as these 
in us can only be seosuouSj they lie quite beyond 
field of understanding and its thinking. But it is precisely 
of thought, as distinguished &om perceptioo, that we arc 
speaking, when we say that tlie / in thinking is simple. 
Now, in all other cases, it is a very difficult thing to tell 
what in any given perception is substance, and it is still 
more difRcult to say whether the substance can be simple, 
as, for instance, whether matter is made up of simple 
parts. It would therefore be a very remarkable thing 
indeed, if the poorest of all our ideas should by a sort of 
revelation enable us to say at once that the / is a simple 
substance. 

{3) The proposition, that in the various detenninati 
of my consciousness I am identical with myself, is like- 
wise implied in the conceptions themselves, and is there- 
fore an analjtical proposition. But this identity of the 
subject in all the determinations of which I can be 
conscious is not the same thing as a perception in which 
the self is presented as an object which can be recognized 
as self-identical. The mere consciousness of the identity 
of the subject in all its determinations does not mean 
the identity of the person, if by that is meant, the con- 
sciousness of the identity of one's own substance as a 
thinking being in all changes of its state. No mere 
analysis of the proposition, " I think*' can prove identity 
409 in this latter sense j for that we should require synthetic 
judgments derived from an actual perception of 
sel£ 

(4) That I distinguish my own existence as a thinking 
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being from things outside of me, one of which is my own 
body, is also an analytic proposition ; for by other I mean 
aiher than me, or diiiimi from me. But this does not 
enable me to know whether I could be conscious of 
myself at all, were things not given to me in perception 
as outside of me, and whether I could exist merely as a 
thinking being without bemg also a sensuous being. 

The analysis, thea, of my cons ciousness of self as Jhe 
s ubject that thi nks, d oes n ot enable me to take a single 
step towards the knowledi^e.pf^myaeLf as an object To 
suppose so is simply to confuse the logical analysis of 
thinking in general with the metaphysical determination 
of an object. 

The truth is, that it would be a great stumbling-block, 
and, indeed, the only thing that our Critique could have 
reason to feafj if it could be shown a priori, that all 
thinking beings are in themselves simple substances; 
that, as a necessary consequence, personality is insepar- 
able from them ; and that they are conscious of their 
own existence as separate and distinct from all matter. 
Were it possible in this way to take a step beyond the 
[o world of sense, and to enter the world of noumena, whc 
should then deny to us the right to go forward in this 
new region, to settle in it, and, if we were under a lucky 
star, to take complete possession of it? For, the 
proposition, that every thinking being is by its very 
nature a simple substance, is an « priori synthetic pro- 
position I firstly, because it goes beyond the conception 
with which it starts, and adds to the act of thinking in 
general the made of existence; and, secondly, because it 
adds to that conception the new predicate of simplicity, 
which cannot be given in any experience. Hence a priori 
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synthetic propositions would be possible and admissiblt, 
Dot simply, as vvc have contended, in relation to objects 
of a possible experience, and indeed as principles of the 
possibility of experience, but even as determinations of 
things in general and of things in thenaselves. This 
would make an end of our whole Critique, and bring 
us back to the old dogmatism, The danger, however, is 
not so great as it seems, as may be seen when we look at 
the matter more closely. 

The whole procedure of rational psychology is vitiated 
by a paralogism, which may be exhibited in the following 
syllogism : — 

That which can be thought only as subject, must 
exist as subject, and is therefore substance. 

A thinking being from its very nature can be though 
only as subject, 

Therefore, a thinking being can exist only as subject, 
that is, as substance. 

Now, in the major premise of this syllogism, by "that 
which can be thought" is meant a being in every 
relation in which it can be thought, and therefore in 
relation to possible perception. But, in the minor 
premise, the only being spoken of is a " thinking being," 
or one that is conscious of itself as subject, simply from 
its relation to thought and to the unity of consciousness, 
but not at all fron:! its relation to a percepdon by which it 
is presented to thought as an object The conclusion is, 
therefore, reached /^' sopkuma Jiguroi dicihnis, 
jji 2 That we are perfectly right in re solving this famo 
argument into a para logism will be at once evident, if we 
call to mind what has already been pointed out. The 
concepti on of a thing that ca n jxis t^by itself as a s ubjecti_ 
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but cannot exist as a m ere pred^icate, does not carry with 
itobiecrivexeality. We catjuot possibly know that there 
is an object corres ponding to the conception, because we 
cannot understand how an object of that sort could 
exist at all. If by the term " substance " is meant an 
object that can be presented to us, we must say that the 
indispensable condition of the objective reality of our 
conception is, that it should be presented to us in a 

M3 permanent perception. Now, in inner perception there 
is nothing permanent, for the / is merely the conscious- 
ness of my thinking. So long, therefore, as we limit 
ourselves to mere thinking, we are without the necessary 
condition for the application of the conception of 
substance to the self as a thinking being j we afe unable, 
in other words, to say that the^self is an independent 
subject. And along with the objective reality of the 
conception of substance completely disappears the sim- 
pHcity of substance, leaving only the logical qualitative 
unity of self-consciousness in thinking in general, a unity 
which exists whether the subject is composite or simple. 

|2i Rational psychology is, therefore, not a doctrine which 
enables us to add anything to our knowledge of self; it 
is merely a discipline, which sets inapassable limits to 
speculative reason in this field, and prevents us, on the 
one hand, from throwing ourselves into the arms of a 
soulless materialism, and on the other hand, from giving 
ourselves up to a mystic spiritualism that has lost its 
hold of actual life. The refusal of reason to answer our 
curious questions as to a life beyond the present, we 
ought to interpret as a hint to apply our self-knowledge 

^pto fruitful practical ends, and to turn away &om fruitless 
and transcendent speculations. 
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The claim of rational psychology to take rank as a. 
science, rests upon a mere misunderstandrng. The unity 
of consciousness, which is the supreme condition of the 

492 categories, is simply confused with a perception of tlie 
subject as objectj and hence we suppose that we may 
apply to the subject the category of substance. But the 
unity of consdousness is merely the unity implied in all 
thinkings and by means of this unity no object is given, 
nor can the category of substance, whif3i always presup- 
poses a given perception, be applied to it. There i» 
^erefore no k nowledge of the subject as an object TThe 
subject no doubt thinks the categories, but that is^o 
reason for saying that it can have a conception of itself 
aa an obj^ of the cat^ori^. It cannot think the 
categories without presupposing its own pure self<:on- 
fldousness, and therefore self-consdousness cannot be 
brought under the categories. If the subject, in which 
the consciousness of time has its origin, cannot determine 
by means of that consciousness its own existence in time, 
no more can it determine Itself as a mere thinking being 
by means of the categories. 

426 The result of our investigation, then^ is, that the dialecti- 
cal illusion in rational psychology arises from the confu- 
sion of an idea of reason — the idea of a pure intelligence 
— with the perfectly undetermined conception of a 
thinking being in general. Abstracting from all actual 
experience, I first think of myself as the subject of a 
possible experience, and then I infer that I can be 
conscious of my own existence even apart from experi- 

437 ence and the empirical conditions of experience. But 
this is to confuse the possible ahtrdctifin of my own 
existence as empirically determined^ with the consdous- 
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r ness of a possible separate existence of my thinking self. 
Thus arises the belief, tbat I have an actual knowledge 
of what is substantial in me as a transcendental subject, 
when in truth I have in my thought merely the unity of 
consciousness as the form of knowledge that is presup- 
posed in all determination of objects. 
1 

432 Chapiter II. — The Antinomy of Pure Reason, 405 

433 "^^^ second class of dialectical arguments, in analogy 406 
with the hypothetical syllogism, has for its content the 
unconditioned unity of objective conditions in the pheo 
omenal world The transcendental pajalogism produced 
inereiy a one-sided illusion, in regard to the idea of the 
subject of our thought ; nor is there, in that connection, 
anything whatever in the conceptions of reason to 
suggest that the opposite may be true. It is quite other- 
wise with the ebjective synthesis of phenomena, where 407 
reason thinks to establish its principle of unconditioned 
unity with the greatest ease, until it finds, as it soon does, 
that in trying to do so it becomes involved in contradic- 
tions, which force it to give up all pretensions to a 
rational cosmology. This is a new experience for human 
reason, for here it falls of itself into a perfectly natural and 

,34 unavoidable Antithetic, which is not due to aitijicial 
refinements or logical tricks. 

All those transceijdental id eas w hich relate to absolute 
totality in the synthesis of phenomena, I shall call 
cosrmcal cqnc^iions. I caU them cosmical, partly because 408 
the conception of the world as a whole, which is itself 
only an idea, rests upon that tm conditioned totality, and 
partly because they are concerned only with the synthesis 
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of phenomena, and therefore with objects of experience. 
435 Oa the other hand, absolute toulit? in the synthesis of 
the conditions of all possible things gives rise to an ideal 
qf^ureieason, and this idea, Although it is no doubt 
related to the conception of the world as a whole, is yet 
quite distinct from it Just as the paralogisms of pure 
reason were the source of a dialectical psychology, so the 
antinomy of pure reason will set before our eyes the 
transcendental principles on which a ptire or rational 
cosmology is supposed to rest. 




Section I. ^System of C&sm&logical Idtai. 

It must be observed, firstly, that reasQiL dnes not-of 409 
itse|f_giKe— rise- to~aay coaception, but simply seeks-io 
fr^^ajfi^plUne£j^nderstmding frotn the unavoidable 
limitation^ of a possiWe experience and to extend it 
beyond the limits of experience, tiiough still without 
436 losing its connection with experience. Demanding 
absolute totality on the side of the conditions, it converts 
the category into a transcendental idea, and tries to give 
absolute completeness to the empirical synthesis, by 
carrying it up to the unconditioned. The principle by 
which reason is here guided, is, that if the ccndi- 
Honed is given, the whoU sttm of mndiHons required to 
account for the conditiened, and therefore the absolutely 
une&nditianedt is likeudie given. But, secondly, the only 
categories which can be so employed, are those which in 
their synthesis constitute a series of conditions subordin- 
ated to one another, not those in which the conditions are 
co-ordinate. This synthesis, as starting frotn the side of 
the condition^ and going back step by step to the more 
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remote conditions may be called rggressive^ to distinguish 
it from a prpgrtssive synthesis, which would start from 
the nearest consequent on the side of the conditioned 
and gradually advance to more remote consequents. 
The former proceeds in anteceeientia, the latter in wn- 
sequefitia. 
142 When we have rejected the categories which do not 415 
conform to these requirements, we find that there are but 
four cosmological ideas, corresponding to the four tides 
of the categories, that necessarily imply a series in the 
synthesis of phenomena^ 

^^L I. Absolute completeness in 

^^^^^ the composition 

^^^^P of the given whole of all phenomena. 

[ 2. Absolute completeness 3, Absolute completeness 

^K in the division in the origination 

^ftpf a given whole in the world of a phenomenon as such, 
^^r of phenomena. 

^H 4. Absolute completeness, 

^H as regards dependtna of exiitmcff 

P — 
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By the term Antithetic we may denote, not the dog- 
matic assertion of the opposite of a thesis, but the 
; conflict between two propositions, each of which seems 
to be trye, but neither of which has any more claim to 
, oxrr assent than the other. When we are not content to 4^ ' 
149 apply our reason to objects of experience, and in subor- 



dination to the principles of understanding, but venture 
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to go beyond the limits of experience, there arise certain 
pieudo-ratitmcU propositions, which experience can nei- 
ther confirm nor overthrow. Each of these propositions 
is not only in itself free &otn contradiction, but it can 
appeal to the very nature of reason in support of its 
truth, although, unfotttioately, the opposite proposition 
can make out just «£ good a daim to be regarded as 
necessarily true. 
453^ The antinomies follow in the order of the transcenden- 
tal ideas as given above. 



454"5 The Antinomy of PtntE Rsason. \ 

First Confikt of tht Tran$emd»tiai Idtas. 



THESIS. 

The world has a beginning 
in time, and is enclosed within 
limits of space. 

Proof. 

Assititie that the woHd has 
no beginning in time. Then, 
uplo every given point of time 
an eternity must have elapsed, 
and hence an infinke series of 
states of things must have 
passed away one after the 
other, and come to an end in 
the world. Now, the infinity 
of a series Just consists in 
this, that the series can never 
be completed in a successive 



ANTITHESIS. 

The world has no begin- 
ning in time, and no limits 
in space, but is infinite as 
regards both time and space. ] 

Proof. 

Assume that the world has 
a beginning. Then, as no- 
thing can begin to be which 
has not been preceded by a 
tune in which the thing 
that begins was not, we must 
hold that there was a time 
antecedent to that in which 
the world began to be, that 
is, an empty time. But, no- 
thing whatever can come in- 
to being in an empty timci 
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synthesis. Hence an infinite 
series of states cannot have 
passed away In the world, 
and therefore a beginning of 
the world is a necessary con- 
dition of its existence. This 
was the kr&t thing to be 
proved. 

As to the second point, 
again assume the opposite. 
Then, the world must present 
itself to us as an infinite 
whole of coexistent things. 
Now, if a magnitude is not 
presented in a perception ss 
within certain limits, there is 
no other way in which we can 
think its dimensions, than by 
the synthesis of its parts j 
and the magnitude as a whole 
we can think only by the re- 
peated addition of unity to 
itself until the synthesis is 
complete. Hence, in order 
to think the world, which fills 
all space, as a whole, we 
must suppose the successive 
synthesis of the parts of an 
infinite world to have been 
completed. But this is the 
same as saying that an infin- 
ite time must have elapsed 
during the summation of 
the totality of coexisting 
things. Now this is itn- 
oossible. Hence an infinite 



for no part of an empty time 
has in it any condition of ex- 
istence rather than of non-ex- 
istence, which distinguishes 
it from any other part ; and 
this is true, whether we sup- 
pose things lo originate of 
themselves, or to be pro- 
duced by some other cause. 
Hence, although many series 
of things may begin in the 
world, the world itself can 
have no beginning, and is 
therefore infinite as regards 
time. 

As to the second point, 
let us begin by assuming the 
opposite, namely, that the 
world is finite and limited ^^ 
to space. Then, the world 
must exist in an empty space 
which has no limits. Things 
must therefore not only be 
related in space , but they 
must also be related fo space. 
But the world is an absolute 
whole, outside of which no 
object of perception, and, 
therefore, no correlate of the 
world, can be found. The re- 
lation of the world to empty 
space would therefore be 
the relation of it to no ob" 
Jectr But such a relation, 
and therefore the limitation 
of the world by etnptj^ space, 
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»ggr^g^te of actual things 
cannot present itself to us 
as a wholC} and therefore not 
as a whole aU the parts of 
which coexist. The world 
is therefore not in^nitely ex* 
tended in space, but is en> 
dosed within spatial limits. 
And this was the second 
thing to be proTcd. 






is nothing at alL Hence the 
world cannot be limited as 
r^ards space, or, the world 
is infinite in its extension. 
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THESIS 

Every composite substance 
in the world is made up of 
simple parts, and nothing 
whatever exists but the 
simple, or that which is 
composed out of the simple. 

Proof. 

Assume that composite 
substances are not made 
up of simple parts. Then, 
if we think all composLtion 
to be away, no composite 
part will be left. And, by 
hypothesis, there is no 
simple part. Hence, no- 
thing at all will remain, 
and therefore no substance. 
Either, theuf it is impos- 
sible to think all composi- 
tion to be awaj^j or even 
after composition is thought 



ANTITHESIS, 

No composite thing in the 
world is made up of simple 
parts, nor does anything 
simple exist anywhere in the 
world. 

Preef. 

Assume that a composite 
thing or substance is made 
up of simple parts. Tboi, 
as no- external relation, and 
therefore no composition out 
of substances, is possible ex- 
cept in space, the composite 
thing must be made up of 
exactly the same number of 
parts as the space which it 
occupies. Now, space is 
not made up from simple 
parts, but consists of spaces. 
Every part of the composite 
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to be away, there must be 
something left, which eidsts 
without composition, that is, 
the simpie. In the former 
case, the composite cannot 
be made up of substances, 
foT composition is merely an 
accidental relation of sub- 
stances, which may be taken 
away without" at all affect- 
ing their existence as per- 
manent realities. But, by 
hypothesis, substanoes dp 
exist, and hence we must 
adopt the other supposition, 
that the composite substan- 
ces in the worid consist of 
simple parts:. 

It directly follows, that all 
the things in the world are 
simple; that composition is 
merely an external state of 
those things ; and that, al- 
though we can never take 
elementary substailCK out of 
their state of composition and 
isolate themy reason must 
think of them as the prim* 
ary subjects, which exist as 
simple beings antecedently 
to aU composition. 



thing must therefore occupy 
a space. But the absol- 
utely primary parts of every 
composite thing are simple. 
Hence each of those simple 
parts occupies a space. Now, 
as every real thing, which 
occupies a space, contains 
within itself a number of 
parts that are outside of one 
another, and is therefore 
composite ; and as this real 
composite thing is not made 
up of accidents, since these 
could not, apart from sub- 
stance, be outside of one 
another ; we must conclude, 
that simple substance is com-' 

posite, which is absurd. - 

The second proposition of ^ 
the antithesis, that nowhere 
in the world does there exist 
anything simple, is only in- 
tended to mean, that the 
existence of the absolutely 
simple cannot be shown from 
any experience or perception, 
external or internal ; and that, 
as the absolutely simple is 
therefore a mere idea, the 
objective reality of which 
can never be presented in 
experience, it is without all 
application and object in the 
explanation of phenomena. 
Let it be even admitted that 
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an object might be fottnd in 
experience corresponding to 
that idea, or, in other words, 
that wc might have 'an em- 
pirical perception of an ob- 
ject which contained no parts 
that are outside of one an- 
other and combined to a 
unity. Yet we could not 
legitimately Infer the impos- 
sibility of finding any differ- 
ence of parts in the object 
from the fact that we are not 
conscious of such ditference. 
But nothing less than this 
will establish absolute sim- 
plicity, and hence absolute 
simplicity cannot be inferred 
from any perception, no mat- 
ter what its nature may be. 
As, therefore, an absolutely 
simple object can never be 
presented in any possible ex- 
perience, and as the vrorld of 
sense must be regarded as 
the sum total of all possible 
experience, it follows that 
them is nothing in the worl 
that is absolutely simple. 



Tht'rif Cmfiid of the Tramcmdmtal Ideas. 



THESIS. ANTITHESIS. 

Causality in conformity There is no freedom, but 

with laws of nature is not all that comes to be in the 

the only causality, from which world takes place entirely 
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all the ph^namena of the 
world can be derived. To 
explain those phenomena it 
is necessary to suppose ibat 
there is also a free causality. 
Proof, 
Assume that the only caus- 
ality is that in conformity 
with laws of nature. Then, 
all that comes to be presup- 
poses an antecedent state up- 
pn which it follows according 
to an inviolable rule. Now, 
that antecedent state must 
itself be something that 
comes to be, or arises in 
a time in which it pre- 
viously was not ; for if it 
had always existed, its effect 
also must always have e?c- 
isted, and would not have 
just come to be. The caus- 
ality of the cause through 
which something comes to 
be must therefore itself be an 
event, which again, accord* 
ing to the law of nature, 
presupposes an antecedent 
state and its causality, and 
this again a still earlier 
state, and so on. If there- 
fore all that comes to be 
must conform to the law of 
nature, there is never an 
absolute beginning, but only 
a relative beginning, and 



in accordance with laws of 
nature. 



Proof. 
Assume that there \sfree- 
dpfHi in the transcendental 
sense, as a special kind of 
causality by which the se- 
quence of events in the world 
may be explained ; in other 
words, that there is a faculty 
of absolutely bringing into 
existence a certain state, and 
therefore a series of conse- 
quents of that state. Then, 
not only must this spontane- 
ity originate the series, but it 
must ftrst determine itself to 
originate it, and its act must 
take place without any ante- 
cedent to determine it in 
accordance with fixed laws. 
But every begimiing of an 
act presupposes a state in 
which the cause has not yet 
begun to act^ and a dynami- 
cally first beginning of the 
act presupposes a state of 
that cause which has no 
causal connectioti with the 
preceding state, and in no 
way follows from it Tran- 
scendental freedom is there- 
fore opposed to the law of 
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hence there can be no com- 
pleteness in the ascending 
series of ca.uses. Nowj the 
kw of nature just consists 
in this, that nothing can 
come to be without a cause 
sufficient to determine it a 
priori. The proposition, that 
all causality is possible merely 
by laws of natare, is therefore 
self-contradictory, if it is 
taken in its unlimited uni^ 
vejsality ; and hence that 
sort of causality cannot be 
the only one. 

We must, then, admit that 
there is another sort of caus- 
ality, a causality by means 
of which something may 
come to be, the cause of 
which is not itself deter- 
mined according to necK- 
sary laws by au other cause 
antecedent to it. This wiU 
ht an absoiuteiy spontane0US 
causality, bringing into exist- 
ence Ay itself z. series of phe- 
noDWoa which arise in con- 
ftjrmity with laws of nature, 
HencCj without transcenden- 
tal freedom it is impossible 
ever to have completeness, 
on the side of causes, even 
m the series of phenomena 
which follow one another in 
L the course of nature. 



causality, and demands such 
a conrvection of the succes- 
sive states of eihcient causes 
as makes the unity of ex- 
perience impossible. As it 
cannot be found in any ex- 
perience, )l is a mere idea 
without any content In 
nature, therefore, and not 
in freedom, we must seek 
for the order and connection 
of all events that occur in 
the world. 
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Fourth Conflict of the Transcaidental Ideas.. 
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THESIS. 

There exists an absolutely 
necessary being, which be- 
longs to the world either as 
a part or as the cause of it. 

Proof. 
Tbe world of $ense is not 
simply the sum total of all 
phenomena, but it contains a 
series of changes. Were 
there no such changes, we 
should bave no conscious- 
ness even of a series of time 
as a condition of the possi- 
bility of the world of sense. 
But every change stands un- 
der a conditionj which pre- 
cedes it in time, and makes 
it necessary. Now, every- 
thing that is presented as con- 
ditioned, presupposes for its 
existence a complete series of 
conditions, ending Ln the per- 
fectly unconditioned, which 
alone is absolutely necessary. 
Something absolutely neces- 
sary must therefore exist, if 
there exist a change as its con- 
sequence. And this neces- 
sary exisbencc must itself 
belong to the world of sense. 
For if it were outside that 
world, we should have to say, 



ANTtTHESrS. 

There nowhere exists an 
absolutely necessarj' being, 
either in the world, or out- 
side of the world as its cause. 

Proof. 
Assume that the world it- 
self is a necessary being, or 
that a necessary being exists 
in it. Then, either there is 
a beginning in the series of 
its changes that is absolutely 
necessary, and therefore with- 
out a cause, or the series it- 
self, having no beginning, is 
as a whole absolutely ne- 
cessary and unconditioned, 
though it is contingent and 
conditioned in all its parts. 
Now, the former supposition 
contradicts the dynamical 
law of the determination of 
all phenomena in time ; and 
the latter supposition contra- 
dicts itself, because the ex- 
istence of a series cannot be 
necessary as a whole, if no 
single member of the series 
is necessary. 

Assume, on the other hand, 
that there is an absolutely 
necessary cayse of the world, 
which is outside uf the world. 
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that the series of changes in Then, to that cause, as the 
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the world derived their be- 
gimting hatn a necessary 
cause which did not itself 
belong to the world of senses 
Now, this is impossible. For, 
a$ the beginning of a series 
in time can be detennined 
by that only which is in a 
time antecedent to the series, 
the highest condition of the 
beginning of a series of 
changes must exist in a time 
when the series as yet was 
not Hence the causality of 
the necessary cause of the 
changes, and therefore also 
the cause itself, must belong 
to time and to phenomena in 
tiiiiie, and caimot be thought 
as separated from that sum 
total of all phenomena which 
constitutes the world of sense. 
Something absolutely neces- 
sary is therefore contained in 
the world itself, whether that 
something is the whole series 
of changes in the world or a 
part of that series. 

504 S^ti&tt IV. — Nectmty &f a Soluti&n of th^ Tramcmdmtal - 

Problems of Pure Reason. 

505 Transeendental philosophy cannot admit, that any 47 
question which concerns an object presented to the pure 
reason of man Is unanswerable by the reason 



highest member in the series 
of the causes of changes in 
the worldj would originally 
be due the beginning of the 
existence of those changes 
as a series. But the cause 
must itself begin to act, and 
its causality would therefore 
belong to time, and so to 
the sum total of phenomena ; 
or, in other words, that cause, 
as belonging to the world, 
would not itself be outside 
of the world. But this is 
contrary to our hypothesis. 
Hence, neither in the vrarld, 
nor as a cause outside of the 
world} though in causal con- 
nection with it, does there 
exist any absolutely neces- 
sary being. 
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suggested it It is vain to allege our uflavoidable 
ignorance and the unfathomable depth of the problem, 
as a reason for avoiding the obiigation of giving a 
thorough and complete answer. The very conception 
which enables us to ask the question, must also give 
us the means of answering it, because the object to 
which it refers h^s no existence except in the conception. 
°6 It is, however, only in connection with the cosmo-478 
logical ideas that questions arise in transcendental 
philosophy, which put upon us the obligation to answer 
them. For here the object roust be presented in experi- 
ence, and the only question is whether it can conform 
to the idea. If the problem, for instance, is whether 
the soul, as that which presents itself in our conscious- 
ness as thinking, is in its own nature a simple substance ; 
or, whether there is an absolutely necessary cause of aJl 
things ; the object is transcendental, and therefore itself 
unknown ; and hence we have to inquire, whether there 
is any object whatever, corresponding to our idea. In 
this case, therefore, we may confess that the object is 
Jo? unknown to us, without saying that it cannot possibly 479 
exist Only the cosmological ideas have the peculiarity, 
that they can presuppose their object and the empirical 
synthesis essential to the conception of it The sole 
question which they raise, is, whether the empirical 
synthesis can be carried so far as to comprehend an 
absolute totality of conditions. Now, as there is here 
no question of a thing in itself, but only of a thing as an 
object of possible experienccj the answer to the trans- 
cendental problem of cosmology cannot be found in 
anything outside of the idea. We are not asking what is 
the nature of any object in itself ; we are not even asking 
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what can be presented in ctmertto according to the con- 
ditions of ejtpericnce ; but our whole question is in regard 
to what is contained in the idea itself, to which the 
empirical synthesis will be found merely to approximate, 
and the answer must be derived entirely from the idea. 
Reason cannot evade a solution of the problem by putting 
all the responsibility upon the unknown object, for the 
idea, is a pure creation of reason itself, 

525 Section VII. — Critical Solution of the Cmmohgical 

ProbUm, 

The whole antinomy of pure reason rests upon this 
di^ectical argument ; — 

If the conditioned is given, the whole series of con-' 
ditions is given. 

But objects of sense are given as conditioned, 

Therefore, the whole series of conditions of objects of 
sense is given. 

The sophistical character of the argument wUI be more 
536 readily seen, if we first correct and define someofthi 
conceptions contained in it. 

Now, in the first place, it is plain and undeniable 
that, if the conditioned is given, a regress in the series of 49S 
all its conditions is demanded of us. The very conception 
of the conditioned implies that something is referred to a 
condition, and, if that condition is itself conditioned, to a 
more remote condition, and so on through all the members 
of the series. The proposition, therefore, that if the con- 
ditioned is given we must seek for the whole series of 
conditions, is analytical, and can have nothing to 
from a transcendental criticism. 
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In the itcmd place, if the conditioned as well as its 
condition are things in themselves, not only is the regress 
to the condition dcmundedy if the conditioned is given, 
but it is actually given along with the conditioned. And, 
as this holds of all members of the series, the complete 
series of conditions, and therefore the unconditioned, is 
given at the same time, or, rather, it is presupposed in. 
virtue of the fact that the conditioned, which is possible 
only through it, is given. The synthesis of the con- 
ditioned with its condition is here a mere synthesis of 
understanding, which assumes to present things as thty 
'5»7 are, without first asking whether and how we can have 
a knowledge of them. But, if I have to do with 
phenomena, which, as existing only for consciousness, 
are not given at all unless they are empirically known, I 499 
cannot in the same sense say, that if the conditioned is 
given, all its conditions are also given, and hence I can 
in no way infer the absolute totality of the series of 
conditions. For phenomena in our apprehension are 
themselves nothing but an empirical synthesis in space 
and time, and are therefore given only in that synthesis. 
It does not follow, because the conditioned as a 
phenomenon is given, that the synthesis which con- 
stitutes its empirical condition, is given along with or 
presupposed in it ; for the synthesis exists only in the 
^^m_ regress and in no sense apart from it. What we can 
^^^ay, in such a case, is, that a r^rtsSy or continuous 
empirical synthesis, on the side of the conditions, ts 
enjoined and dimauded, and that the conditions given 
in that regress cannot be wanting. 

It is evident, then, that in the major premise of the 
cosmological aip.iment, the conditioned is taken in the 
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transcendental sense of a pure category ; while in 1 
minor premise, it is taken in the empirical sense of a J 
conception of UDderstanding that is applied to mere 
phenomena. Here therefore we have an instance of 

528 the dialectical fallacy called sephisma figurae dictienh, 5ofl 
The fallacy, however, b not artificial ; it is by a per- 
fectly natural illusioa that reason in the major premise 
assumes blindly, that if something is given as con- 
ditioned, its conditions and their series must all be 
present In fact the assumption is just the logical 
postulate, that every conclusion must have complete 
premises. Moreover, the connection of ihe conditioned 
with its condition is naturally thought to be inde- 
pendent of any succession in time, and both are 
assumed to be given tagitfuir. Nor is it less natural, 
in the minor premise^ to regard phenomena as things 
in themselves and as objects given to pure under- 
standing, than to take the conditioned in the sense of a 
pure conception in the major premise, where abstracrion 
has been made from all the conditions of perception 
without which objects cannot be given at alL Yet this 
overlooks an important distinction between these con- 
ceptions. The synthesis of the conditioned with its con- 
dition, and indeed with the whole series of its conditions^ 
as expressed in the major premise, carries with it no 
limitation through rime and no idea of succession. But 
the empirical synthesis and the series of conditions in 
phenomena, as subsumed in the raiiior premise, is 
necessarily successive, the members of the series being 
given as following one another in time. Here, therefore, 

529 we cannot presuppose absolute totality of the synthesis 
id of the series presented in it. In the former case all 
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the members of the series are given in themselves 
irrespective of any condition of time ; but in the latter 
case they are possible only by means of a successive 501 
synthesis, and can be given as a whole only if that 
synthesis can actually be completed. If, then, we are 
to settle the dispute between the two parties to the 
satisfaction of both, we must be able to show that they 
are really quarrelling about nothing, and that a certain 
53° transcendental illusion has mocked them with a reality 502 
where none is to be found. 

532 If we regard the two propositions (a) that the world is 504 
infinite in extension, and (f) that the world is finite in 
extension, as contradictory opposites, we assume that 
the world, or the whole series of phenomena, is a thing 
in itself. For, whether the regress in the series of its 
phenomena is denied to be infinite, or denied to be finite, 
in both cases the world is supposed to be absolutely real. 
But if I challenge this supposition, or rather this trans- 
c^idental illusion, and deny that the world is a thing in 

533 itself, the contradictory opposition of the two statements 505 
is converted into a dialectical opposition. As the world 
does not exist at all as a thing in itself, that is, indepen- 
dently of the regressive series of my ideas, it cannot be 
said to be is itself cith^T an infiniti whole or ^Ljiniti whole. 
Apart from the empirical regress in the series of pheno- 
mena, the world has no existence whatever. If, therefore, 
that series is always conditioned, and as a consequence is 
never given as complete, the world cannot be an uncon- 
ditioned whole, and therefore cannot exist as an uncon- 
ditioned whole that is either infinite in magnitude or 
finite in magnitude. 

What has been said of the first cosmological idea is 
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equally true of the other three. The series of conditions 
exists only in the regressive synthesis itself, not in an 
object of sense given as an independent thing prior to all 
regress. Hence I must say that the number of parts in 
a given phenomenon is neither finite nor infinite. A 
phenomenon has no existence in itself, and its parts are 
only given in and through the regress of the decomposing 
synthesis ; and this regress, being never absolutely com- 
plete, cannot be said to be either finite or inAiiit& The 
same thing holds of the series of causes that proceed in 
an ascending series, and of the series that proceeds &otx) 
534 conditioned existence to unconditioned necessary exist- 50 
ence. Neither series can be regarded as in itself either 
finite or infinite in its totality; for, as a series of subordin- 
ated id^s consists only in the dynamical regress itself, 
it cannot possibly exist in itself before that regress as a 
self*subsistent series of things in themselves. 

Thus the antinomy of pure reason in its cosmologtcal 
ideas disappears. It is purely dialectical, or a conflict 
due to an illusion. The idea of absolute totality, which 
has no proper meaning except as a condition of things in 
themselves, is wrongly applied to phenomena, which exist 
only in our consciousness, and, if they form a series, 
only in a successive regress, but which have no other 
existence whatever. From this antinomy, however, we 
may gain, not indeed a dogmatic, but a critical and 
doctrinal advantage. It supplies an indirect proof 
of the transcendental ideality of phenomena, which 
ought to convince anyone who may not have been quite 
satisfied with the direct proof in the Transcendental 
j$!stheric. The new proof would consist in the following 
dilenmia: — 
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If the world is a self-existent whole, it is either finite 

or infinite. 
But it is neither &:iite nor infinite (as is shown in the 

Antithesis and Thesis respectively). 
Therefore the world (the sum total of all phenomena) 507 
is not a self-existent whole. 
Phenomena have, therefore, no existence apart from our 
consciousness of them ; and this is what we mean when 
we speak of their transcendental ideality. 



Section VIII. — Regutativt Principle ef Pure Reason 
in the Cfismelfigicai Ideas. 
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By the cosmological principle of totality, a maximum 
in the series of conditions of the objects of sense is not 
givtn^ but is only demanded. Still, that principle ia true 
if it is taken in the proper sense. No doubt it is not an 
axiom., requiring us to think totality as actually present in 
the object, but it is a probiem for understanding, and 
therefore for the subject of understanding, calling upon 
him to begin and to follow out the regress in the series of 
sonditions for that which is given as conditioned, in con- 
formity with the completeness contained in the idea. In 
the presentation of sensible objects as in space and time, 
every condition which we are capable of reaching is 

! found to be itself conditioned. If phenomena were 

, things in themselves, we might perhaps find in them 
something unconditioned ; but, as a matter of fact, they 

' are merely empirical objects, and as such can appear only 
under the forms of space and time, the condition of all 
our perceptions. The principle of reason is therefore 

kf raerely a ruie^ which demands a regress in the series of 509 
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conditions of given phenomena, and will not perm' 
to assume that we have reached anything absolutely uncon 
ditioned. It is nota principleofthepossibilityof experience 
and of the empirical knowledge of objects of sense, and 
hence it cannot be ranked with the fundamental judgments 
of understanding ; for every experience is of an object, 
which, as conforming to the conditions of perception, is 
enclosed within limits. Nor is it a constitutive principk 
of reason, which enlarges our conception of the world 
of sense beyond all possible experience, but only a 
principle that tells us to continue and enlarge our 
experience as far as we possibly can. Refusing to admit 
that any given empirical limit is absolute, the principle 
of reason serves as a ruk which postulates what must 
take place, if we make the regress, but does not anttdpah 
what is present, before any regress is made, in the object 
as it is in itself I call it, therefore, a regulative principle 
of reason, to indicate that it is not a constitutive 
Gosmological principle, that is, a principle that detennbes 
objects of sense as things in themselves having an 
absolute totality in the series of their conditions. TTiat 
there is no such constitutive principle, I indicate by 
calling the principle of reason r^ulatsve, and in this way 
trying to prevent what otherwise would be inevitable, the 
transcendental subreption which attributes objective 
reality to an idea that serves merely as a rule. 



543 Section IX. — Empirieai use of the Reguiative Principle 

of Reason. 




We have seen that no transcendental use can be made 
of pure conceptions, whether these belong to under 
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standing or to reason ; that absolute totality in the series 
of conditions in the world of sense rests entirely (jpon a 
transcendental use of reason, in which absolute coraplete- 

M- ness is demanded from that which is presupposed as a 
thing in itself; and that such completeness cannot be 
found in the world of sense. It is therefore vain to ask 516 
whether the series, of conditions is in itself absolutely 
limited or absolutely unlimited; the only question is, 
how far we ought to go back in our empirical regress in 
search of the conditions of experience, in order that, 
guided by the rule of reason, we may find an answer 
which is conformable £0 the nature of the object in 
question. 

Now, it has been clearly enough shown that the 
principle of reason is not a constitutive principle of 
objects in themselveSj but is merely a rule for the con- 
Hnuatfon and extension of a possible experience. If we 
keep this steadily before our eyes, the conflict of reason 
with itself is at an end. For our critical solution not 
only does away with the illusion in which the contra- 
diction has its origin, but it reveals the true sense in 
which reason is in harmony with itself. Thus the mis- 
apprehension which was the sole cause of the conflict has 
been removed, and a dialaticai principle has been con- 

^k^rted into a doctrinal principle. 

4,5 I. Solution of the First Antinomy, giy 

f6 For the solution of the first cosmological problem, we 518 
have simply to determine, whether, in the regress to the 
unconditioned extension of the world in time and space, 
there is a rtgress to infinity, or merely a regress thai ii 
capable of being continued indefinitely {in inde^nitutn). 




The perfectly generai idea of the series of all past 
states of the world, as well as of all the things which co^ 
exist in space, is merely the thought of a possible 
empirical regress, the extent of which has not yet been 
detennined. Only through this idea can there arise the 
conception of such a series of conditions of a given 

547 perception. NoWj the world as a whole exists for me 
only as ai conception, never as a perception. Hence I 511 
cannot reason from the quantity of the world to the 
quantity of the regress, and determine the latter by the 
former ; on the contrary, I can form a conception of the 
quantity of the world only by finding out the quantity of 
the empirical regress. Of the empirical regress, how- 
ever, I can never say more than that I must always 
advance empirically from every given member of the 
series of conditions to a higher and more remote member. 
But in this way the quantity of phenomena as a whole 
cannot be absolutely determined, and hence I cannot say 
that the regress proceeds to infitjity. To say that it 
proceeds to infinity would be to anticipate members of 

I the regress that have not yet been r^chedj and to 
represent their number as so great that no empirical 
regress could ever reach them ; it would in fact be to 
determine the quantity of the world (although only 

548 negatively) prior to the regress, which is impossible. Sat 
The first or negative answer to the first cosmological 
problem therefore is, that the world has no first 
beginning in time, and no extreme limit in space. 

g4g The affirmative answer directly follows, that the regre; 

in the series of phenomena as a determination of the 
V quantity of the world proceeds in indefinitum. This is 
^taihe same as saying that the world of sense has no 
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l^^^oiute quantity. Every beginning is in time, and every 523 

I limit of that which is extended is in space, Bui space 
and time belong only to the world of sense. Hence, 
while phenomena in thi world are conditionally limited, 
the world itself is neither conditionally nor uncon- 
ditionally limited. Similarly, as the world cannot be 

I given as complete^ and as even the series of conditions foi 
that which is given as conditioned cannot be given as 
compktf, the conception of the quantity of the world is 

^t given only in the regress, and not in a collective percep- 523 
tion prior to it. But that regress consists simply in the 
act of determining the quantity, not in a dderminate con- 
ception, and hence it does not yield the conception of a 
quantity that could be called infinite when measiwed by a 
certain standard. The regress, therefore, does not pro- 
ceed to the infinite, as if the infinite could be presented, 
but only to an indefinite distance, and it is only in the 
regress that any quantity of experience is actually given. 



I 



a, SsluH&n of the Secifnd Antinomy, 

If I divide a whole that is presented to me in a per- 
ception, I proceed from something conditioned to the 
conditions which make it possible. The division into 
parts {subdivisio or decoftipositio) is a regress in the series 
of those conditions. The series could be presented as 
an absolute totality, only if the regr^s could finally reach 
perfectly simple parts. But if all the parts in a con- 
tinuously progressive decomposition are themselves again 
divisible, the division or regress frora the conditioned to 
its conditions proceeds in infinitum; for all the parts or 
conditions, being contained in the conditioned iLsclf, 
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552 which is completely presented in a perceptioD (hal <ib 5 
enclosed between its limits, are presented along with the 
conditioned. The regress in this case, therefore, cajmot 
be called merely a regress in indffimtum, whereas in the 
first cosmologicaJ idea that was the only kind of regress 
that could be allowed, inasmuch as it was necessary to 
proceed from the conditioned to conditions outside of it, 
which were not presented along with the conditioned, 
but were added to it only in the empirical regress. At 
the same time, it is not permissible to say of a whole 
which is divisible to infinity, that it is made up of an 
infinite numbir af parts. For, although all the parts are 
contained in the perception of the whole, the whoU 
division is not so contained, but it consists only in the 
continuous decomposition or regress itself, and the series 
has no existence at all prior to the regress. As this 
regress is infinite, the members or parts reached in it are 
certainly all contained in the given whole viewed as an 
aggregate. But the whole series of the stages in division 
is not contained in the given whole j for these constitute 
a successive infinite, which is never complete, and there- 
fore never reaches an infinite multitude of parts, nor can 
its parts be combined into a whole. 

This general statement may easily be applied to 
space. Every space perceived within its limits is a 
whole, the parts of which, as obtained by decomposition, 
are always themselves spaces. A space is, therefore, 
infinitely divisible- 

553 From this a second application of the statemeni 
follows quite naturally. The divisibility of an external 
object or body, which is enclosed within its limits, 
depends upon the divisibility of the space that is the 
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condition of the perception of the body as an extended 
whole. The body is, therefore, infinitely divisible, with- 
out, however, being made up of an infinite nimiber of 
parts. 

56 Transition from the Mathematical t& the Dynamical 528 
Antinomies. 

So far we have assumed that the conditions belonging 
to the conditioned are themselves in space and time. 
Now this assumption, which is always made by common 
sense, was the real source of the apparent conflict of 
reason with itself. For it forced us to hold that all 
dialectical coticeptions in regard to totality in the series 
of conditions for that which is given as conditioned were 
of exactly the same character. The condition was, 
therefore, in all cases connected with the conditioned as 
a member of the same series, and was homogeneous with 
iti. Hence the regress in the series of conditions was 
never thought as complete, or, if it was thought as 
complete, a member of the series, which was really 
conditioned, was falsely supposed to be the first member 
of the series, and, therefore, to be unconditioned. If the 
object, or conditioned, was not considered merely 5 29 
according to its magnitude, at legist the series of con- 
ditions of that object was so considered. Thus arose a 
difficulty, which could be got rid of in no other way 
than by cutting the knot, that is, by recognizing that 
reason made the series either t&o hng or too short for 
understanding, so that understanding could never be 
coincident with the idea of reasoD. 

But, in all this we have been overloolEing an essential 
distiCLCtion that obtains between the objects, that is, the 
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concqjtions of understaading, which reason tries to raise 
to ideas. Two of the classes of cat^ories contained in 
the table given above imply a mathemaiical, the other two 
a-dyaamim/ synthesis of phenomena. That distinction 
becomes important, now that we have come to consider 
how far the dynamimi conceptions of understanding are 
adequate to the idea of reason, and opens up an entirely 
new mode of escape from the suit in which reason is 
involved. In the former suit the case was dismissed^ 
because both partiea raised a false issue. But in the 
558 djmamical antinomies, it seems as if reason might be able 53*5 
to establish its claimsj for the judge has himself supplied 
the proofs which were wanting, and which had been 
overlooked by both parties. It is, therefore, possible 
that the suit may be adjusted to the satisfaction of both 
sides, a thing that was impossible in the case of the 
mathematical antinomies. 

The conditions even in the dynamical ideas are no 
doubt all homogeneous, in so far as we look merely at 
the exUnsion of the series, and ask whether it conforms 
to the idea, or whether the idea is too large or too small 
for it But. the conception of understanding, on which 
the idea rests, may contain merely a sytithesii of ike homo- 
^irr«wwj— which is certainly the case in the composition 
or division of every magnitude— or it may contain also a 
synthesis of the httef'ogemous. This latter sort of syn- 
thesis is at least conceivable in the case of the dynamical 
synthesis, whether it takes the form of causal connection 
or of the connection of the necessary with the con- 
tingent. 

ASi, in the mathematical connection of the series of 
phenomena, every condition is itself a part of the 
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series, no condition can be allowed to enter that is not 
sensuous. But, in the dynamical series of sensuous con- 
ditions, a heterogeneous condition, or one that is not a 
part of the series^ is not inadmissible. Such a condition 
as being pvacVy fnM/(^i>/fi would lie outside of the series, 531 
Supposing it to be possible, the claims of reason would 
be sufficiently satisfied by the unconditioned being placed 
above phenomena, while yet the series of phenomena 
would not cease to be conditioned, nor would it be cut 
short in defiance of the principles of understanding. 

If the dynamical ideas admit of a condition of phe- 
nomena lying outside of the series of sensuous conditions, 
a condition which is not itself a phenomenon, we reach 
quite a different conclusion from that to which we were 
brought in the case of the mathematical antinomies. In 
these we were forced to say, that both of the contradic- 
tory dialectical assertions were false. But, while the 
dynamical series is necessarily conditioned throughout in 
so far as it is a series of phenomena, it yet is connected 
with a condition, which, though it is empirically uncon- 
ditioned, is twn-s£nsU0us, Thus satisfacrion is given, on 
the one hand to understandings and on the other hand 
to teascn. We are rid of the dialectical arguments, which 
in one way or the other sought unconditioned totality in 
mere phenomena, and we see that the prop>ositions of 
reason may Both be true when taken in their proper sense. 533 
This we could not possibly show in the case of the cos- 
mologtcal ideas that refer only to a mathematically un- 
conditioned unity, for in them no condition of the series 
of phenomena could be found, which was not itself a 
phenomenon and therefore one of the members of the 
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3. Solution of the Third Antinomy. 

There are only two ways m which we can conceive 
events to be due to a cause: either the causality is 

natural, or it springs ham freedom. By natural causality 
is meant, that connection of one state with another that 
precedes it in the world of sense, in which the second 
state follows the first in conformity with a rule. Now, 
the £ausaiity of phenomena rests upon cooditions of time, 
and the preceding state cannot always have existed^ for, 
if it had, the effect produced by it would not only now 
have come into being. Hence the causality of the cause 
of soiiiething that happens or comes into being must 
itself have fiwsw into being, and by the principle of under- 
standing requires another cause to account for it 
561 By treedoDQ, again, in the cosmological sense, is meant^ SJ 
the power of bringing a state into existence sp<?ntarK&usly^ 
The causality of this state will therefore not itself stand 
under another cause, which determines it in time in con- 
formity with the law of nature. Taken in this sense, 
freedom is a transcendental idea ; for, in the first place, 
it contains in it nothing borrowed from experience, and, 
in the second place, its object cannot be presented as 
determined in any experience. That whatever comes to 
be must have a cause, is a universal law, without which 
there can be no experience at all As the causality of 
this cause comes to h or originati^, it must itself have a 
cause. Thus the whole field of experience, however far 
it may extend, contains nothing but what is natural 
But, as in this way no absolute totality of conditions in 
the way of causality can be obtained, reason creates for 
itself the idea of a spontaneity, which can begin to act 
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purely of itself, without being determined to activity 
by another cause, as the law of natural causality de- 
mands. 

63 Now, if phenomena were things in themselves, and 535 
space and time forms of the existence of things in them- 
selves, the conditions would always be members of exactly 
the same series as the conditioned. Here, thereforcj 
as in the other transcendental ideas, the antinomy would 
arise, that the series must inevitably be too large or too 
small for understanding. But it is chajacteristic of the 
dynamical conceptions of reason, that they do not 
consider an object with regard to its magnitude, but 
only with regard to its existence, Tn this case, therefore, 536 
we jxwf abstract from the magnitude of the series of 
conditions and direct our attention solely to the dynami- 
cal relations of condition and conditioned. Thus we at 
once come upon the difficulty, whether freedom is pos- 
sible at allf and if it is, whether it can exist along with 
the universality of the natural law of causality. Can we 
affirm, disjunctively, that every effect in the world must 
arise either from nature or from freedom, or must we say, 
that in different relations the same event is due both to 
nature and to freedom ? That every event in the world 
of sense is connected with a preceding event according 
to an unchangeable law of nature, has, in the Transcen- 
dental Analytic, been shown to be a fundamental principle 
which admits of no exception. The only question now 
is, whether, assuming that principle, the same effect may 
not only be determined in accordance with nature, but 
may also depend upon freedom, or whether freedom is 
completely excluded by that inviolable rule. Here the 
common but false presupposition of the absolute reality 
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of phenoineBa shows its baleful tnSuence and confitses 
our reasoa. If phenomeoa are things in themselves, 
freedom cannot be saved. For, natiire will then be the 
coTnplete and adequate cause of every event, and the 
condition of an event will be contained only in the series 
of phenomena thsu with its effect is necessary according 
565 to the law of nature. If, howevet, phenomena aie nolj^y 
taken to be more than they really are ; if they are re- 
garded, not as things in themselves, but simply as objects 
connected witli one another in our consciousness in con- 
formity with empirical laws ; then they must themselves 
have their source in that which is not a phenoDaenoti. 
Such an intelligible oiuse is not determined in its caus- 
ality by phenomena, although the effects of its causality 
are presented to us as phenomena, and can therefore be 
regarded as determined by other phenomena. The in* 
telligible cause, together with its causality, is itself outside , 
of the series, while yet its effects are to be found in tho^f 
series of empirical conditions. The effect can thcrefore^f 
be regarded as free in respect of its intelligible cause, and 
may at the same rime be viewed on ite phenomenal side 
as following from phenomena, according to the necessity 
of nature. 



1 



PessibiUiy qf Causality through Freedom, 

The only question here is this ; granting that in the 54; 
whole series of events there is to be found nothing but 
the necessity of nature, is it yet possible to regard the 
very same event, which on one side is merely an effect of 
nature, as on the other side an effect of freedom, or U 
there between these two sorts of causality a dir»:t 
contradiction ? 
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Among the causes in the pheoomenal world there 
certainly can be nothing that absolutely and from itself 
could cause a series to begin to be. Every act that pro- 
duces an event is, as a phenomenon, itself an event or 
result, which presupposes another state to serve as cause. 
Everything that comes to be is therefore merely a 
continuation of the series, and nothing that begins of 
itself can enter into the series. Hence all the modes in 
f2 which natural causes act in the succession of time are 544 
themselves effects, for which there must again be causes 
lo the series of time. It is vain to seek in the causal 
connection of phenomena for an originai act by which 
^jomething may come to be that before was not 
^^^ But, granting that the cause of a phenomenal effect is 
P ^itself a phenomenon, is it necessary that the causality of its 
\ cause should be entirely empirical ? May it not be that 
while every phenomenal effect must be connected with its 
cause in accordance with laws of empirical causality, this 
empirical causality^ without the least rupture of its con- 
nection with natural causes, is itself an effect of a causality 
I that is not empirical but intelligible? May the empirical 
causality not be due to the activity of a cause, which 
in its relation to phenomena is original, and which there- 

tfore, in so far as this faculty is concerned, is not phen- 
omenal but intelligible ; although as a link in the chain of 
, nature it must be regarded as also belonging entirely to 

the world of sense ? 
W4 Let us see how this would apply to experience. Man 546 
is one of the phenomena of the world of sense, and in so 
far one of the natural causes, the causality of which must 
, stand under empirical laws. Like all other things in 
nature, he must have an empirical character. This 
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character we leam from an observation of the powers 
and faculties which he exhibits in the production of 
effects. In lifeiess nature, or in the mere animal, we find 
no reason for thinking that there is any faculty but that 
which is sensuously conditioned. But man, who knows 
all the rest of nature solely as an object of sense, is 
aware of himself also by mere apperception, and that 
in acts and inner determinaticins, which he is quite unable 
to regard as due to impressions of sense. On the one 
side, he is no doubt for himself a phenomenon, but, 
inasmuch as his actions cannot be ascribed to the recep' 
57 5 tivity of sense, he is, on the other side, a purdy intel- 541 
ligible object with respect to certain of his faculties. 
These faculues we call understanding and reason; and 
reason in particular we distinguish in quite a peculiar and 
especial way from ail forces that are empirically con- 
ditioned, because it contemplates its objects purely in the 
light of ideas, and determines understanding in accord- 
ance with them. 

That our reason actually has causality, or that we at 
least suppose it to have causality, is evident from the 
imperatives which we impose upon ourselves as rules for 
our own conduct The might expresses a kind of necra- 
sity and connection with conditions which we shall look 
for in vain in all the rest of nature. Understanding can 
know only what is, has been, or will be. It is impossible 
for anything to exist for understanding otherwise than as 
a matter of fact it does exist in those three relations of 
time ; nay, if we fix our eyes simply upon the course of 
nature, the ought has no meaning whatever. It is as 
absurd to ask what nature ought to be, as to ask what sort 
of properties a circle ought to have. The only question 
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^e can properly ask is, what comes to pass in nature ? 
just as we can onlj ask, what actually are the properties 
I of a triangle ? 

^P Now, this ought expresses a possible activity, the 
^^ ground of which is a bare conception, whereas a mere 
\j6 natural activity must always have a phenomenal ground. 54^ 
No doubt an act that ought to be, must be possible 
under conditions of nature j but these have no influence 
in determining the will itself, but only in determining the 
I e ffect and what follows from it in the phenomenon. No 
^■aatter how many natural influences, how many sensuous 
^impulses may be brought to bear upon my will, they can- 
not give rise to the e/ught. The volition which is due 
to such Influences is always conditioned and by no 
means necessary, and the ougAt of reason confronts such 
a volition with a limit and ideal, nay, forbids or author- 
izes it. Whether the object willed is sensuous pleasure, 
or even the good which is the object of pure reason, 
reason refuses to yield to the influence of that which 
is given empirically, and to follow the order of things as 
they present themselves in the phenomenal world. With 
perfect spontaneity it makes for itself an order of its own 
in accordance with ideas, into which it ftts the empirical 
conditions, and guided by the idea of this order it 
declares actions which have not yet taken place, and 
which perhaps never will take place, to be necessary. 
Thus reason assumes that it has in itself the power of 
originating actions; for otherwise it would not expect to 
find in experience the influence of its ideas. 

Now let us pause here for a moment, and assume that 
77 it is at least possible for reason to have causality with 549 
respect to phenomena. Reason though it be, it must yet 
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manifest an empirical cha^racter. For, every cause pr 
supposes a rule in confonnity wtlh which certain phsio' 
mena folJow as effects, and every rule requires unjformity^ 
in the way of effects. It is upon such uniformity, in fiac 
that the conception of cause as the faculty of producing" 
an effect is based- This uniformity of effect, as learned 
from simply observing phenomena, may be called the 
empirical character of a cause, and this empirical cb^urac- 
ter is unchangeable, although the effects appear in change- 
able forms according as the accompanying and p artl| 
limiting conditions vary. 

Thus the will of every man has an empirical characf 
which is simply a certain causality of his reason, in so far 
as that causality manifests, in its effects in the pheno- 
menal world, a rule from which we may infer the kind [ 
and degree of the motives from which his actions have 
been done, and so estimate the subjective principle of 
his will. This empirical character must itself be gathered ' 
from our observation of the effects of his causality in the 
phenomenal world, and from the rule with which experi- 
ence supplies us. It is therefore solely from a consider- I 
tion of the man's empirical character and of the other 
causes that co-operate with it in conformity with the 
order of nature, that we are able to determine his 
5^8 actions on their phenomenal side; and if we c^Mjld 55a 
trace all the manifestations of his will to their source, 
we could tell with certainty what his actions in every 
case must be, and show that they necessarily followed 
from the given condition. So long, therefore, as we 
look only at a man's empirical character, we cannot 
find any trace of freedom. Yet this is the only thing 
that comes before us, if we simply observe man, and 
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investigate the motives of his actions from the point 
of view of anthropology. 
I But if we chaoge our point of view, and consider the 

^nreiy same actions in their relation to reason^^ — hy which 
^^I do not mean speculative reason, which merely explains 
how the actions have come to be, but reason only in so 
&r as it is the cause ihatpreduces them — ^if, in a word, 
we view a man's actions in their relation to reason as 
^aetUal^ we find that they come under an entirely 
diflferent rule and order from the order of nature. We 
find, it may be, that nothing ought to have taken place^ 
which as a matter of fact has taken place in conformity 
with the course of nature, and could not but take place 
under the given empirical conditions. But sometimes we 
find, or at least believe that we find, that the ideas of 
reason have actually proved their causahty with reference 
to the actions of man as phenomena^ and that those 
a.ctions have taken place, not because they were deter- 
mined by empirical causes, but because they were deter- 
mined by grounds of reason. 
7 9 NoW| if we could say that reason has causality in regard 551 
to phenomena, should we be entitled to say that reason 
acts freely, although the action is determined with absolute 
precision and necessity in its empirical character, or as a 
mode of sense ? The empirical character, it must be 
observed, will in that case be itself determined in the 
intelligible character or manner of thinking. The in- 
telligible character, however, we do not directly know, 
and hence we have to indicate its nature by means of 
phenomena, which properly give us a knowledge only of 
objects of sense, and therefore only of the empirical 
character. Now, the action, in so far as our manner of 
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thinking is to be called its cause, is not a result tha' 
follows according to empirical laws from that maimer of 
thinking ; that is, it is not preceded by the conditions of 
pure reason, but only by the effects of pure reason aa 
tliey appear in the inner sense. Pure reason, as a faculty 
that is merely irttelligible, is not subject to the form of 
time, and therefore it is not subject to the conditions 
belonging to the succession of time. The causality of 
reason in the intelligible character does not arise or begin 
580 to be at a certain rime in order to produce an effect If SS* 
it did, it would itself be subject to the natural law of 
phenomena, in conformity with which causal series arc 
determined in time, and its causality would then be 
natural and not free. What we must say is, that if reason j 
can have causality with regard to phenomena, it is a 
&.culty by means of which the sensuous condition of an 
empirical series of effects first begins to be. For the 
condition which lies in reason is not sensuous, and there- 
fore does not itself begin to b& In that case we should 
find what we missed in all empirical series, that the con- 
dition of a successive series of events might itself be 
empirically unconditioned. For the condition would he 
outside of the series in the intelligible character, and 
would therefore be subject to no sensuous condition, and 
to no determination of time through preceding causes. 

585 It must be observed that we have had no intention of 55J 

586 proving that there actually is freedom, and that it is one ecfl 
of the faculties which are the cause of the phenomena of 
our world of sense. Freedom has here been viewed 
simply as a transcendental idea, which leads reason to 
think that it can absolutely bring into existence the series 

of conditions in the phenomenal world by means of the 
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sensuously unconditioned, and thus involves it in an 
axitinotny with its own laws — the laws which it lays down 
for the understanding in its empirical work. The only 
thing that we have been able to show, or that we have 
tried to show, is that this antinomy has its source in a 
mere illusion, and that nature at least does ri&t contradict 
the causality of freedom* 

y ^. Solution ofthi Fourth Antinomy, 559 

PI In what immediately precedes we have considered the 
changes of the world of sense in their dynamical series— 
I a series each member of which stands under another as 
' its cause. We shall now take this series of states as our 
I guide in the search for an existence that may serve as the 
I supreme condition of all that changes ; that is, in our 
search for the necessary being. Here we have to deal, 
not with an unconditioned causality, but with the un- 
conditioned existence of substance itself. What we have 
before us is therefore really a senes of conceptions, and 
not a series of perceptions, in which one perception is 
the condition of the other. 

Now, it is easy to see that, as every object in the 
totality of phenomena is changeable, and therefore is con- 
ditioned in its existence, no member of the series of 
dependent existence can possibly be unconditioned ; in 
other words, we cannot regard the existence of any 
member of the series as absolutely necessary. Hence, if 
phenomena were things in themselves, and if as a con- 
sequence their condition always belonged to one and the 
same series of perceptions, there would be no possibility 
i8 of introducing a necessary being as condition of the 5^° 
existence of phenomena in the world of sense. 
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But there is a peculiar distinction between the dyna- 
micai and the mathematical regress. The mathematical 
regress has to do only with the composition of parts into 
a whole, or the division of a whole into parts ; and as tn 
this case the conditions must always be regarded as parts 
of the series, and therefore as homogeneous, they cannot 
but be phenomena. But in the dynamical regress wc are 
concerned, not with the possibility of an unconditioned 
whole formed out of given parts, or of an unconditiooed 
part for a given whole, but with the derivation of a state 
from its cause, or of the contingent existence of substance 
itself from its necessary existence. Here, therefore, there 
is no reason why the condition should enter into the 
same empirical series with that which is conditioned. 

Thus a way of escape from the apparent antinomy now 
under consideration is opened up to us, Both of the 
conflicting propositions may be true if they are taken in 
different senses. All things in the world of sense may be 
contingent, and therefore have only an empirically con- 
ditioned existence, while yet there may be a condition of 
the whole series that is not empirical ; that is, there may 
be an unconditionally necessary being. For, this necessary 
being, as the intelligible condition of the series, could not 
589 belong to it as a member, not even as the highest member $( 
of it, nor would it make any member of the series 
empirically unconditioned, or in any way interfere with 
the empirically conditioned existence of all the members, 
which form the world of sense as a whole. Thus the 
manner in which an unconditioned existence is here con- 
ceived as the condition of phenomena is different from 
the manner in which, in the last chapter, we sought to 
explain the empirically unconditioned causality of free^ 
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dom. For there the thing itself {subsfaniia phaetwrnenon) 
■was as a cause conceived to beloDg to the series of cod' 
flitions, and only its miisality was regarded as intelligible; 
Here, on the other hand, the necessary being must be 
conceived as entirely outside of the series of the sensible 
world (as ens extramundanum\ and as purely intelligible- 
In no other way, indeed, can we regard it as free from 
the law of contingency and dependence to which ail 
phenomena are subject 

The reguhtive fiindple of reason m the present case 
may therefore be stated in this way. Everything in the 
world of sense has ajn empirically conditioned existence, 
and no property of a sensible object has unconditioned 
necessity. We are entitled to expect that in a possible 
experience there will be found an empirical condition for 
every member of the series of conditions, and the search 
for such conditions we ought always to follow up as far 
as we can, Nothing can justify us in referring any 
particular mode of existence to a condition outside of 
the empirical series, or even in regarding a particular 
mode of existence within the empirical series as absolutely 
independent and self-subsistent At the same time there 
rto is no reason to deny that the whole series may be de- 562 
pendent upon an intelligible being, which is free from 
every empirical condition, and is itself the condition of 
the possibility of all phenomena. 



Concluding Remark on ike whole Antimmy 0/ Pure 565 
Jieas0n~ 

So long as reason in its conceptions is seeking simply 
the totality of conditions in the world of sense, and 
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ttyiog to find sattsfactioD in that dtrectioQ^ our ideas are 
fosmolsgimi, though at the same time transcendental 
But the moment the unconditioned, in which we are 
mainly interested, is onceived as lying entirely outside 
of the world of sense, and therefore beyond all possible 
e]iperience» our ideas become transcendent For then they 
are not merely ideas which reason employs in seeking to 
complete experience — an end which must always be pur- 
sued, though it can never be fully attained j rather they arc 
ideas that entirely separate themselves from experience, 
and create for themselves objects, for which experience sup- 
plies no raateriai, and which cannot rest their claim to ob- 
jective reality upon the completion of the empirical series, 

594 but only upon pure aprUri conceptions. Nevertheless, the 5* 
cosmological idea which gave rise to the fourth antinomy 
urges us to take this step. Finding that phenomena are 
always conditioned modes of existence, and have no 
support in themselves, we are driven to look about for 
something different from all phenomena, and therefore 
for an inteUigible object which is entirely free from con- i 

595 tingency. TTius the very first step which we take beyond jw 
the world of sense compels us to enter upon an inquiry 
into the nature of the absolutely necessary being, and to i 
derive from our conceptions of it our conceprions of all 
things in their purely intelligible nature. This inquiiy is 
the subject of the next chapter. 
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BOOK II.—THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON. 

Se(ffffft L — T^ Ideal in GmtraL 

Wk have seen above that no object can be known 
by means of the pure conceptions of understanding, 
if these are isolated from all conditions of sensibility ; 
for the conditions of objective reality are then absent, 
and nothing is left but the mere form of thought On 
the other hand pure conceptions can be presented 
in conereto if they are brought into connection with 
phenomena, for in phenomena they obtain the appro>- 
priate material by which they become conceptions of 
experience. A conception of ejcperience, in fact, is 
simply a conception of understanding in conereto^ Now, 
ideas are even further removed from objective reality 
than categories^ for, as no phenomenon can be found 
to which they might apply, they cannot be presented 

^6 in concreta at all They demand a certain complete- 56S 
ness which is beyond the reach of all possible empi- 
rical knowledge^ and reason has in them merely a 
systematic unity, to which it brings the unity that is 
possible in experience as near as possible, though it can 
never hope to bring experience into complete harmony 
with its ideas. 

But what I call the iiml seems to be still further 
rerooved from objective reality than even the idea. 
By the ideal I mean the idea, not merely in cencrfio^ 
but in individuo \ I mean, in other words, an individual 
thing that is determinable or even determined simply 

I by the idea. 

199 Reason, in its ideal, aims at absolutely complete deter- 571 
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mination in accordance with a priori lules. Hence if 
sets before itself an object which it conceives as capable 
of thoroughgoing determination in conformity with its 
own. principles. The conditions, however, that are 
required for such a determination cannot be found in 
experieDce, and thus the conception is itself transcendent 
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6oi The proposition, that all exittetve h completely deter- ^'^ 
mined, means, that to know a thing completely, it U 
necessary* to know atl that can possibly exist, and to 
determine the thing in question, either affirmatively or 
negatively, by reference to our ideal The absolutely 
complete determination of a thing is therefore a mere idea, 
which can never be presented in its totality in cencreta, \ 
This idea has its source entirely in reason, which pre- 
scribes the rule by which understanding must be guided 
in seeking completeness of knowledge. i 

The idea of the totality of all p&ssible existtnce will be 
found to exclude a number of predicates. It excludes, 
to wit, all those predicates that are derived from other 

602 predicates already given, as well as those that cannot 57 
stand along with them; and thus it leaves us with 
a conception that is determined absolutely u pri&rif 
that is, with the conception of an individttal object which 
is completely determined by the mere idea of it. This 
is what is meant by an ideal of pure reason, 

603 Now, a negation cannot be definitely thought, except 
contrast to the aifirmation that is its opposite. A man 
bom blind has no idea of darkness, because he has no 
idea of light. AH conceptions of negations are therefore 
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eiivative, and positive realities contain all the data, and 
so to speak, the matter or transcendental content, for the 
possibilitjr and the complete determination of all things. 

This transcendental substratum for the complete deter- 
mination of things, which is presupposed by our reason, 

i4 is simply the idea of a totality of reality {pmnitudo 57^ 
recUitatis). All true negations are therefore merely 
iimitations of that unlimited totality of reality which 
reason presupposes. 

It is by supposing a thing in itself to possess this 
totality of reality that we conceive of it as completely 
determined. Moreover, the conception of this thing In 
itself as an ens realissimum is the conception of an 
individual being, for, in determining it, we are forced to 
assign to it one out of every possible pair of contra- 
dictory predicates, namely, that predicate which expresses 
positive being. Thus it is a transcendental I'i&a/ which 
necessarily compels us to conceive of all that exists as 
completely determined, and to this ideal, as constituting 
the supreme and the complete material condition of 
their possibility, all objects must be referred in so far as 
their content is concerned Not is human reason capable 
of having any other genuine ideal, for in no other way 
can a conception, which in itself is general, be completely 
determined from itself, and recognized to be the idea of 
an individual thing. 

K Now, it is self-evident that reason can think of things 577 
as necesarily completely determined, without presuppos- 

56 ing the existence of a being conforming to its idea!. It 57S 
is enough that the idea of that being should be pre- 
supposed, In its ideal reason finds the prototype of 
which all things are but imperfect copies or ectypes 
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and ErQin which they derive the material of th^ possi- 
bility. To this ideal things approximate more or less, 
bat they must always remain at an iniinite distance 

All things, then, n-ith the synthesis of various deter- 
roiimtioiis which form their coDtent, are regarded as 
deriving their possibility solely from that which contshu 
all reality within itself and alone is originally possible. 
The jjredicates by which all other modes of being are 
distinguished from the truly real being, are all negative, 
and negations are merely limitations of a higher reality, 
and ultimately of the highest reality of all, from which 
only their content is derived. The manifold detCT- 
minations of things are therefore simply various ways 
of limiting the conception of the highest reality, which 
is their common substratum, just as all geometrical figures 
are merely the various ways in which iofintte space is 
capable of being limited Hence the object which 
reason sets before itself as an ideal is also called the 
^riginai Seing {ens originariunt) ; as having no being 
higher than itself, it is called the supremt Being {ens 
60 J suftiffium); and it is also named the Bn'ng of all beings % 
{ens entium), to indicate that all other bebgs are con- 
ditioned and subject to it But all this does not entitle 
us to say that there is an actual object which is so 
related objectively to other things, but only that there 
18 an idea which is so related to our conceptions 
of things. Whether a Being of such transcendent 
perfection actually exists we are left in compl 
ignorance. 

Again, we cannot say that an original being consists 
of a number of derivative beings, for each of these 
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resupposes the original being, and therefore cannot 
coostitute it. The ideal of the original being must 
therefore be conceived as simple. 

The derivatioQ of all other possibility from the 
original being cannot propei-ly be said to be a iimitaHon 
of its supreme reality, and as it were a division of it 
into parts ; for the original being would in that case 
be a mere aggregate of derivative beings, and this we 
have just seen to be impossible, although in our first 

I rough sketch we represented the matter in that way. 
The supreme reality we must conceive, not as the sum 
of all things J but as the necessary condition of their 
possibility. The manifold determination of things must 
be regarded, QOt as a limitation of the original being 
itself, but as its complete product, to which will belong 
our whole sensibilityj and all the reality in the phenom- 
enal world, which cannot enter as an ingredient into the 
idea of the Supreme Being. 

dS If we follow out this idea and hypostatise it, we shall 580 
be able to determine the original being, simply from 
our conception of the supreme reality, as one, simple, 
all sufficient, eternal, etc. ; in a word, we shall be able 
to determine it in its unconditioned completeness through 
all predicaments. Now this is the conception of God, 
in its transcendental sense, and thus the ideal of pure 
reason is the object of a transcendental theology. 

By such a use of the transcendental idea, however, 
theology oversteps limits set to it by its very nature. 
Reason only demands the conception of all reality as 
essential to the complete determinarion of things j it does 
not require us to suppose that all this reality should be 
given objectively, and should itself constitute a thing. 
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It is by a mere fictioQ that we combine the manifold 
content of our idea into an ideal, and realize it in a 
particular being. We have no right to assume without 
question that such a substatitiation of the ideal is even 
possible ; tior can it be said that any of the consequences 
that flow from such an ideal have the least bearing upon 
the complete determination of things in general, although 
it was only for the sake of that determination that 
idea was put fonvard. 

609 How, then, does it come that reason derives the whole 
possibility of things from one single possibility, namely, that 
of the highest reality, and why does it assume that this 
reality must be contained in a particular original being ? 
The answer will readily present itself if we look back to 
what has been shown in the Transcendental Analytic, 
There we found that objects of sense are possible only in 
relation to our thought, which supplies the a priori 
element or empirical form that is implied in them. But 
unless the matter were given, that is, the real element in 
the phenomenal object which corresponds to sensation, 
the object could not be thought at all, nor could we com- 
prehend how it should be possible. Now an object of 
sense can be completely determined, only if we are able 
to compare it with all possible determinations of pheno- 
mena, and predicate these of it either affirmatively or 
negatively. But that which constitutes the thing itself, 
or the real element in the phenomenon, must be given, 

fiip and unless it is given the object cannot be thought at all. jSj 
Now the real element of all phenomena is given in thi 
one all-embracing experience; and hence the mat 
which makes all objects of sense possibte must be pre- 
supposed as given in one comprehensive whole, and oali 
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s limitation of this whole are erapirical objects 
I possible, distinguishable from one another, and capable 
I of complete deterroination. As a matter of fact, no other 
objects can be given to iis but objects of sense, and 
these nowhere but in the context of a possible experience. 
Hence there hfor us no object which does not presup- 
pose the comprehensive whole of all empirical reality as 
the condition of its possibility. It is therefore a natural 
( illusion which leads us to suppose that a principle which 
^■woperly holds only of things that are presented as objects 
^^of our senses, is applicable to all things without exception. 
We simply drop the limitation to phenomena, and imagine 
that the empirical principle of our conceptions of the 
possibility of phenomenal objects is a transcendental 
principle of the possibility of things as such. 
, And the reason why we afterwards hypostatise this 

idea of a comprehensive whole of all reality is, that we 
change dialectically the distri^tive unity, implied in the 
empirical use of understanding, into the mlkctivt unity of 
a whole of experience, and think of this whole of pheno- 
mena as an individual thing, which contains all reality 
Si I within itself Our next step is, by means of the transcen- 583 
dental subreption already mentioned, to confuse this 
individual thing, which includes in itself all empirical 
r^lity, with the conception of a thing that constitutes the 
snpreme condition of the possibility of all things, and 
supplies the real conditions for their complete determina- 
tion. 
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Section II L- — Argument t of Specuiatiite Reason for thi 
Existince of a Suprettu Being. 

614 The oatuial course of hunmn reason in seeking to 5^ 
prove the existence of a Supreme B«ng is as follows. 
First of ^1 reason persuades itself that some necessity 
being must exist This being it regards as having uncon- 
ditioned existence. Then it looks out for that which 

615 can be conceived as independent of aU conditions, and 5^^ 
this it finds in that which is itself the sufficient conditioD 
of all other thlogs, that is, in that which cont^dns all 
reality. Now, as the unlimited AU is absohtte unity, and 
carries with it the (^inception of a smgle, supreme being, 
reason concludes that a Supreme Being must necessarily 
exist as the original condition of all things. 

Let us suppose that every step in this argument is 
gi5 valid. Grant, in the first place, that from any given jgj 
existence, were it only ray own, I may legitimately infer 
the existence of an unconditionally necessary being. 
Graot, secondly, that I must regard a being which con- 
tains all reality and therefore all conditions, as uncondi- 
tionally necessary, and that the conception of this being 
harmonises with the idea of absolute necessi^. Admit- 
ting all this, we yet are not entitled to say that there is 
anything contradictory of absolute necessity in the con- 
ception of a limited being, which does not possess the 
highest reality. For, while it is no doubt true that from 
the conception of a limited being we cannot derive the 
idea of the unconditioned, which by its very nature 
implies a totality of conditions, yet it by no means follows 
that a limited being must in its existence be conditioned. 
On the contraty, there is nothing to hinder us fro 
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supposing that all limited beings may be unconditionally 
necessary, although no doubt their necessity cannot be 
inferred merely from the general conception which we 
have of them. The argument given above carmotj there- 
fore, help us in the least to determine the nature of a 
necessary being, and in fact it leads to nothing at all 

ii? But although that argument, resting as it does upon 5^9 
the internal insufficiency of the contingent, is undoubtedly 
transcendental, it yet is so simple and natural that it 
never fails to commend itself even to the most ordinary 
mind, the moment its bearing is understood. We see 
things change, arise and perish j hence they, or at least 
their state, must have a cause. But for every cause that 

'i8 cati be presented in experience, we are forced to seek a 590 

new cause. Now, where should we more naturally expect 

to find the ^si cause than in the suprenu cause, that is, 

I in the Being which originally contains within itself the 
sufficient explanation of every possible effect, and which 
besides is so easily conceived through the single mark of 
all-comprehensive completeness? This supreme cause 
is then held to be absolutely necessary, because it is 
absolutely necessary for us to ascend to it in thought, 
while yet we see no reason for going beyond it. Hence, 
even among nations that are in a state of the blindest 
polytheism, some gleams of monotheism are visible, to 
which they have been brought, not by reflection and deep 
speculation, but simply by following the path that gradu- 

j aily and naturally opened up before them. 

There are only three ways in which the existence of 
God may be sought to be proved on the basis of specula- 

B19 tive reason. The first is S!^^ physko-theologiesl ^j^i^i^ the 591 
second is the cosmologtcal^ and the third the ontological. 
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This is the order in which the three proofs conoe before 
reason as il; gradually widens its visioiL We shall, how- 
ever, examine them in the reverse oixier, for, as we shall 
inunedialely see, wtule experience gives the first impulse 
to reason, it is the transcendeHiai c&naption only which 
leads the way, and sets before reason the goal of idl its 
efforts. I shall tho^fore begin with an examination of 
the traosceodental proof, and then pass on to consider 
how far that proof may be strengthened by the addition 
of empirica] elemeots. 
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Sectim IV.— The Onifiiogiml Proof. 55/ 



From what has been said it is obvious that the concep- 
tion of an absolutely necessary being is a pure conception 
of reason. It is a mere idea, the objective reality of 
which is by no means proved by the lact that reason 
requires it. All that we can say is that the id^ of an 
absolutely necessary being points to a certain ideal com- 
pleteness, but as this completeness is unattaiaable, the 
idea really limits the sphere of understanding instead of 
extending its knowledge to new objects. 

People have at all times spoken of an absolutely 
necessary being, but they have begun by seeking to prove 
its existence without first asking whether and how a thing 
of that sort could even be conceived. It is certainly easy 
enough to give a verbal definition of it, as something the 
631 non-existence of which is impossible. But this throws no 59i 
light upon the conditions which force us to regard 
the non-existence of a thing as absolutely unthinkable. 
Now it is just these conditions that we really wish to 
know. We wish to know whether imdei the cotu;eption 
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' a necessary being we are thinking anything at all or 

>t. To speak of the " unconditioned," and thus to take 

I, away all the conditions by means of which understanding 

' is able to regard anything as necessary, does not help us 

to understand, whether in the conception of an uncon- 

, ditionally necessary being we are thinking of a real being, 

or, as may perhaps be the case, of nothing at all. 

It has commonly been supposed that this conception, 
now so familiar to us, but originally hit upon by accident, 
might be justified by bringing forward a number of 

1 examples, and that thus all further inquiry into its 
intelligibility was rendered superfluous. Every geometrical 
proposition, it was said, as, for instance, that a triangle 
has three angles, is absolutely necessary 5 and people 
talked as if such examples entitled them to say that they 
had a perfectly clear conception of what they meant by 
an object that lay entirely beyond the sphere of human 
under standing. 

The examples brought forward were, however, all with- 
out exception taken iiovsi judgmtnts, not from things and 
their existence. But the unconditioned necessity of a 
judgment is not the same thing as an absolute necessity 
of a thing. The absolute necessity of a judgment is only 
a conditioned necessity of the thing predicated, that is, 

2 2 of the predicate in the judgment The proposition just 5 94 

cited does not say that tkree angles are absolutely 
necessary, but only that, if a triangle exists, that is, is 
presented in perception, it must contain three angles. 
But this mere logical necessity has proved a fruitful 
source of illusion. People have framed a priori the con- 
ception of a thing that seems to include existence within 
its content, and have then assumed that, because existence 
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belongs necessarily to the object as conceived, it must 
also belong necessarily to the thing {tsel£ Thus it is 
inferred that there is an absolutely necessary beings 
because the existence of that being is thought in a coit 
ception that has been arbitrarily assumed, and assumed 
under the supposition that there is an actual obje 
corresponding to it 

If in an identical judgment I retain the subject after 
rejecting the predicate, a contradiction arises, and hence 
I say that the predicate belongs to the subject necessarily. 
But if I reject the subject as well as the predicate, there 
is no contradiction, for nothing is left to which a contra- 
diction could apply. To assume that there is a triangle, 
and yet to deny that it has three angles, is contradictory, 
but there is no contradiction in denying both the triangle 
and its three angles. It is exactly the same with the 
623 conception of an absolutely necessary being. If the 59 
existence of that being k denied, the thing itself with all 
its predicates is at the same time denied. How can this 
be shown to involve a contradiction ? The contradiction 
cannot come from without^ for the thing is not said to be 
necessary because of its relation to anything external; 
nor can it come from within, for, in denying the reality 
of the thing itself, the reality of all that it contains is at 
the same time denied. " God is almighty " is a necessary 
judgment The predicate '* almighty " cannot be denied, 
so long as the subject " God " is afSrmed, for the con- 
ception of God, that is, of an infinite being, is identical 
with the conception of a Being that is " almighty," But 
if you say, " There is no God," neither the predicate 
" almighty " nor any other predicate remains : in the 
denial of the subject every possible predicate is denied. 
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and there is therefore not the least contradiction in 
saying that God does not exist. 

p4 At this pointj however, I am told that there is one 59^ 
conception, although only one, the object of which can* 
not without contradiction be denied to exist. The con- 
ception is that of an absolutely necessary Being. This 
Being, it is said, possesses all reality, and such a Being, 
as I am willing to admit, we are justified in assuming to 
be possible. Now that which comprehends all reality, 
the objector goes on, must also comprehend existence: 
Hence existence is in this case involved in the con- 

Bs ception of a thing as possible. If, therefore, the thing is 597 
denied to exist, even its internal possibility is denied, 
and this is self-contradictory. 

Now I simply ask, whether the proposition, that this or 
that thing exists, is an analytic or a synthetic proposition. 
If it is analytic, nothing is added to the thought of a 
thing by predicating existence of it Either the thought 
in you must itself be the thing, or you have simply 
assumed existence to be implied in mere possibility, and 
then derived existence from internal possibility, which is 
nothing but a wretched tautology. It does not mend 
matters to use the word "reality" ia speakbg of the 
conception of a thing, and the word "existence" in 
speaking of the conception of the predicate. Call all 
that is assumed " reality," and in the conception of the 
subject the thing with all its predicates is already assumed 
to be actual, and this assumption is simply repeated in 

36 the predicate. Admit, on the other hand, as every 598 

rational being must admit, that every proposition which 

affirms existence is synthetic, and how can it be any 

longer maintained that the predicate of existence cannot 




be deiued without contradiction ? That is the privilege 
of analytic propositions only, and is bound up with tbeil ^J 
very nature. H 

^L The illusion which arises from confiising a logical 
^"predicate with a real predicate, that is, with one that 
determines an actual thing, stubbornly resists abnost all 
attempts to correct it As logic abstracts from all coo- 
teot, anything at all may serve as a logical predicate; 
nay, the subject may even be predicated of itsel£ But % 
determination is a real predicate, which adds something 
to the conception of the subject and enlarges it Hence 
it must not be assumed tn the conception of the subject 
Beii^ is evidently not a real predicate, that isj a con- 
ception of something that is capable of being added to 
the conception of a thing. It is merely the ungroimded 
assertion of a thing or of certain determinatioas as an 
^bject of thought In logic Uing is simply the copuk 
of a judgment The proposition, God is emnipoteni, 
contains two conceptions, the objects of which are 
respectively God and omnip&tence ; and the word is adds 
)z7 no new predicate, but is merely a sign tiiat the predicate 591 
omnipotent is asserted in relation to the subject God. 
If, then, I take the term Ged^ whicb is the subject, to 
comprehend the whole of the predicates, including the 
predicate onmipoknt, and say, God is, or T7n!re is a Gifd, 
I do not enlarge the conception of God by a new predicate, 
but I merely bring the subject in itself with all its 
predicates, in other words, the ei/ject, into relation with 
my conception. The content of the object and of my 
conception must be exacUy the same, and hence I add 
nothing to my conception, which expresses merely the 
possibility of the object, by simply placing its object 
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before me in thought, and saying that it is. The real 
contains no more than the possible. A hundred real 
dollars do not contain a cent more than a hundred 
possible dollars. The one signifies the conception, the 
other the object as it ts set over against the conception ; 
but if the object contained more than the conceptioa^ the 
conception would not express the whole object^ and 
would therefore be an inadequate conception. No doubt 

I there is in ray purse a hundred dollars more if I actually 
possess them, than if I have merely the conception, that 
is, have merely the possibility of them. As real, the 
object is not simply contained in my conception 
analytically, but it is added to it synthetically, the con- 
ception as such being merely a determination of ray own 
state. But the hundred dollars do not become more 
than a hundred whether they exist outside of my con- 

I ception or not 

a 8 No matter therefore what or how many are the predi- 600 
cates by which I think a thing, no matter if I should 
think it even in the completeness of its determinations, I 
add absolutely nothing to it by sa3ring that it is. To 
think of a Being of the highest reality, a Being in whom 
no reality is wanting, in no way settles the question, 
whether that Being does or does not exist. For, 
although my conception of the possible real content of a 
thing may want nothing, it may be only a conception, 
and relatively to my whole state of thinking, this may 
be awanting, that I have no knowledge whether the 
object of my conception is also possible a posterion- 
And here we come ui^on the true source of the difhculty. 
Were it an object of sense that was in question, we 
should never think of identifying the existence of the 
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thing with the mere conception of it Id that case we at 
once see that the concej^tion of a thing signifies mcrdy 
the agreement of the object with the aniversal conditions 
(rf all possible empirical knowledge; whereas, by die 
existence of a thing we mean that the object is thought 
as contained in the context of experience as a whole. 

639 The conception of the object is not in the least enlarged 6^ 
by its connection with the context of experience as a 
whole, but our thought is enriched by the possibility 
of another perception. It is therefore not surprising 
that, if we try to think existence simply by means of 
the pure category, we cannot mention a single mark 
which distinguishes existence from mere possibility. 
The conception of a Supreme Being is in many re- 
specte a most valuable idea, but, just because it is 

630 only an idea, it is quite incapable by itself of extend- 61 
ing our knowledge of actual existence. It cannot even 
enable us to say that something may possibly exist apart 
from the idea- Leibnitz is therefore very far from having 
shown a priori, as he fondly supposed he had shown, 
that so sublime an ideal Being is even possible. 

The labour and energy spent upon the famous ontolog- 
ical or Cartesian proof from mere conceptions of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being are therefore thrown away, and 
a roan has no more chance of extending his knowledge 
by means of mere ideas than a merchant can better his 
position by adding a few noughts to his cash account 

■ 63r Section v.— 77ie C&smoh^ml Proof, <So3 

I 632 The cosmologieal proof, like the ontological, affirms 6o^ 

■ the connection of absolute necessity with the highest 
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reality ; but, instead of reasoning from the highest Ttality 
to necessity of existence, it reasons from the uncondi- 
tioned necessity of some being or other as given to the 
unlimited reality of that being. It thus enters upon a line of 
reasoning which at least seems to be natural, whether it is 
to be called rational ot sophistical, and which has a certain 
persuasive force with the speculative not less than with 
the common intellect This proof, which is called by 
Leibnitz the argument a evntingentia mundi', we shall 
now state and examine. 

El It runs thus : — 
anything exists, an absolutely necessaiy Being exists. 
^ Now, 
at least, I myself exist 
Therefore, 
In absolutely necessary Being exists. 
The minor premise of this syllogism contains the 
I33 statement of a particular experience ; the major premise, 605 
1 the inference from any experience at all to the existence 
of something that is necessary. The proof therefore 
properly starts from experience, and thus it does not 
proceed completely a priori or ontologically. For that 
reason, and also because the object of all possible 
experience is called the world, it is known as the 
cosmelogical proof. And as it makes abstraction from 
all the special properties of objects of experience which 
make our world diiTerent from any other possible world, 
this argument is distinguished also from the physi co- 
theological method of proof, which reasons from the 
peculiar nature of the world of sense as it is presented to 
OUT observation. 
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The proof then goes on as follows. There Is only one 
way in which the necessary being can be deiermined, or, 
in other words, it must have one out of each possible 
piair of opposite predicates. Hence the conception of 
the necessary being must completely detemniae it. Now 
there is only a single conception possible, which com- 
pletely determines a thing a priirit namely, the concep- 
tion of the ens realissmurti. Therefore, the conception 
^34 of the absolutely real being is the only one under which 60^ 
a necessary being can be thought, that is, a Supr^ne 
Being necessarily exists. 

In this cosmological argument so many sophistical 
propositions are brought together, that it seems as if 
speculative reason had exhausted its dialectical skill in 
producing the greatest possible transcendental illusion. 
I shall at present simply mention in their order the 
sophisms by which an old argument has been clothed in 
a new form and an appeal made to the agreement of two 
witnesses, experience and reason, when in reality the 
only witness is pure reason, which assumes a difTerent 
dress and voice, and pretends to be a second witness. 
To make quite sure of its stability this proof tak^ its 
stand upon experience, and therefore affects to be differ- 
ent from the ontological proof, which puts its entire trust 
in pure a priori conceptions. But the only use the cos- 
mological proof makes of experience is to enable it to 
make the first step, and to reach the conclusion that 
some sort of necessary being exists. Experience, how- 
ever, cannot tell us what may be the nature of this 
necessary being, and hence reason is forced to make 
a perfectly new start, and to seek by an examination 
of mere conceptions to find out what must be the attri- 
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>35 butes of such a being ; in other words, it asks which 607 
amopg all possible things contains in itself the conditions 
essential to absolute necessity. The required conditions, 
as it comes to believe, uxe found sinaply and solely in 
the conception of an absolutely real being, and accord- 
! ingly it infers that this is the absolutely necessary being. 
It is plain, however, that in this reasoning it is assumed, 
that the conception of a being of the highest reality 
" perfectly coincides with the conception of absolute neces- 
' sity of existence, and that we can therefore reason from 
' the one to the other. Now this was also the assumption 
' of the ontological argument; so that a principle is as- 
sumed aad made the basis of the cosmological proof 
which it was the express object of that proof to avoid 
using. Absolute necessity is existence that follows frona 
mere conceptions. If it is said, that the conception of 
' the tfts realissimum is a conception, and indeed the only 
one, which Is appropriate and adequate to necessary 
existence, it must also be admitted, that the one can 
be inferred from the other. Plainly, therefore, it is the 
ontological argument from mere conceptions which gives 
to the so-called cosmological proof all its force. The 
appeal to experience is quite idle, serving at the most to 
suggest the conception of absolute necessity, but not to 
connect that conception with any object in particular. 
The moment we try to effect the connection, we are 
forced to leave experience altogether, and to search among 
1^36 pure conceptions for one which contains in itself the con- 608 
» ditions of the possibility of an absolutely necessary Being, 
But if in this way we could be sure that such a Being 
is possible at all, its existence would at the same time be 
established ; for the argument amounts to this, that of all 
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possible beings there is only one which caxrie^ with it 
absolute necessity ; in other words, that there is only one 
Being which exists with absolute necessity. 

*i37 The second path, then, upon which speculative reason 6oj 
enters in its efifort to reach the existence of the Supreme 
Being, is not only equally deceptive with the first, but it 
has the additional feull of leading to an ignt>ratu> dmcku 
It undertakes to lead us by a new way, but after a short 
circuit it brings us back to the very path that it h 
induced us to abandon. 

I have said that in this cosmological proof there lies 
hidden a whole nest of dialectical assumptions, whidi 
transcendent^ criticism has no difficulty in detecting and 
exposing. I shall content myself with si mply enum erating 
them, leaving it to the reader who is familiar with our 
method to find out for himaelf wherein their fallacy con- 
sists. 

We find in it (i) the transcendental principle of reason- 
ing from the contingent to its cause. This principle is 
no doubt applicable within the world of sense, but beyond 
that world it has no meaning whatever. No synthetic 
proposition like that of causality can be derived from the 
purely intellectual conception of tfie contingent The 
principle of causality has no meaning, and no criterion 
for its employment, except in relation to the world of 
sense ; whereas, in the cosmological argument, it is used 
for the very purpose of taking us beyond the world of 
sense. 

638 There is (2) the inference to a first cause from the' 
impossibility of an infinite series of causes being pre- 
sented one after the other in the world of sense. This 
is an inference which reason does not permit us to employ 
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as a principle even within experiencej much less to 
extend it beyond experience, where there is no chain of 
causes at all. 

Also (3) the false self-satisfaction of reason that the 
series is complete merely because all the conditions of 
the series have finally been eliminated It is overlooked 
that there can in that case be no necessity, and it is 
simply assumed that the conception is complete because 
there is no longer anything to serve as an object of 
conception. 

And (4) the confusion of the logical possibility of the 
'conception of reality as a complete whole, a conception 
which no doubt is self-consistent, with the transcendental 
possibility of that reality. For the latter there is needed 
a principle that shows the practicability of such a syn- 
thesis, and a principle of that kind can apply only to th^ 

ij|3 Source &fthe Dtaltetiml lUunon in nil TrmtumdmtAl 
^^ Proofs. 

^^ Both of these proofs are transcendental, or attempts to 
, prove the existence of God independently of empirical 
^43 principles. What, then, in these transcendental proofs is 615 
the cause of the dialectical and yet natural illusion, by 
which the conception of necessity is connected with the 
conception of the highest reality, and by which that 
which is only at idea is realized and hypostatjjsed ? 
J44 If I am forced to think something to be necessary as a ^^^ 
condition of the existence of things in general, and if yet 
I am unable to think of a single thing which is in itself 
' necessary, it inevitably follows that necessity and con- 
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tingency can have DO meaning as a|^lied to things uiem- 
gclves, Were it othenvise, a contradjcdon would arise. 
Hence neither of these two principles can be objective. 
But this does not hinder ibero from being subjective 
principles of reason, one of which calls upon us to seek 
for something that is necessary as a conditioD of all that 
iB presented as existing, and to be content mth nothing 
short of a complete a priori explanation ; while the other 
warns us that we need never hope to obtain a complete 
explanation, or, in other words, that we must not suppose 
anything empirical to be unconditioned and to admit of 
no further derivation. Taken in this sense, the two 
principles, as merely heunstic and r^gulativi^ concern 
only the formal interest of reason, and are quite 
sistent with each other. The one says that in 
speculations on nature we should proceed as if there 
were a necessary first cause of ail that belongs to exist- 
ence ; for here our object is simply to bring our know- 
ledge to systematic unity, an object that may be attained 
if we only keep before our minds the idea of a supreme I 
cause as a point towards which we should direct our 
645 efforts. The other warns us not to regard any single ^^ 
determination relating to the existence of things as an 
ultimate cause, that is, as absolutely necessary, but always 
to view it as conditioned, and therefoie to keep the way 
ever open for further derivation. But if all that is observed 
to belong to things must be viewed as only conditionally 
necessary, nothing that is presented to us empirically can 
be regarded as absolutely necessary. 

From this it follows that we must conceive that which 
is absolutely necessary to be outiide of the worid. Serving 
simply as a principle for producing the greatest possible 
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unity in phenometia through the idea of a supreme cause, 
it can never be reaH^ed in the wurid, because the second 
rule bids us look upon all empirical causes of the uoity 
of phenomena as derived. 

Vi The ideal of the Supreme Being is therefore nothing ^^ 9 
but a regulative prindpie of reason, telling us to view all 
connection in the world as if it proceeded from an all- 
sufficient necessa^ cause. \Ve can base upon it a rule 
for the systematic unity which is necessary in the explana' 
tion of the world according to universal laws, but it does 
not entitle us to assert that there is an existence necessary 
in itself At the same time it is impossible to avoid the 
franscendental subreption by which this formal principle 
ji imagined to be constitutive, and the unity of the world 
bypostatJzed. It is the same here as with space. Space 
is merely a principle of sensibility, but as it origiaaUy 

I makes possible all the figures which are merely different 
limitations of itself, it is held to be somethiag absolutely- 
necessary and self-subsistent, and to be an object given in 
itself o/«VW. Similarly, the systematic unity of nature 
cannot be shown to be a principle of the empirical use of 
our reason, except in so far as we presuppose the idea of 
an absolutely real being as the supreme caus& Accord- 
ingly, this idea is supposed to be an actual object, and 
this object, because it is the supreme condition of exist- 

|S ence. is regarded as necessary. Thus a regulaiivi pdn- 6zo 
ciple is changed into a tomiiiiUive principle. That such 
a substitution has actually been made is evident &om 
this, that if I consider that Supreme Being, which rela- 
tively to the world is absolutely or unconditionally 
necessary, as a thing existing by itself, I cannot conceive 
what such necessity means. The (inception of necessity^ 
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therefore, is one which lies in my reason merely as i 
formal condition of thought, not as a material and 
hypostatic condition of cjristencc. 

S^fyn VI, — Tkt Physicff-tfuoiogicai Preaf. 

If, then, neither the conception of things in general, 
tior die experience of any existence in genfrai, can yield 
what we require, it only remains to try whether a 
deUrminate experiena of the things that aie presented 
to us in the world, and of their constitution and order, 
may not enable us to establish the existence of a 
Supreme Being. Such a proof we should call tie 
physico-theologieaL Should this also fail, no satisfactoiy 
proof can be ^ven, on the basis of speculative reason, 
of the existence of a Being correspondiag to our 
transcendental idea. 

649 After what has already been said, it is soon seen 611 
that an easy and conclusive answer to this last problem 
may be expected For how can any experience ever 
be adequate to an idea ? It is just the peculiarity of an 
idea of reason that no experience can coincide with it, 
The transcendental idea of a necessary and all>suliicient 
Original Being is so transcendently great, and is raised 
so far above all that is empirical and conditioned, that we 
can never find in experience naaterial enough to realize it 
in its completeness. We are therefore forced to grope 
about among things conditioned, seeking in vain for an 
unconditioned, of which no law of empirical synthesis 
can give us an example or even the least indication. 1 

651 The physico-theological proof mus t always be mentioned 6 »! 
with respect. It is the oldest and simplest proof of all^ 
and never fails to commend itself to the popular mind. 
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It imparts life to the study of nature, as it was itself 
suggested by that study, and receives new vigour from it. 
52 But although this line of argument must be admitted 634 
to be both reasonable and useful, it caimot be shown to 
have any claim to demonstrative certainty. On the 
contrary, it must be maintained that the physico-theo- 
logical argument in proof of the existence of a Supreme 
Being cannot stand alone, but has to fall back upon the 
ontological argument, which it simply serves to introduce, 
in order to make up for its own deficiency. The ontologi- 
cal is therefore the only possible argument 

iti The main steps in the physico-theological argument 62 e' 
are these ; (i) There are in the world everywhere distinct 
marks of adaptation to a definite end, an adaptation 
which has been carried out with great wisdom, and which 
is traceable in a whole indescribably complex in content 
as well as unlimited in extent. (2) This adaptation does 
not at all belong to the nature of things that exist in the 
world, but is extraneous and accidental That is to say, 
different things could not all conduce to a single end 
through such an infinite variety of means, were they not 
specially selected and adapted to that end by a rational 
principle acting from certain preconceived ideas, (3) 
There must therefore eiist a single wise and sublime 
cause, or more than one, and this cause cannot be identi- 
fied with the blind, all-powerful productiveness of nature, 
but must be an intelligent and/ne cause. (4) The unity 

54 eiliibited in the mutual relation of the parts of the world 626 
is that of a akilfiilly constructed edifice ; and hence the 
unity of the cause of the world is certain so far as our 
observatbn extends, and by all the principles of analogy 
is probable even beyond its range. 
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According to this argument, the adaptation and hannonj' 6j 

655 of so many forms of nature proves contingency merely in 
the fomi of the world, but not in its matter or substance. 
To prove the latter, it would be necessary to show that 
the things of the world would not be capable of sud 
order and harmony, if they were not in their substana, ^t 
product of supreme wisdom. But to prove this, we 
should have to take a totally difierent line of argument 
from that which appeals to the analogy of human att 
All that the argument from design can possibly prove is 
an archiket of the world, who is very much limited by the 
adaptability of the material in which he works : it cannot 
prove a crtator of the world, to whose idea everything is 
subject. The argument is therefore very far from being 
sufficient to prove what it set out to prove, namely, the 
existence of an all-snfBcient Original Being. To establish 
the contingency of matter itself, we would need to have 
recourse to a transcendental argument^ and this is the 
very thing which, in the argtiment from design, we have 
been ti3ring to avoid. 

The physico-theologtcal argument therefore reasoos 
from the contingent character of the order and adaptadon 
everj'where observable in the world to the existence of a 
^%Vk%z adiquate to its production. But as this cause must 
be conceived as something perfectly definite^ it can only 
be the conception of a Being who possesses all power, 
wisdom, etc., in a word, all that perfection which is 
characteristic of an all-sufficient Being. 

656 Now, I thitik no one will be bold enough to say that he 
can tell how the greatness of the world which is presented 
for his observation is related, either in content or extent, 
to omnipotence : how the order of the world is related to 
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aopreme wisdom, and the unity of the world to the 
absolute unity of its Author. Hence the physico-theo- 
logical argument cannot give us a definite conception of 
the Supreme Cause of the world, and is therefore insuffi- 
cient as the principle of a theology, which is itself to serve 
as the basis of religion. 

S7 The truth is that, when it has led os to the point of 629 
admiring the greatness of the wisdom, power, etc., of the 
Author of the world, the argument from experience 
cannot take lis any further. Accordingly, we abandon it 
altogether, and go on to reason from the contingeocy 
which we had inferred at the very beginning from the 
order and design of the world. From this contingency 
w?e advance, by means solely of transcendental conceptions, 
to the existence of something absolutely necessary. 
And, finaJly, from the conception of the absolute necessity 
of the first cause, we proceed to the thoroughly deter- 
mined or determining conception of that cause, that is, 
to an all-comprehensive reality. Thus the physico-theo- 
logical proof, foiled in its attempt to prove the existence 
of a Supreme Being, suddenly falls back upon the cosmo- 
logical proof; and as the cosmological is simply the 
ontological proof in disguise, the argument from design 
really fullrls its aim by means of pure reason only, 
although it began by disclaiming all connection with pure 
reason, and professed to make use of nothing that was 
not clearly proved by experience. 

§8 The physico-theological proof of the existence of an 63c 
Original or Supreme Being, therefore, rests upon the 
Gosnoologieal proof, and the cosmological upon the onto- 
logical. And as no other path is open to speculative 
^ reason but the^e three^ the ontological proof from pure 
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conceptions of reason is the only one possible, even if we 
admit that any proof of a proposition, which goes so fai 
beyond understanding as employed in experience, is 
possible at dl. 

659 Sedion VIT. — Critmim of ail Speadative Theohgy, 

667 Reason in its purely speculative use is quite incapable $j< 
of proving the existence of a Sapreme Being. At the 
same time it is of very great value in this way, that it 
IB able to eorrtd our knowledge of that Being, should it 641 
be possible to obtain a knowledge of it in any other way, 
to bring it into harmony with itself and with all the aims 
of our inteltigence, and to purify it of all that is incon- 
sistent with the conception of an Original Being, and of 
all admixture of empirical limitations. 

66 9 The Supreme Being is for purely speculative reason s 641 
mere ideal, but still a perfectiy fauliUss ideal, which 
completes and crowns the whole of hiunan knowledge. 
And if it should turn out that there is a moral theology, 
which is able to supply what is deficient in speculative 
theology, we should then find that transcendental 
theology is no longer merely problematic, but is indis- 
pensable in the determination of the conception of a 
Supreme Being, and in the continual criticism of reason, 
which is so often deluded by sense and is not always in 
harmony even with its own ideas. Necessity, infinity, 
uni^, existence apart from the world (not as a soul of 
the world), eternity as free from conditions of time, I 

670 omnipresence as unaflTected by conditions of space, etc, (tA 
are purely transcendental predicates, the purified concep- | 
tion of which, essential as it is to every theology, can be 
derived only from a transcendental theology. 
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THE METAPHYSIC OF MORALITY. 

•41 Sectian I, — Transition fram ordinary MQral Conceptions to 
the Phihsophical Conception of Morality, 

^BW^oTHiNG in the whole world, or even outside of the 
world, can possibly be regarded as good without limita- 
tion except a good wiil No doubt it is a good and 
desirable thing to have intelligence, sagacity, judg- 
raetit, and other intellectual gifts, by whatever name they 
may be called ; it is also good and desirable in many 
respects to possess by nature such qualities as courage, 
resolution, and perseverance ; but alJ these gifts of 
tiatore may be in the highest degree pernicious and 
hurtful, if the will which directs them, or what is caUed 
the ckaracttr, is not itself good. The same thing applies 

Hbo ^fts of fortu-m. Power, wealth, honour, even good 

^n^eaJtb, and that general well-being and contentment with 
one's lot which we call happiness^ give rise to pride and 
not iflfrequently to insolence, if a man's will is not good j 
Bor can a reflective and impartial spectator ever look 
frith satisfaction upon the unbroken prosperity of a man 
who IS destitute of the ornament of a pure and good will 
A good will would therefore seem to b€ the indispensabie 
condition without which no one is even worthy to be 
happy. 

42 A man's will is good, not because the consequences 
which flow from it are good, nor because it is capable of 
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attaining the end which it seeks, but tt is good in itself 
or because it wills ihc good. By a good will is not 
meant mere wetl-wishing ; it consists in a resolute 
employment of all the means within one's reach, and 
its intrinsic value is in no way increased by success 
lessened by failure. 

This idea of the absolute value of mere will seems so 
eittraordinaTy that, although it is endorsed even by the 
popular judgment, we must subject it to careful scrutiny. 

343 If nature had meant to provide simply for the main ten' 
ance, the well-being, in a word the happiness, of beingi 
which have reason and will, it must be confessed that, in 
making use of their reason^ it has hit upon a very poor 
way of altaining its end. As a matter of fact the veiy 
worst way a man of refinement and culture can take to 
secure enjoyment and happiness is to make use of his 
reason for that purpose. Hence there is apt to arise in 
his mind a certain degree of misehgy, or hatred of reason. 
Finding that the arts which minister to luxury, and even 
the sciences, instead of bringing him happiness, only lay 
a heavier yoke on his neck, he at length comes to envy, 
rather than to despise, men of less refinement, who follow 
more closely the promptings of their natural impulsi 

344 and pay little heed to what reason tells them to do or 
leave undone. It must at least be admitted, that on^ 
may deny reason to have much or indeed any value in 
the production of happiness and contentment, without 
taking a morose or imgrateful view of the goodness with 
which the world is governed. Such a judgment really 
means that life has another and a much nobler end thi 
happiness, and that the true vocation of reason 
secure that end. 
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The true object of reason then, in bo far as it is piac- 
cal, or capable of infltiencing the will, must be to 
produce a will which is good in itseif^ and not merely 
good as a mmns to something else. This will is not the 
only or the whole good, but it is the highest good, and 
the condition of all other good, even of the desire for 
happiness itself. It is therefore not inconsistent with the 
wisdom of nature that the cultivation of reason which is 
essential to the furtherance of its first and unconditioned 
object, the production of a good will, should, in this life 
at least, in many ways limit, or even make impossible, 
the attainment of happiness, which is its second and 
conditioned object 

To bring to clear consciousness the conception of a 

ig will which is good in itself, a conception already familiar 

to the popular mind, let us examine the conception of 

duiy.^ which involves the idea of tt good will as manifested 

under certain subjective lunitations and hindrances. 

I pass over actions which are admittedly violations of 
duty, for these, however useful they may be in the attain- 
ment of this or that end, manifestly do not proceed ^oth 
duty. I set aside also those actions which are not 
actually inconsistent with duty, but which yet are done 
under the impulse of some natural inclination, although 
n6i a direct imrlinafiifn to do these particular actions j 
for in these it is easy to determine whether the action 
that is consistent with duty, is done from duty or with 
some selfish object in view. It is more difficult to make 
a clear distinction of motives when there is a dinci in- 
clination to do a certain action, which is itself in con- 
formity with duty. The preservation of one's own life^ 
for instance, is a duty ; but, as everyone has a naturM 
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inclination to preserve his life, the anidous care wtich 
most men usually devote to this object, has no intrinsic 
value, nor the maxim from which they act any moral 
import They preserve their life in accordatue with dutsr^ 
but not btcause of duty. But, suppose adversity and hope- 

246 less sorrow to have taken away all desire for life ; suppose 
that the wretched man would welcome death as a release, 
and yet takes means to prolong his life simply from a sense 
of duty \ then his maxini has a genuine moral import 

347 But, secondly, an action that is done from duty gets its 
moral value, mt ft&m tht objtct which it is intended to 
secure, but from the majtim by which it is determined, 
Accordingly, the action has the same moral valu« 
whether the object is attained or not, if only the 
prindpU by which the will is determined to act is 

248 independent of every object of sensuous desire. What 
was said above makes it clear, that it is not the object 
aimed at, or, in other words, the consequences which flow 
from an action when these are made the end and motive 
of the will, that can give to the action an unconditioned 
and moral value. In what, then, can the moral value of 
an action consist, if it does not lie in the will itself, as 
directed to the attainment of a certain object ? It can 
lie only in the principle of the will, no matter whether 
the object sought can be attained by the action or not 
For the will stands as it were at the parting of the ways, 
between its a priori principle, which is formal, and its 
a pesferieri material motive. As so standing it must he 
determined by something, and, as no acrion which is 
done from duty can be determined by a material prin- 
ciple, it can be detennined only by the formal principle of 
all volition. 
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From the two propositions just set forth a third 
directly follows, which may be thus stated : £>ufy is ike 
ftbligaii&n to ad Jrom reverence for istm. Now, I may 
have a natural inclination for the object that I expect to 
follow from my action, but I can never have reverence for 
that which is not a spontaneous activity of my will, but 
merely an effect of it ; neither can I have reverence for 
any natural inclination, whether it is my own or another's. 
If it is my own, I can at most only approve of it ; if it is 
manifested by another, I may regard it as conducive to 
my own Jnterest, and hence I may in certain cases even 
be said to have a love for it But the only thing which I 
can reverence or which can lay me under an obligation 
to act, is the law which is connected with my will, not as a 
consequence, but as a principle ; a principle which is not 
dependent upon natural Loclination, but overmasters it, 
or at least allows it to have no influence whatever in 
determining my course of action. Now if an action which 
is done out of regard for duty sets entiiely aside the 
influence of natural inclination and along with it 
every object of the will, nothing else is left by which 
the win can be determined but objectively the law 
itself and subjectively pure revererue for the law as a 
principle of action. Thus there arises the maxim, to 
obey the moral law even at the sacrifice of all ray natural 
inclinations. 
149 The supreme good which we call moral can therefore 
be nothing but the idea of the law in itself, in so far as it 
is this idea which determines the will, and not any con- 
sequences that are expected to follow. Only a rationttl 
being can have such an idea, and hence a man who acts 
from the idea of the law is already morally good| na 
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matter whether the consequences which he expecte front 
his action follow or not. 

Now what roust be the nature of a law, the idea of 

250 which is to detCTmine the will, even apart from die effects 
expected, to follow, and which is therefore itself entitled 
to be called good absolutely and without qualification ? 
A^ the will must not be moved to act from any desire fot 
the results expected to follow from obedience to a certain 
law, the only principle of the will which remains is that 
of the confonnity of actions to universal law. In all 
cases I must act in such a way fkat I can at tkt same 
Hmt will /Aat my maxim s/t^uld become a universal law, 
This is what is meant by conformity to law pure and 
simple ; and this is the principle which serves, and must 
serve, to determine the will, if the idea of duty is not to 
be regarded as empty and chimerical. As a matter of 
&ct the judgments which we are wont to pass upon 
conduct perfectly agree with this principle, and in makiog 
them we always have it before our eyes. 

May I, for instance, under the pressure of circum- 
stances, make a promise which t have no intention of 
keeping ? The question is not, whether it is prudent (o 
make a false promise, but whether it is morally right. 

851 To enable me to answer this question shortly and con- 
clusively, the best way is for me to ask myself whether 
it would satisfy me that the maxim to extricate myself 
from embarrassment by giving a false promise should 
have the force of a universal law, applying to others 
well as to myself And I see at once, that, while I can 
certainly will the tie, I cannot will that lying should be a 
universal law. If lyii^ were universal, there would, 
properly speaking, be no promises whatever. I might 
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say that I intended to do a certain thing at some future 
time, but nobody would believe me, or if he did at the 
moment trust to my promise, he would aftenvards pay 
me back in my own com. My maxim thus proves 
itself to be self-destructive, so soon as it is taken as a 
universal law. 

3 Duty, then, consists in the obligation to act from /«« 
reverence for the moral law. To this motive all others 
must give way, for it is the condition of a will which 
Is good Iff Hsi//, and which has a value with which 
nothing else is comparable. 

There is, however, in man a strong feeling of antagon- 

Iism to the commands of duty, although his reason tells 
him that those commands are worthy of the highest 
reverence. For man not only possesses reason, but he 
i has certain natural wants and inclinations, the complete 
i satisfaction of which he calls happiness. These natural . 
t inclinations clamorously demand to have their seemingly 
reasonable claims respected ; but reason issues its 
commands Jnflexiblyj refusing to promise anything to the 
natural desires, and treating their claims with a sort of 
neglect and contempt From this there aris^ a naiutai 
I dialectic^ that is, a disposition to explain away the strict 
I laws of duty, to cast doubt upon their validity, or at 
least, upon their purity and stringency, and in this way 
to make them yield to the demands of the natural 
inclinations. 

Thus men are forced to go beyond the narrow circle 

of ideas within which their reason ordinarily moves, and 

to take a step into the field of moral phiiossphy, not 

\ indeed from any perception of speculative difficulties, but 

simply on practical grounds. The practical reason of 
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men cannot be long exeieJsed any mote than 
theoretical, without fallmg insensibly into a diaJectk^ 
which compels it to call in the aid of philosophy ; and in 
the one case as in the other^ rest can be found only in 
thorough criticisra of human reason. 
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354 S&titrn //. — Traniituftt from Popular Moral Philosophy 
U On Metaphysii q/ Morality. 

So far, we have drawu our conception of duty from the 
maiuaer in which men employ it in the ordinary eset- 
cise of their practical reason. The conceprion of duty, 
however, we must not suppose to be therefore derived from 
estperience. On the contrary, we hear frequent com- 
plaints, the justice of which we cannot but admit, that no 
one can point to a single instance in which an action has 
undoubtedly been done purely from a regard for duty ; 
that there are certainly many actions which are not 
eppQied to duty, but none which are indisputably done 

^^i^from duty and therefore have a moral value. Nothing 
indeed can secure us against the complete loss of our 
ideas of duty, and maintain in the soul a well-grounded 
respect for the moral law, but the clear conviction, that 
reason issues its commands on its own authoiity, without 

256 caring in the least whether the actions of men have, as a 
matter of fact, been done purely from ideas of duty. 
For reason commands inflexibly that certain actions 
should be done, which perhaps never have been done ; 
actions, the very possibility of which may seem doubtful 
to one who bases everything upon experience. Perfect 
disinterestedness in friendship, for instance, is demanded 
of every man, although there noay never have beet 
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sincere friend ; for pure friendship is bound up with the 
idea of duty as duty, and belongs to the very idea of 
a reason which determines the will on a priori grounds, 
prior to all experience. 

It is, moreover, beyond dispute, that unless we are 
to deny to morality all truth and all reference to a 
possible object, the moral law has so wide an application 
that it is binding, not merely upon man, but upon all 
raiionai beings, and not merely under certain contingent 
conditions, and with certain limitations, but absolutely 
aad necessarily. And it is pkin, that no experience 
could ever lead us to suppose that laws of this apodictic 
character are even possible. 

57 There is, therefore, no genuine supreme principle of 
morality, which is not independent of all experience, and 
based entirely upon pure reasoru If, then, we are to 
have a philosophy of morality at all, as distinguished from 
a popular moral philosophy, we may take it for granted 
without further investigation, that moral conceptions, 
together with the principles which flow from them, are 
given a priori and must be presented in their generality 
{in abstrado), 

tjS Such a metaphyaic of morality, which must be entirely 
free from all admixture of empirical psychology, theology, 
physics and hyperphysics, and above all from all occult 
or, as we may call them, hypophysical qualities, is not 
only indispensable as a foundation for a sound theory of 
duties, but it is also of the highest importance in the 
practical realization of moral precepts. For the pure 
idea of duty, unmixed with any foreign ingredient of 
semuous desire, in a word, the idea of the moral law, 

t59 influences the heart of man much more powerfully 
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through his reason, which in this way only becoides 
conscious that tt can of itself be practical, than do 
all the motives which have theii source in experii 
Conscious of its crwn digiuty, the moral law treats all 
sensuous desires with contempt, and is able to master 
them one by one. 

From what has been said it is evidentj that all moral 
ooDceptions have their seat and ongin in reason entirely 
a friffri, and are apprehended by the ordinary reason of 
men as well as by reason in its purely speculative activity. 
We have also seen that it is of the greatest importance, 
not only in the construction by speculative reason of a 
theory of morality, but also with a view to the practical 
conduct of life, to derive the conceptions and laws of 
morality from pure reason, to present them pure and 
unmixedj and to mark out the sphere of this whole 
practical or pure knowledge of reason. Nor is it per- 
missible, in seeking to determine the whole faculty of 
z6o pure practical reason, to make its principles dependent 
upon the peculiar nature of human reason, as we were 
allowed to do, and sometimes were even forced to do, in 
speculative philosophy ; for moral laws must apply to 
every rational being, and must therefore be derived from 
the very conception of a rarional being as such. 

To show the need of advancing not only from the 
common moral judgments of men to the philosophical, 
but from a popular philosophy, which merely gropes its 
way by the help of e^camples, to a metaphysic of morality, 
we must begin at the point where the practical faculty of 
reason supplies general rales of action, and exhibit clearly 
the steps by which it attains to the conception of duty. 

Everything in nature acts in conformity with law. 
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Ty a ratioDal being has the faculty of acting in con- 
formity with the iiim of law, or from principles ; only a 
rational being, in other words, has a will. And as 
without reason actions cannot proceed from laws, will is 
simply practical reason. If the will is infallibly deter- 
mined by reason, the actions of a rational betog are 
subjectively as well as objectively necessary; that is, will 
must be regarded as a faculty of choosing ihat tmly which 
reason, independently of natural inclination, declares to 
be practicaUy necessary or good. On the other hand, if 
the will is not invariably detemained by reason alone, but is 
6 1 subject to certaitt subjective conditions or motives, which 
are not always in harmony with the objective conditions; 
if the will, as actually is the case with man, is not in 
perfect confonnity with reason ; actions which are recog- 
nized to be objectively necessary, are subjectively con- 
tingent. The determination of such a will according to 
objective laws is therefore called obligation. That is to 
say, if the will of a rational being is not absolutely good, 
we conceive of it as capable of being determined by 
objective laws of reason, but not as by its very nature 
necessarily obeying them. 

The idea that a certain principle is objective, and 
binding upon the will, is a command of reason, and the 
statement of the command in a formula is an imperative. 

All imperatives are expressed by the word oughtt to 
indicate that the will upon which they are binding is not 
by its subjective constitution necessarily determined in 
conformity with the objective law of reason. An impera- 
tive says, that the doing, or leaving undone of a certain 
thing would be good, but it addresses a will which does 
not always do a thing simply because it is good. Now, 
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that is practically good which detetiDiDes the will by ideas 
of reason , in other words, that which determines it, not 
by subjective influences, but by principles which axe 
objective, or apply to all rational beings a$ such. Good 
and pleasure are quite distinct Pleasure results from the 
influence of purely subjective causes upon the will of the 
subject, and these vary with the susceptibility of this or 
that individual, while a principle of reason is valid for all, 

A perfectly good will would, like the will of man, stand 
under objective laws, laws of the good, but it could not 
363 be said to be under an obligation to act in conformity with 
those laws. Such a will by its subjective constitution 
could be determined only by the idea of the good. In 
reference to the Divine will, or any other holy will, 
imperatives have do meaning ; for here the will is by its 
very oature necessarily in harmony with the law, and 
therdbre ougki has no application to it Imperatives 
are formulae, which express merely the relation of objec- 
tive laws of volition in general to the imperfect will of 
this or that rational being, as for instance, the will of 
man. 

Now, all imperatives command either kypothetically or 
categorkally, A hypothetical imperative states that a 
certain thing must be done^ if something else which is 
willed, or at least might be willed, is to be attained. 
The categorical imperative declares that an act is in itaelf 
or obj ectively necessary, without any reference to another 
end. 

Every practical law represents a possible action as 
good, and therefore as obligatory for a subject that is 
capable of being determined to act by reason. Hence 
all imperatives are formula for the determination of an 
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action which is obligatory according to the principle of a 
will that is in some sense good. If the action is good 
only because it is a means to someiking else, the impera,- 
ive is hypothetical; if the action is conceived to be good 
'in itself^ the imperative, as the necessary principle of a 
will that in itself conforms to reason, is categorical. 

An impeTative, then, states what possible action of 
mine would be good. It supplies the practical rule for a 
will which does not at once do an act simply because it 
is good, either because the subject does not know it to be 
good, or because, knowing it to be good, be is influenced 
by maxims which are opposed to the objective principles 

Bof a practical reason. 
The hypothetical imperative ^ys only that an action 
is good relatively to a certain pomhk end or to a certain 
actual end, In the former case it is problematic^ in the 
latter case assertoric. The categorical imperative, which 
affirms that an action is in iteelf or objectively necessary 
without regard to an end, that is, without regard to any 
other end than itself, is an apsdicHc practical principle. 
^P Whatever is within the power of a rational being may 
be conceived to be capable of being willed by some 
rational being, and hence the principles which determine 
what actioas are necessary in the attainment of certain 
possible euds, are infinite in number. 

Yet there is one thing which we may assume that all 
finite rarional beings actnally make their end, and there 
is therefore one object which may safely be regarded, 
not simply as something that they may seek, but as 
something that by a necessity of their nature they actually 
do seek. This object is happiness. The hypothetical 
impeiative, which affirms the practical necessity of an 
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964 action as the means of attaining happiness, is assertom. 
We must not think of happiness as simply a possible and 
problematic aid, but as an end that we may with confi 
dence presappose a priori to be sought by everyone, 
belonging as it does to the very nature of man. Now 
skill in the choice of means to his o*m greatest well-being 
may be called prudence^ taking the word in its more 
restricted sensc^ An imperative^ therefore, which relates 
merely to the choice of means to one's own happiness, 
that is, a maxim of prudence, must be hypothetical ; it 
commands an action, not absolutely, but only as a means 
to another end. 

Lastly, there is an imperative which directly commands 
an action, without presupposing as its condition that 
some other end is to be attained by means of that action. 
This imperative is categpri&U, It has to do, not with ihe 
matter of an action and the result expected to follow firom 
it, but simply with the form and principle from which the 
action itself proceeds. The action is essentially good if 
the motive of the agent is good, let the consequences be 
what ihey may. This imperative may be called the im- 
perative of morality. 

365 How are all these imperatives possible ? The question 
is not. How is an action which an imperative commands 
actually realized ? but, How can we think of the will as 
placed under obligation by each of those imperatives? 
Veiy little need be said to show how an imperative of skill 
is possible. He who wills the end, wills also the means in 
his power which are indispensable to the attainment of the 
end. Looking simply at the act of wiU, we must say that 
this pnopofition ts analytic. If a certain object is to 
follow as an eflfect from my volition, my causality must be 
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conceived as active in the production of the effect, or as. 
employing the means by which the effect will take place, 
The imperative, therefore, simply states that in the con- 
ception of the willing of this end there is directly 
implied the conceptioti of actioDS necessary to this 
end. No doubt certain synthetic propositions are 
required to determine the particulai means by which 
a given end may be attained, but these have noth- 
ing to do with the principle or act of the will, btit 
merely state how the object may actually be realized 

Were it as easy to give a definite conception of happi- 
ness as of a particular end, the imperatives of prudence 
would be of exactly the same nature as the imperatives of 
skill, and would therefore be analytic. For, we should be 
able to say, that he who wills the end wills also the only 
means in his power for the attainment of the end. But, 
unfortunately, the conception of happiness is so indefinite, 
that, although every man desires to obtain it, he is unable 
to give a definite and self-consistent statement of what he 
actually desires and wills. The truth is, that, strictly speak* 
ing, the imperatives of prudence are not commands at all. 
They do not say that actions are objective or necessary^ 
and hence they must be regarded as counsels {consilia-\ not 
as commands {praecepta) of reason. Still, the impera* 
tive of prudence would be an analytic proposition, if the 
means to happiness could only be known with certainty. 
For the only difference in the two cases is that in the im- 
perative of skill the end is merely possible, in the impera- 
tive of prudence it is actually given ; and as in both all 
that is commanded is the means to an end which is 
assumed to be willed, the imperative which commands 
that he who wills the end should also will the means, is in 
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both cases analytic. There is therefore oo real diificnfty 
in seeing how an imperative of prudence is possible. 

The only question which is diificull of solutioiif is, 
how the imperative of morality is possible. Here the im- 
perative is not hypotfaetica], and hence we caniiot derive 
its objective necessity from any presupposition. Nor 
most it for a moment be foi^otten, that an imperative of ■ 
thb sort cannot be established by instances taken froti] 
experience. We must therefore find out by careful in- 
vestigatioti, whether imperatives which seem to be cate- 
gorical may not be simply hypothetical imperatives in 
disguise. 
368 One thing is plain at the very outset, oamelyi that only 
a categorical imperative can have the dignity of a practical 
^tWf and that the other imperatives, while they may do 
doubt be called prindples of the will, cannot be called 
taws. An action which is necessary merely a£ a tneans to 
an arbitrary end, may be regarded as itself contingait, 
and if the end is abandoned, the maxira which prescribes 
the action has no longer any force. An unconditioned 
command, on the other band, does not permit the will to 
choose the opposite, and th^efore it carries with it the 
necessity which is essential to a law. 

It is, however, very hard to see how there can be a 
categorical imperative or law of morality at all. Such 
a law is an a priori synthetic proposition, and we cannot 
expect that there will be less difficulty in shoiving how a 
proposition of that sort is possible in the sphere of 
morality than we have found il to be in the sphere of 
knowledge. 

In attempting to solve this problem, we shall first of 
all inquire, whether the mere conception of a categorical 
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imperative may not perhaps supply us with a formula^ 
which contains the only proposition that can possibly be 
a categorical imperative. The more difficult question, 
how such an absolute command is possible at all, will 
require a special investigation, which must be postponed 
to the last section. 

If I take the mere conception of a hypothetical imper- 
ative, I cannot tell what it may contain until the condition 
under which it applies is presented to me. But I can tell 
at once from the very conception of a categorical imper- 
I9 ative what it must contain. Viewed apart from the law, 
the imperative simply affirms that the maxim, or sub- 
jective principle of action, must conform to the objective 
principle or law. Now the law contains no condition to 
which it is restricted, and hence nothing remains but the 
statement, that the maxim ought to conform to the uni- 
versality of the law as such. It is only this conformity to 
law that the imperative can be said to represent aa 
necessary. 

There is therefore but one categorical imperative, which 
may be thus stated \ Act in tonfortitUy with that maxim^ 
and that maxim o»Iy, which you can at the same time will 
to be a universal law. 

Now, if from this single imperative, as from their prin- 
ciple, all imperatives of duty can be derived, we shall at 
least be able to indicate what we mean by the categorical 
imperative and what the conception of it implies^ although 
we shall not be able to say whether the conception of 
duty may not itself be empty. 

The universality of the law which governs the succession 
of events, is what we mean by nature, in the most general 
sense, that is, the existence of things, in so far as their 
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existence is determined in conformity with universal 
laws. The universal imperative of duty might therefore 
be put in this way : Ad as if the maxim frsni ttrhuh 
y&u ad wen to betome through your will a universai law 
fif nature. 

27* If we attend to what goes on in ourselves in every 
transgression of a duty, we find, that we do not will that 
our maxim should become a universal law. We find it 
in fact impossible to do so, and we really will that the 
opposite of our maxira should remain a universal law, 
at the same time that we a^ume the liberty of making an 
exception in favour of natural inclination in our own case, 
or perhaps only for this particular occasion. Hence, if 
we looked at all cases from the same point of view, that 
is, from the point of view of reason, we should see that 
there was here a contradiction in our will. The con- 
tradiction is, that a certain principle is admitted to be 
necessary objectively or as a universal law, and yet is 
held not to be universal subjectively, but to admit of 
exceptions. What we do is, to consider our action at 
one time from the point of view of a will that is in perfect 
conformity with reason, and at another time from the 
point of view of a will that is under the influence of 
natural inclination. There is, therefore, here no real 
contradiction, but merely an antagonism of inclination 
to the command of reason. The universality of the 
principle is changed into a mere generality, in order that 
the practical principle of reason may meet the maxim 
half way. Not only is this limitation condemned by our 
own impartial iudgraent, but it proves that we actually 
recognize the validity of the categorical imperative, and 

273 merely allow ourselves to make a few exceptions u 
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own favour which we try to consider as of no importance, 
or as a necessary concession to circumstances. 

This much at least we have learned, that if the idea of 
duty is to have any meaning and to lay down the laws of 
our actions, it must be expressed in categorical and not 
in hypothetical imperatives. We have also obtained a 
clear and distinct conception (a very important thing), 
of what is implied in a categorical imperative which con- 
tains the principle of duty for all cases, granting such an 
imperative to be possible at all. But we have not yet 
been able to prove a priori^ that there actually is such an 
imperative ; that there is a practical law which commands 
absolutely on its own authority, and is independent of 
all sensuous impulses; and that duty consists in obedience 
to this law. 

In seeking to reach this point, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to observe, that the reality of this principle cannot 
possibly be derived from 'Ca.t ptcuHckr comiitution of human 
naturi. For by d u ty is mean t th e practically uncon ditioned 
necessity of an act, and hence we can show that duty is a 
law for the will of all human beings, only by showing 
that it is applicable to all rational beings, or rather to all 
rational beings to whom an imperative applies at all. 
^4 The question, then, is this : Is it a necessary law,^ 
tf^ rational beings^ that they must always estimate the 
I value of their actions by asking whether they can will that 
I their maxims should serve as universal laws ? If there 
is such a law, it must be possible to prove entirely a priori, 
' that it is bound up with the very idea of the will of a 
I rational being. To show that there is such a connection 
I we must, however reluctantly, take a step into the realm of 
metaphysic ; not, however, into the realm of speculative 



ays philosophy, but into the metaphysic of morality. For 
we have here to deal with objective practical laws, 
and therefore with the relation of the will to itself, in so 
Ikr as it is detenntned purely by reason. All relation of 
the will to irhat is empirical is excluded as a matter of 
course, for if reason determines the relation miitdy by itself, 
it roust necessarily do ao aprwrt\ 

Will is conceived of as a faculty of determining itself 
to action in ac€$rdattee with the idea of ceriadn laws. Such 
a faculty can belong only to a rational being. Now that 
which serves as an objective principle for the self-deter- 
mination of the will is an end, and if this end is givai 
purely by reason, it must hold for all rational beings. On 
the other hand, that which is merely the condition of the 
possibility of an action the effect of which is the end, is 
called the mioas. The subjective ground of desire is natural 
inclination, the objective ground of volition is a motive; 
hence •Acre is a distinction between subjective ends, 
which dq>end upon natural inclination, and objective 
ends, which are connected with motives that hold for every 
rational being. Practical principles that abstract from 
all subjective ends are formal ; those that presuppose 
subjective ends, and therefore natural inclinationa, aie 
maimal. The ends which a rational being arbitrarily sets 
before hirnself as material ends to be produced by his 
actions, are all merely relative; for that which gives to 

275 them their value is simply their relation to tlie peculiar 
susceptibility of the subject They can therefore yield 
no universal and necessary principles, or practical laws, 
applicable to all rational beings, and binding upon every 
wtU. Upon such relative ends, therefore, only hypothetical 
imperatives can be based. 
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Suppose, however, tliat there is something the existence 
of which has in itself an absolute value, something 
which, as an end in itseif, can be a ground of definite 
laws ; then, there would lie in that, and only in that, the 
ground of a possible categorical impexative or piactical 

Now, I say, that man, and indeed every rational being 
as such, exists as an end in himself, noi merdy as a 
meatts to be made use of by this or that will, and there- 
fore man in aU his actions, whether these are directed 
towards himself or towards other rational beings, must 
always be regarded as an end. No object of Datural 
desire has more than a conditioned value j for if the 
natural desires, and the wants to which they give rise, did 
not exist, the object to which they are directed would have 
no value at all. So far are the natural desires and wants 
from having an absolute value, so far are they from being 
sought simply for themselves, that every rational being 
must wish to be entirely free from their influence. The 
value of every object which human action is the means 
of obtaining, is, therefore, always conditioned. And 
even beings whose existence depends upon nature, not 
upon our will, if they are without reason, have only the 
relative value of means, and are therefore called things. 
Rational beings, on the other hand, are called /tfrj^wj, 
because their very nature shows them to be ends in 
themselves, that is, something which cannot be made use 
of simply as a means. A person being thus an object of 
respect, a certain limit is placed upon arbitrary will. 
Persons are not purely subjective ends, whose existence 
has a value /or us as the effect of our actions, but they 
are objective tnds^ or beings whose existence is an end 
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iQ itself, for which do other end can be substituted 
all value were conditioned, and therefore contingent, it 
would be impossible to show that there is any suprem^^ 
practical principle whatever. ^H 

If, then, there is a supreme practical principle, a 
277 principle which in relation to the human will is a 
categorical imperative, it must be an objeciitfe principle of 
the will, and must be able to serve as a universal 
practical law. For, such a principle must be derived 
from the idea of that which is necessarily an end for 
every one because it is an end in ittelf. Its fouodabon 
is this, that rational nature exists as an tnd in ttsdf. 
Man necessarily conceives of his own existence in this 
way, and so far this is a tubjaiive principle of human 
action. But in this way also every other rational being 
conceives of his own existence, and for the very same 
reason; hence the principle is also objective, and from 
it, as the highest practical ground, all laws of the wiU 
must be capable of being derived. The practical impera- 
tive will therefore be this : Ad $0 as to use humanity^ 
whetkir in your own person &r in the person of atwiker, 
always as an end, nei^er as inereiy a means. 

The principle, that humanity and every rational nature 
is an end in itself, is not borrowed from experience. For, 
in the first place, because of its universality it applies toA 
all rational beings, and no experience can apply so widely. 
In the second place, it does not regard humanity sub- 
jectively, as an end of man, that is, as an object which 
the subject of himself actually makes his end, but as an 
objective end, which ought to be regarded as a law that 
constitutes the supreme limiting condition of all subjective 
ends, and which must therefore have its source in pure 
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reason. The objective ground of all practical laws 
consists io the ruU and the form of universality, which 
makes them capable of serving as laws, but their 
subjective ground consists in the end to which they are 
directed. Now, by the second principle, every ra,tioflal 
being, as an end in himself, is the subject of all ends. 
From this follows the third practical principle of the will, 
which is the supreme condition of its harmony with 
universal practical reason, namely, the idea of the will of 
€very rational being as a will which lays d&mn univirsal 

I iaws of action. 

Bo This formula implies, that a will which is itself the 
supreme lawgiver cannot possibly act from interest of any 
sort in the law, although no doubt a will may stand 
under the law, and may yet be attached to it by the bond 
of interest 

At the point we have now reached, it does not seem 
surprising that all previous attempts to find out the 
principle of morality should have ended in failure. It 
was seen that man is bound under law by duty, but it did 
not strike anyone, that the univirml system of laws to 
which he is subject are laws which he imposes upon 
himself, and that he is only under obligation to act 
in conformity with his own will, a will which by the 

|8i purpose of nature prescribes universal laws. Now so long 
as man is thought to be merely subject to law, no matter 
what the law may be, he must be regarded as stimulated 
or constrained to obey the law from interest of some 
kind I for as the law does uot proceed from hii own will, 
there miust be sdmetking external to his will which 
compels hira to act in conformity with it. This perfectly 
oecessaiy concluaion frustrated every attempt to find a 
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fDpreme principle of dtitjr. Datjr was never cstibltsbed, 
but merely the necessitj of acting from some fbfm of 
tnt^est, private or public The imperative was therefore 
Oecessanly always conditioDcd^ aod could oat possibly 
have the force of a. moral comnaaQd. The supceme 
principle of morality I shall therefore call the priociple 
of die auiofumtjf of the will^ to distingtiish it from sH oCha 
principles, which 1 call principles of hfterenmny. 

The coQception that every rational being tn all the 
maxims of his will tnttst regard himself as prcscribii^ 
universal laws, by reference to which himself and all his 
actions are to be judged, leads to a cognate and very 
fruitful conception, that of a kingdcm of ends. 

By kimgddm^ I mean the systematic combination of 
different rational beings through the medium of common 
laws. Now, laws detennine certain ends as tiniversal, 
and hence, if abstracrion ts made from the individual 
differences of rational beings, and from all that is peculiar 
to their private ends, we get the idea of a complete 
totality of ends combined in a system ; in other words, we 
are able to conceive of a kingdom of aids, whi( 
conforms to the principles formulated above. 

AH rational beings stand under the law, that each 
should treat himself and others, never simply as meaf$s, 
but always as at the same time ends in themselves. Thus 
there arises a systematic combination of rational beings 
through the medium of common objective laws. This 
may well be called a kingdom of ends, because the 
object of those laws is just to relate all rational beings 
to one another as ends and means. Of course thi 
kingdom of ends is merely an ideal. 
Morality, then, consists in the relation of all action 
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the system of laws which alone makes possible a kingdora 
of ends. These laws must belong to the nature of every 
rational being, and must proceed from his own will. The 
pjinciple of the will, therefore, is, that no action should 
be done from any other maxim than one which is con- 
sistent with 3. universal law. This may be expressed in 
the formula : Aet so that the will may regard itself as in 
its maxims laying down universal laws. Now, if the 
maxims of rational beings are not by their very nature in 
harmony with this objective principle, the principle of 
a universal system of laws, the necessity of acting xa. 
conformity with that principle is called practical obligation 
or duty. No doubt duty does not apply to the sovereign 
will in the kingdom of ends, but it applies to every 

84 member of it, and to all in equal measure. Auti^nomy 
is thus the foundation of the moral value of man and of 
eveiy other rational being. 

The three ways in which the principle of morality has 
been formulated are at bottom simply different statements 
of the same law, and each implies the other two. 

►9* An absolutely good will, then, the principle of which 
must be a categorical imperative, will be undetermined as 
regards all objects, and will contain merely the form of 
•mlition in general, a form which rests upon the autonomy 

j)3 of the will. The one kw which the will of every rational 
being imposes upon itself, and imposes without reference 
to any natural impulse or any interest, is, that the maxims 
of every good will must be capable of being made a 
universal law. 

How sMth an a priori synthetic practical proposition is 
possible, and why it is necessaiy, is a problem which it is 
not the task of a metaphysic of morality to solve. We 
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have not even affirmed it to be tnie, much less have 
attempted to prove its tnitb. To prove that practical 
reason is capable of being employed synthetically, aod 
that morality is not a mere fiction of the brain, requires 
us to enter upon a criticism of the faculty of practical 
reason itsel£ In the next section we shall state the main 
points which must be proved in a Critique of Practical 
Reasoa, so far as is necessary for our present purpose. 



t94 Section ill. — Transition from the Mttapkysii 0/ Morat^ 
to tfw Critique of Prtutiml Reason. 

The Idea of Freedom aj the Key to the Autonomy of 
the WiiL 

The wili is the causality of living beings in so &r as 
tbey are ratiooaL Freed&m is that causality in so far as 
it can be regarded as efficient without being determined to 
activity by any cause otber than itself. Natural tiecesuty 
is the property of all non-rational beings to be determined 
to activity by some cause external to themselves. 

The definition of freedom just given is negative, and 
therefore it does not tell us what freedom is in itself; but 
it prepares the way for a positive conception of a more 
specific and more fruitful character. The conception of 
causality carries with it the conception of determination 
by law (Gesetz), for the effect is conceived as determined 
(gesetzt) by the cause- Hence freedom must not be 
regarded as lawless (gesetzlos), but simply as independent 
of laws of nature. A free cause does conform to un- 
changeable laws, but these laws are peculiar to itself; 
and, indeed, apart from law a free will lias no meaning 
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whatever. A necessary law of nature, as we have seen, 
implies the heteronomy of efficient causes ; for no effect 
is possible at all, unless its cause is itself determined to 
activity by something else. What, therefore, can freedom 
possibly be but autonomy, that is, the property of the 
will to be a law to itself? Now, to say that the will in 
all its actions is a law to itself, is simply to say that its 
195 principle is, to act from no other maxim than that the 
object of which is itself as a universal law. But this is 
just the formula of the categorical imperative and the 
principle of morality. Hence a free will is the same 
thing as a will that conforms to moral laws. 

If, then, we start from the presupposition of freedom 
of the wUl, we can derive morality and the principle of 
morality simply from an analysis of the conception of 
freedom. Yet the principle of morality, namely, that an 
absolutely good will is a will the maxim of which can 
always be taken as itself a universal law, is a synthetic 
proposition. For by no possibility can we derive this 
property of the maxim from au analysis of the conception 
of an absolutely good wilL The traDsition from the con- 
ceprion of freedom to the conception of morality can be 
made only if there is a third proposition which connects 
the other two in a synthetic unity. Th^positive conception 
of freedom yields this third proposition, and not the con- 
ception of nature, in which a thing is related causally 
only to something else. What this third proposition is 
to which freedom points, and of which we have an 
priari idea, can be made clear only after some preliminary 
Investigation. 




It cannot in any way be proved that the will of roan is 
free, unless it can be shown that the wilt of all rational 
beings is free. For morality is a law for as only in so 
far as we are rational beings, and therefore it must apply to 
all rational beings. But morality is possible only for a 
free being, and hence it must be proved that freedom also 
39^ belongs to the will of aU rational beings. Now I say, 
that a being who camiot act accept under the idea &f 
freedom, must for that very reason be regarded as free so 
tax as his actions are concerned. In other words, even 
if it cannot be proved by speculative reason that his will 
is free, all the laws that are inseparably bound up with 
freedom must be viewed by him as laws of his will And 
I say, fijirther, that we must necessarily attribute to every 
lational being that has a will the idea of freedom^ because 
every such being always acts under that idea. A rational 
being we must conceive as having a reason that is 
practical, that is, a reason that has causality with regard 
to its objects. Now, it is impossible to conceive of a 
reason which should be consciously biassed in its judg- 
ments by some influence from without, for the subject 
would in that case regard its judgments as determined, not 
by reason, but by a natural impulse. Reason must there- 
fore regard itself as the author of its principles of action, and 
as independent of all external in6uences. Hence^ as prac- 
tical reason, or as the will of a rational being, it must be 
regarded by itself as free. The will of a rational being, in 
other words, can be his own will only if he acts under the 
idea of freedom, and therefore this idea mttst in the 
practical sphere be ascribed to all rational beiDgs. 
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JJfe Interest canned^ tvith Moral Ideas. 

We have at last succeeded in reducing the true con- 
ceptiou of morality to the idea of freedom. This, how- 
ever, does not prove that man actually is free, but only 
that, without presupposing freedom, we cannot conceive 
of ourselves as rational beings, who are conscious of 
causality with respect to our actions, that is, as endowed 
197 with will. We have also found that on the same ground 
all beings endowed with reason and will must determine 
themselves to action under the idea of their freedom. 

From the presupposition of the idea of freedom there 
also followed the consciousness of a law of action, the 
law that oar subjective principles of action, or maxims, 
must always be of such a character that they have the 
validity of objective or universal principles, and can be 
taken as universal laws imposed upon our will by our- 
selves. But why, it raay be asked, should I subject 
myself to this principle simply as a rational being, and 
why, therefore, should all other beings who are endowed 
with reason come under the same principle ? Admitting 
that I am not forced to do so by interest — which indeed 
would make a categorical imperative impossible — yet I 
must take Ml interest in that principle and see how I come 
to subject myself to it. 

It looks as if we had, strictly speaking, shown merely 
that in the idea of freedom the moral law must be pre- 
supposed in order to explain the principle of the auto- 
nomy of the will, without being able to prove the reahty 
and objectivity of the moral law itself. 
mS It must be frankly admitted, that there is here a sort 
jf drcle from which it seems impossible to escape. We 
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assume that as efficient causes we are free, in order 1 
plain how in the kingdom of ends we can be under moral 
laws; and then we think of ourselves as subject to moral 
laws, because we have ascribed to ourselves freedom of 
will Freedom of will and self-legislation of will are both 
autonomy, and, therefore, they are conceptions which im- 
ply each oUier ; but, for that vcty reasou, the one cannot 
be employed to explain or to account for the other. 



301 ffaw i's a Cakgoncai Imperaiwe possible t 

As an intelligence, a rational being views himself as 
member of the intelligible world, and it is only as an 
efficient cause belonging to this world that he speaks of 
his own causality &A wiH. On the other haod, he is con- 
scious of himself as also a part of the world of sense, and 
in this connection his actions appear as mere phenomena 
which that causality underlies. Yet he cannot trace back 
his actions as phenomena to the causality of his will, be- 
cause of that causality he has no knowledge ; and he is 
thus forced to view them as if they were determined 
merely by other phenomena, that is, by natural desires 
and inclinations. Were a man a member only of the in- 
telligible world, aU his actions would be in perfect agree- 
ment with the autonomy of the will j were he merely a 
part of the world of sense, they would have to be regarded 
as completely subject to the natural law of desire and 
inclination, and to the heteronomy of nature. The former 
would rest upon the supreme principle of morality, the 
latter upon that of happiness. But it must be ob- 
served that the intelligible world is the c&ttdition of the 
■'vorld &f setuty and, therefore, of the laws of that world. 
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And as the will belongs altogether to the intelligible 
world, it is the intelligible world that prescribes the laws 
which the will directly obeys. As an inteliigeace, 1 am 
therefore subject to the law of the intelligible world, that 
is, to reason, notwithstanding the fact that I belong on the 
other side of my nature to the world of sense. Now, as 
subject to reason, which in the idea of freedom contains 
tiie law of the intelligible world, I am conscious of being 
}03 subject to the autonomy of the will. The laws of the 
intelligible world I must therefore regard as imperatives, 
and the actions conformable to this principle as duties. 

The explanation of the possibility of categorical imper- 
atives, then, is, that the idea of freedom makes me a 
member of the intelligible world. Were I a member of 
no other world, all my actions tvould as a matter of fact 
always conform to the autonomy of the will But as I 
perceive myself to be also a member of the world of sense, 
can say only, that my actions ought to conform to the 
'autonomy of the will. The categorical ought is thus an 
a pri(tri synthetic proposition. To my wiD as affected by 
sensuous desires, there is added synthetically the idea of 
my will as belonging to the intelligible world, and there- 
fore as pure and self-determining. The will zs rational 
is therefore the supreme condition of the will as sensuous. 
The method of explanation here employed is similar to 
that by which the categories were deduced For the 
a priori synthetic propositions, which make all knowledge 
of nature possible, depend, as we have seen, upon the 
addition to perceptions of sense of the pure conceptions 
)f understanding, which, in themselves, are nothing but 
le form of law in general. 
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303 Umiis of FraOicai Philosephy^ 

Freedom is only an idea of reason, and therefore its 

• objective reality is doubtfal. llius there arises a dialectic 

of practical reason. The freedom ascribed to the will 

seems to stand in cotitradictioQ with the necessity of 

3**4 nature. It is, therefore, incumbent upon ipeatiatttte 
phiiosopky at least to show that we think of man in one 
sense and relation when we call him free, and in another 
seose and relation when we view him as a part of nature, 
and as subject to its laws> fiut this du^ is incumbent 
upon speculative philosophy only in so fax as it has to 
dear the way for practical philosophy. 

306 In thinking itself into the inteiligible world, practical 
reason does not transcend its proper limits, as it would do 
if it tried to know itself directly by means of perception. 
In so thinking itself reason merely conceives of itself 
negatively as nci belonging to the world of sense, without 
giving any kws to itself in detertntnation of the will. 
There is but a single point in which it is positive, namely, 
in the thought that freedom, though it is a negative 
detennination, is yet bound up with a positive faculty, 
aod, indeed, with a cauaaMty of reason which is called 
wUL In other words, will is the faculty of so acting that 
the principle of action should conform to the essential 
nature of a rational motive, that is, to the condition that 
the maxim of action should have the universal validity of 
a law. Were reason, however, to derive an objeci 0/wiil, 
that is, a motive, from the inteihgible world, it would 
transcend its proper limits, and would make a pretence 
of knowing something of which it knew nothing. The 
conception of an intelligible world is therefore merely n 
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ptdntof-mmt* beyond the world of sense, at whicli reason 
sees itself compelled to take its stand in order to think 
itidfas pracikal. This conception would not be possible 
at all if the sensuous desires were sufficient to determine 
the action of man. It is necessary, because otherwise man 
would not be conscious of himself as an intelligence, and, 
therefore^ not as a rational cause acting through reason or 
operating freely. This thought undoubtedly involves the 
idea of an order and a system of laws other than the order 
and laws of nature, which concern only the world of sense. 
Hence it makes necessary the conception of an intellig- 
ible world, a world which comprehends the totality of 
rational beings as things in themselves. Yet it in no way 
entitles us to think of that world otherwise than in its 
formal condition, that is, to conceive of the maxims of 
the will as conformable to universal laws. 

Reason would, therefore, completely transcend its 
proper limits, if it should undertake to ei^lain how pure 
reason can be practical, or, what is the same thing, to 
explain how freedom is possible. 

We can explain nothing but that which we can reduce 
to laws, the object of which can be presented in a possible 
experience. Freedom, however, is a mere idea, the 
objective reality of which can in no way be presented in 
accordance with laws of nature, and, therefore, not in any 
possible experience. It has merely the necessity of a 
presupposition of reason, made by a being who believes 
himself to be conscious of a will, that is, of a faculty 
distinct from mere desire. The most that we can do is 
to defend freedom by removing the objections of those 
who claim to have a deeper insight into the nature of 
things than we can pretend to have, and who, therefore, 
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declare that freedom is impossible. It would do doui: 
be a contradiction to say that in its causality the will is 
entirely separated from all the laws of the sensible world. 
But the contradiction disappears, if we say, that behind 
phenometia there are things in themselves, which, though 
they are hidden from us, are the condition of phenomenal 
and that the laws of action of things in themselves 
naturally are not the same as the laws under which their 
phenomenal manifestations stand 

While, therefore, it is true that we cannot comprehend 
the practical unconditioned necessity of the moral impera- 
tive, it is also true that we can comprehend its iruompre- 
fumiiUity; and this is all that can fairly be demanded 
of a philosophy which seeks to reacb the principles which 
determine the limits of human reason. 
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v., THE CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON. 

J9 BOOK L— ANALYTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL 
REASON 

Chapter I. — The Principles op Pure Practical 
Reason. 

I. DifinitieH, 

P ractical principles are prop ositions, which cgntaia a^ 
general det erminatioii of the will, a determination that 
hag, ^nder it va rious practicaW ules. They ar e subj ective 
principles, or maxims, if the condition is regarded by the 
subject as holding(/only for his own will^, they are 
obfective principle s^ or_2^tical_/^^, if the condition is 
seen to be objective, orf'to hold for the will of every 
lational being^ 

A man may make it hi s maxim to aveo p; e every inj ury 
that is done to him, while yet he sees that this is not a 
2 1 practical law, but is merely a noaxim of his own. But tell 
him, that he ought never to make a deceitful promise, and 
he recognizes that here the rule concerns only his will, and 
holds whether the special ends he may have in view can 
be attained by obeying the rule or not. And if this rule 
is practica lly right, it_is a categorical imperative, a nd 
therefore a law. Hence practical laws concern the will 



only, and noLalj;U_tt»e_conseguences which may follow' 
li I P the world of sense through Its causaiity, 
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All practical principles that pr esuppose an obf^ or 
matter of d esire aA^matii e "f the wil L are empirical, and 
such pri nciples c annot yield practical laws. ^_ 

By the matter of desire I mean an object which it i^H 
desired to realize. Now, if the desire for this object 
precedes the practical rule, and is the condition of its 
being made a principle, I affirm, in the fint place, that 
the principle must be empirical. For the motive of the will 
is in that case the idea of an object, which is so related 
to the subject, that the faculty of desire is determined 
3a to activity by it But this means, that the subject 
expects to receive pleasure from the realization of the 
object. This pleasure must therefore be presupposed as 
the condition without which the will would not be 
determined to activity. Now, it is impossible to know 
a priori whether an object will bring pleasure or pain, or 
neither. The motive must therefore be altogether em- 
pirical, and so also must be the material principle which 
is based upon it. 

In the second place, a principle that rests entirely upo; 
the subjective condition of a peculiai sensibility to 
pleasure or pain, may indeed serve as a maxim for the 
sensitive subject, but it cannot be a iaw even for him. 
Such a principle can therefore never yield a practical 
law. 
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3. The&ritn 2. 

jVtl mat erial practical principle s are, as such, of one 
and the same kind, and are reducible to the general 



principle o fsejjj ovg or individual happiness . 

Pleasure in the idea of the existence of a thing, in so 
far as it is to deterrajne the desire for that thing, rests 
upon the semihility of the subject, because it is dependent 
upon the existence of the thing desired. Pleasure there- 
fore belongs to sense or feeling, not to understanding \ 
for understanding implies a relation of the idea io an 
eif/ict through conceptions, not to the subject by means 
of feelings. Hence pleasure is practical only in so far as 
the feeling of pleasure, which the subject expects to ex- 
perience in the realization of the thing, determines the 
faculty of desire, Now the consciousness on the part of 
a rational being of agreeable feeling as continuing un- 
broken through the whole of his life, is happiness, and the 
principle which makes happiness the highest motive of 
the wiU^ is the principle of self-love. Therefore all 
material principles, which assign as the motive of the will 
33 the pleasure or pain expected from the realization of some 
object, are all of the same kind, inasmuch as they all 
belong to the principle of self-love or individual happiness. 



Corollary. 

All material pr actical rules assume jha t the icn'tr fa culty 
of desire determi nes th^Kiil» and ■ if ^hfxe jfere T\n^ yf((y 
fffrmal_jix w^ suf ficient to determine thf y ill, thprf> wnn|fl 
be no h igher fac ulty of desire at al l. 
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Remark i. 

It is a matter for surprise that men of intelligence 
&hou]d imagine that a real distinction may be drawn 
between the Iffwer and the higher faculty of desire, on the 
ground that some ideas which are associated with die 
feeling of pleasure have their source in sense and others in 
undenianding. For however the ideas themselves may 
differ from one another, and whether they proceed 
from understanding or even from reason, as distinguished 
from sense, ihe feeling of pleasure, which is the real 
motive by which the will Ls determined to act, is always 
the same in kind, not only because it can be known only 
empirically, but because in every desire the ^me vital 
energy is always expressed. The only difference between 
35 pleasures is therefore one of degree. However under- 
standing and reason may be employed in forth ering 
individual happiness, the principle itself contains no 
other motives than those which act upon the will through 
the liywtr faculty of desire. We are therefore forced to 
aay, either that there is no higher faculty of desire at 
all, or that purs reason is of itself practical, that is, is able 
to determine the will by the mere form of the practical 
rule; independendy of alt feeling, and therefore of all 
ideas of pleasure and pain> 

Remark 2, 

17 Even if all finite rational beings were perfectly agreed 
in regard to the objects that are fitted to bring pleasure 
or pain, and also in regard to the means of attaining those 
objects, the prindpk qf self-l&ve could not claim to be a 
pidttieal law. For the motive would not even then cease 
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to be subjective and empirical, nor would it possess the 
necessity which every law implies, namely, the objective 
necessity based upon a priori grounds. 

aS 4. Theorem 3, 

If a ratio tial_bei DE is to th in k of his maxims as prac- 
tical gniversal l aws^ he must think of them as determ ining 
the will, not by their matter, but simply by their form. 

The naatter of a practical principle is the object of will. 
This object either determines the wUlj or it does not In 
the former case, the rule of the will is subjected to an 
empirical conditioti; in other words, the idea, which 
determines the will is dependent upon a certain feeling of 
pleasure or p^Q; and hence there can be no practical 
law. But, if all matter is removed from the law, that is, 
every object that is capable of determining the will, 
nothing is left but the mere form of a universal system of 
law. Either, therefore, a rational being cannot think of 
his subjective practical principles or maxims as universal 
taws J or it is the mere form of his maxims which makes 
them practical laws, and enables them to belong to a 
system of universal laivs. 

Hemark. 

Any man of common sense can at once see without 
being told, what form of maxim is fitted to serve as a 
universal law, and what is not. Suppose, for instance^ 
that ray maxim is to make as much money as I can. A 
man at his death has left in my hands property in trust 
for others, but he has not left in writing anything to show 
29 that I received the money. Can I interpret my raaitim 
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in this way, that every one may deny having received' 
deposit, if there is nolhing to show that he has receivi 
il? It is at ODce obvious, that such a principle, the 
moment it is stated in the form of a law, becomes self- 
contradictory] for if it were a universal principle of action, 
DO one would ever leave his money in trust What is re- 
cognized as a practical law must be universally applicable; 
in fact, this is an identical, and therefore a self-evident 
proposition. If my will is to stand under a practical Law, 
I cannot regard my natural inclination^ — in the present 
case my avarice— as a motive that harmonizes with a 
universal practical law. So far is such a principle from 
being in hannony with a univorsal system of laws, that ii 
destroys itself when it is stated in the form of a universal 
law. 

30 5* Problem L 

Granting that the mere form of universal law is the oi 
form of a maxim that is sufficient to determine a will; 
problem is, to find out what mast be the nature of a will 
that is determined purely by that form . 

The mere forai of the taw can be apprehended only by 
reason, and hence it is not an object of sense, nor can it 
belong to phenomena. The idea which is to determine 
the wilt is essentially different from the principles by which 
events follow one another in nature in accordance with 
the law of causality, for each of these events is determined 
by that which is itself a phenomenon. Now, if nothing 
else can serve as a law to the wiil but the mere form of 
universal law , the will must be entirely ind ep endent o f 
the lawjyhich govem a phe nomena in their relation to one 
annth^r, fiapgly, \\i& law of natural cau5aliQr.~ BuT^fle^' 
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pendence of natural kw is freedom^ in the strictest or 



transcenSenfaT sense o^f the word. T herefore, a will for 
which only the mere form of universal law can serve as 
the form of its maxim, mast be a free wilL 



6. Problem IL 
Granting that a will is free \ the problem is_ toJnji-tbe 



lawwhicb .alo ne is fitte d to detenmne it necgssajdl^. 

The matter of the practical law, or the object of the 
maxim, can be given only m experience. Now a free 
wiil must be independent of all empirical or sensuous 
conditions, and yet it must be capable of being deter- 
mined to activity. Such a will must find its principle of 
detennination in the law itself, abstracted from aH the 
matter of the law. But apart from its matter, the law 
contains nothing but the form of law in general, 
J Therefore, the form of law in general, in so far as it 
is contained in a maxim, is the only thbg capable 
of determining a free wiU. 

Jiemark. 

Freedom and unconditioned practical law mutually 
refer to each other. I do not here ask, whether in their 
actual nature they are diff'erent, or whether, on the 
contrary, an unconditione|? law is merely pure practical 
reason as conscious of itself, and therefore identical with 
the positive conception of freedom. My question is, 
whether our knoU'kdgi of that which is unconditionally 
practical^ starts from the idea of freedom or from the idea 
of a practical law. Now the idea of freedom cannot be 
primary. For, as our first conception of freedom is 



n^ative, we cannot be directly conscious of it ? nor 
again, can it be derived from experience^ for experience 
gives as a, knowledge only of the taw of phenomena, oi 
the mechanism of nature, and nature is just the opposite 
of freedom. It is therefore of the mcral law that we are 
primarily atid directly conscious. This law we apprehend 
by thinking of maxims of the will in their form. Thus 
reason presents the moral law as a principle of action, 
which no sensuous condition can outweigh, nay, as a 
principle which is completely independent of all sensuous 
conditions. The consciousness of the moral law, there- 
411 fore, leads inevitably to the conception of freedom. To 
prevent misunderstanding it must be observed, that 
while freedom is the raiio essendi of the moral law, the 
moral law is the ratio eognoscendi of freedom. The idea 
of freedom is certainly not self-contradictory ; but, if 
reason did not first give us a distinct idea of die moral 
law, we should not feel justified in supposing that there 
was such a thing as freedom at alL 

33 7, Suprtmt Law of Pure Practieal Reason. 

Act so that the maxims of your will may be in perfe 



harmony with a universal sj^stem of laws. 



35 The consciousness of this law may be called a fact 

reason. For it is impossible to derive it from any datura" 

known by reason antecedendy to it, as, for instance, the 

consciousness of freedom. It forces itself upon us as an 

. a pri&ri synthetic proposition, which is independent of 

\ any perception, either pure or empirical If we were 
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permitted to presuppose freedom of will, it would no 
doubt be ao analytic proposition ; but the presupposition 
of freedom as a positive conception could only be 
justified by an intellectual perception, and we have no 
ground to assume such a perception. To apprehend 
this law in its true nature, however, it raust be carefully 
observed, that it is not given in the sense that it can 
be verified in experience, but only in the sense that it is 
the one fact of pure reason. It is therefore in relation to 
this fact that reason proclaims itself to be the source 
I of law {ik VBby skjubio). 

f 



C<fr6Uary, 



Pure reaso n^ is jpractical pure ly, of itseII^-a»d^ves-tD 
man a universal law ,, which is called the moral law;, 

_ 

^B Remark, 

ly The principle of morality prescribes a universal law, 
which is independent of all subjective differences, and 
which serves as the supreme formal ground for the 
determination of the will. For this very reason, that 
principle is a law for all rational beings which have a will. 
Hence it i$ not restricted to man, but holds for all finite 
beings who have reason and will, and includes even the 
Infinite Being, as the Supreme Inlelligencen, In the case 
of finite beings, the law takes the form of an imperative; 
for while we may presuppose in them a purt will, we 
cannot presuppose that, with their sensuous wants and 
desires, they are possessed of a holy will, that is, a will 
which is incapable of maxims that contradict the moral 
law. The Supreme Intelligence, on the other hand, is 
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incapable of any maxim which is not also an objective 
law, and the conception of holiness which must therefore 
be attributed to that Being, places Him, not indeed above 
all practical law, but above all laws that restrict His will, 
and therefore above obligation and duty. Yet holiness of 
will is for finite beings a practical conception, serving 
3S M tlie nec€3saiy idea/ to which they can approximate 
indefinitely. This ideal the pure moral law, which is 
therefore itself called holy, rightly insists upoo holding 
ever before their eyes. To be assured of the infinite 
progress of one's maxims and of their unchangeability as 
the cause of a continuous advance constitutes virtue j and 
this is the utmost that the practical reason of finite beings 
can bring about Virtue, at least as a faculty acquired 
naturally, can never be complete, for we cannot have 
demonstrative certainty of possessing it, and nothing can 
be more hazardous than an appeal to one's private 
conviction of his own virtue. 




8. Theorem 4. 

Autonomy of will is the sole principle of all moral 
and of the duties which are in confomiity with them 
Heteronomy of will, on the other hand, not only supplies 
no basis for obligation, but it is contradictory of 
principle of obligation and of the morality of the 
The single principle of morality thus consists in indepeni 
ence of all matter of the law, that is, of every object 
of desire, and in the determination of the will through 
the mere universal form of law, of which a maxim must 
be capable. This independence of all matter is freedom 
in the negative sense, just as the sdf-legislation of pure 
practical reason is freedom in the positive sense. Hence 
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Hence 
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the mora! law simply expresses the autmsmy of pure 
practical reason, that is, of freedom. Autonomy is 
therefore the formal condition of all maxims, and apart 
from this condition there can be no harmony of the will 
with the supreme practical law. If the matter of volition, 
which is just the object of desire as connected with the 
law, should enter into the practical law as the condition 
0f Us possibility y there will be a heteronomy of the will; 
for the will must then follow some natural impulse or 
desire, and must therefore be dependent upon the law of 
nature. Plainly the will in that case does not give law to 
itself, but merely prescribes the rational course to be taken 
in foUowing certain pathological laws. Our maxims cannot 
contain in themselves the form of universal law, and 
therefore they not only cannot be the basis of obligation, 
but they contradict the principle of a pure practical 
reason. Even, therefore, if the action which proceeds 
from them should be in harmony with moral law, they 
are opposed to a truly moral disposition. 



Rtmark. 

Suppose that the matter of my maxim is my own happi- 
ness. This is an object which every finite being seeks, 
but the rule which prescribes it can be an ebjective practical 
law, only if in one's own happiness is included the happi- 
ness of others. Hence the law, to further the happiness 
of others, does not originate from tjje presupposition, that 
everyone makes his own happiness the object of his choice, 
but only from this, that the form of universality, which 
H reason demands as the condition under which a marfni 
■ of self-love obtains the objective validity of a law, should 
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d«tenfliii« the wUL It is not the ■— '"^ of tbe 
nem at oths; chat xtaSj delennincs Use pore will, but die 
pwc form of Uw, vhich limits the maxim as based upon 
mere dsire^ bjr impoitii^ to it the imrreissdity of a law 
sad bringii^ it iiitio ooofonnitf widi pore poetical reason. 
Only by tbjs limilauioa, and not by tbe addition of an 
external iropulae, cao tbcre azise the conceptioo of the 
ebligatwn to extend the maxim of self-love so as to inclode 
tbe happtne$s of others. 



45 /• — Deduction ^ iht Prirtdplcs 9f Purt Pradicat 

Reason. 

As the result of this Analytic, we leain that pure reason 
can be practical, or, in other words^ is capable of detei 
mining the will independently of all that is etnpincaL 
This, indeed, is established not by an inference^ but by ii 
fact For reason actually proves itself to be pracdcal 
by the fact of autonomy in the fundamental principle oi 
morality, by which it determines the will to activity. 
Another thing that we have learned is, that this fact is 
inseparably bound up with the consciousness of freedom of 
will, and, indeed, is identical with it For a rational 
being is conscious that in his will, or as he is in htmself, 
he belongs in the sphere of action to an intelligible order 
of things^ although he is abo aware thatj in so far as he 
belongs to the world of sense, his will, like other efficient 
causes, is necessarily subject to the laws of causality. 

There is, therefore, a remarkable contrast between 
analytical part of the Critique of pure practical reason and 
the analytical part of the Critique of pure speculative 
reason. In the latter, not fundamental principles, but 
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the pure perceptions of space and rime, constitute the 
primary data by reference to which a priori knowledge 

1 was shown to be possible, and possible only for objects 

46 of sense. Speculative reason with perfect right denied 
that there could be any positive knowle^e of objects 
which lie beyond the sphere of experience, and, therefore, 
it denied all knowledge of things as noumena. At the 
same time it at least showed, that the conception of nou- 
mena, as a conception, is not only possible but necessary. 
It proved, for instance, that there is nothing inconsistent 
with the principles and limitations of pure theoretical 
reason in the idea of freedom, taken in its negative sense. 
Speculative reason, however, did not extend our know- 
ledge by presenting noumena to us as definite objects, 
but on the contrarjr showed that we are shut out from all 

, knowledge of them. 

I Nor does the moral law present things to our conscious- 

ness as noumena. but it puts us in possession of a fact 
which nothing in the whole sensible world, nothing that 
comes within the range of theoretical reason in its widest 
0$e, can possibly explain. This fact points to a purely 
intelligible world, and even so far determines its character 
positively, that we know something of it, namely, a 
law. 

This law gives to the world of sense, or rather to the 
sensuous fla/Mr<;of rational beings, the form of an intelligible 
world or supersensible nature, without in any way interfer- 
ing with the mechanism of the world of sense. Now, 
nature, in the most general sense of the word, means the 
existence of things under laws^. The sensuous nature of 
lational beings, viewed generally, is the existence of such 
beings under empirically conditioned laws. Relatively 
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to reason, this is h^ronmny. But the supersensib! 
nature of rational beings b their existence under laws 
which are independent of all empiricat conditions. These 
laws, thetefore, belong to the autonmny of pure reason. 
Now, laws which are of such a character that a knowledge 
of ihero is presupposed as the condition of the existence of 
things, are practical laws. The supersensible nature of 
rational beings is, therefore, just their nature as under 
the autonomy of pure practical reason. But the law of 
this autonomy is the moral law, which is therefore the 
fundamental law of a supersensible nature and of a purely 
intelligible world. The counterpart of this intelligibie 
world ought to exist in the world of sense, but without 
interfering with its laws. The intelligible world is known 
only by reason, and might be called the archeiypai world 
{natura arehetypa); the world of sense, in so fax as the idea 
47 of the intelligible world is capable of determining the wtH 
and producing an effect upon it, we might call the ectj^ial 
world {ttatura eciypa). For, in point of fact the moral 
law transfers us in idea into a realm of nature in which 
pure reason, if it were accompanied by adequate physi 
power, would produce the highest good, and deterraini 
our will to give to the world of sense the form of a system 
of rational beings. 

Now, in nature as it actually presents itself to our he^ 
perience, the will^ free as it is in itseif, is not determined 
to maxims which by themselves could be the foundation 
of a system of universal laws, or which are even in 
roony with such a system. On the contrary, the m 
of the will rest upon private inclinations, which no doubt 
constitute a system of pathological or ph)fsical laws, but 
not such a system as would be possible were our will 
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determined by pure practical laws. Vet our reason makes 
us conscious of a law to which all out maxims are subject, 
just as if an ordered system of nature must be produced 
by our will. This law must therefore be the idea of a 
system of nature, which is not presented in experience, 
but which yet is possible through freedom; a supersensible 
system of nature, to which we ascribe objective reality > at 
least in relation to action, because we regard it as the 
object which as pure rational beings we ought to will. 

There is therefore a distinction between the laws of a 
nature to which the will is subject, and the laws of a nature 
which is subject to the will. In the one case, the object 
must be the cause of the idea which determines the will ; 
in the other, the will must be regarded as the cause of the 
object; or, in other words, the causality of the will must 
be determined entirely by pure reasoa. In this latter 
connection, therefore, reason must be called pure prac- 
tical reasoiL 

So much by way of exposition of the supreme principle 
of practical reason. The dedttction of that principle, that 
is, the justification of its objective and universal validity, 
and the proof that such an a priori synthetic proposition 
is possible, we cannot expect to find so easy as the deduc- 
tion of the principles of pure theoretical understanding. 

The objective reality of the moral law cannot be 
established by any appeal of theoretical reason either to 
speculation or to experience, and even if its claim to 
demonstrative certainty were renounced, it could not be 
proved a posteriori by means of experience. Yet it rests 
upon a solid foundation of its own. 

No deduction of the principle of morality is possible in 
either of those ways^ but it turns out that the true method 
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of deduction is just the reverse of what we tni 
expected. It is (the moral law which serves as the 
piinciple of deductioc of a faculty which cannot be known 
theoretirally or proved by experience, but which specula- 
tive reason is forced to admit as at least possible. For 
the moral law does not itself stand in need of any deduc- 
tion, yet it proves not simply the possibility but the 
jr actuality of freedom in beings who recognize it to be 
binding upon themselves. In fact the moral law- is a law 
of a free cause, and therefore a law which makes a super- 
sensible system of nature possible; just as the meta- 
physical law of events in the world of sense was a law of 
the causality of a sensible system of nature. The moral 
law therefore does what speculative philosophy fails to do: 
it determines the law for a causality of which the latter 
could give only a negative conception, and this for the 
first time gives objective reality to the conception of a 
firee cause. 

The moral law proves its own reality even to 
satisfacrioo of the Critique of Speculative Reason, by 
adding to the merely negative conception of a &ee caus«i 
the possibility of which had to be assumed without being 
understood, the positive conception of a reason which 
directly determines the will Thus the moral law is able 
to give objective, though only practical, reality to the 
ideas of reason ; and therefore practical reason makes 
immanent the use of ideas, which for speculative reason 
were transcendent. 

The determination of the causality of beings in 
world of sense, from the very nature of the case, can 
never be unconditioned. Yet, for every series of condi- 
tions there must necessarily be something that is uncon- 
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ditioned, and therefore there must be a causality which is 
completely self*deterrained. The possibility of freedom, 
as & faculty of absolute spontaneity, was not a postulate, 
but an analytic proposition of pure speculative reason. 
But it is utterly impossible to find in eisperience any 
particular instance of an action that conforms to the idea 
of freedom. Hence speculative reason could only defend 
the thought of a &ee cause from attack, by showing that a 
being who belongs on the one side to the world of sense, 
may yet on the other side be considered as a noumenon. 
-3 It therefore maintamed that there is nothing contradictory 
in the supposition, that all the actions of a free being may 
be physically conditioned in so far as they are regarded 
as phenomena, while yet in so far as in acting it belongs to 
the intelligible world, its causality is physically uncondi- 
tioned. The conception of freedom thus turned out to 
be a regulative principle of reason. True, no knowledge 
of the nature of the object, of which free causality was 
affirmed, was thus obtained, but an obstacle which 
hmdered us from admitting its existence was removed. 
For, on the one hand, it was possible, in the explanation 
of events in the world, and therefore in the explanation 
of the actions of rational beings, to allow that the 
mechaJiistn of natural necessity might be followed back 
ad infinitum from conditioned to condition ; while, on the 
other hand, the place which speculative reason leaves 
empty was kept open, namely, the realm of the intelligible, 
and to this realm the unconditioned was transferred. 
But thk thought could not be realized ; in other words, it 
could not be converted into the knowledge of a being 
acting freely, nor indeed could it be shown that the know- 
ledge of such a being was even possible. Pure practical 
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reason, however, fills up the place left empty by specnu 
tive reason with a detennuiate law of causality in an 
intelligible world, namely, the tnoral law. Speculative 
reason in this way gains nothing in the way of insight, bat 
it acquires £eriainty \ti regard to the problematic concep- 
tion of freedom, inasmuch as this conception obtains 
undoubted objaiiv^ realify^ though no doubt only prac- 
tical reality. We cannot even say^ that the conception 
of causality in this way obtains any extension beyond the 
limits of the world of sense, for that conception has 
meaning and application only in relation to phenomena, 
and serves simply to connect them with one another, To 
justify the application of the conception of causality beyond 
phenomena, it would be necessary to show, how the 
logical relation of reason and consequent may be em- 
ployed synthetically in a mode of perceptton that is not 
sensuous ; in other words, it would have to be explained 
how a n&ufttenal cause is possible. But this cannot be 
done, nor has practical reason any motive for trying to do 
it It is sufficient for practical purposes to show that the 
causality of man as a sensuous being can be determinti 
by pure reason^ and that pure reason is therefore pracdcaL 



53 // ExtensioH sj Practical as wmpared with Specuiatm 

Reawn. 

58 Besides the theoretical relation in which it stands to 
objects, understanding has also a relation to the facul^ 
of desire, and is therefore called will And as pure under 
standing, which in this connection is called reason, is 
practical through the mere idea of law, in its relation to 
desire it ia rightly called pure will. The objective realitf 
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of a pure wiU, or, what is the same thing, of a pure 
' practical reason, may be said to be presented a priori in 
' the moral law as a fact j for we may call a determination 
of the will which is bound up with its very nature a fact, 
without meaning to imply that it rests upon empirical 
principles. Now, the conception of a will carries with it 
the conception of causality ; and therefore the conception 
of a pure will implies the conception of a free causality. 
By a free causality is meant, a causality which cannot be 
determined by laws of nature, and which therefore cannot 
59 be proved to be re^ by empirical perception. Its objec- 
tive reahty can however be justified a priori through the 
pure practical law. Now, the conception of a being who 
I has free will is that of a noumenal cause. That this con- 
ception is not self-contradictory is plain, if we consider, 
that the conception of cause has its source entirely in 
pure understanding, and that it has been proved to have 
objective reality in the DeductioD of the Categories. 
Being in its origin independent of all sensuous conditions, 
the conception of cause is not in itself limited to pheno- 
mena, nor \& there anything to hinder it from being 
applied to things which are objects of pure understanding. 
We have, however, only a sensuous perception to which 
we can apply it ; and hence a noumenal cause, though it 
can be thought, remains for theoretical reason an empty 
conception. But it is not necessary to seek for a ihtoreti- 
^al hnowUdge of the nature of a being that has a pure will j 
it ia enough to show that there is such a being, and that 
I may therefore combine the conception of causality with 
the conception of freedom. This combination I am 
certainly entitled to make, for the conception of causality 
is not of empirical origin, and here I do not claim the 
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light to make any other than a practical use of it ; m 
other words, to employ it in relation to the moral 
by which its reality is determined, 
$o Moreover, the objective reality qf a pure conception of 
understanding in the sphere of the supersensible, when it 
has once been introduced, imparts objective validity to 
all the other categoriest although only in so ^ as these 
stand in necessary connection with the moral law, through 
which the pure will is determiaedt 



<Si Chapter II. — The Object of Pure PRAcncAi 

Reason. 



To determine whether a thing is an object of pure practical 
reason or not, it is by no means necessary to ask whether 
we are physically able to produce it The only question is, 
whether we ought to wiii an act, if we had the power to 
bring the object into existence to which the act is directed 
The moral possibility must therefore precede the act, for 
it is the law of the will, and not the object, which is to 
determine the act. 
^2 The only objects of a practical reason are ^wi/ and 
The one is a necessary object of desire, the other 
aversion! and both rest upon a principle of reason. 

Now, as pleasure and pain cannot be connected a 
priori with the idea of an object, those who make a 
feeling of pleasure the basis of their moral judgments, 
must call that good which is the means to what is 
agreeable, and that evil which b the cause of what 
is disagreeable and painful The pracdca! maxims 
which follow from this conception of the good, can- 
not contain as the object of the will anything that is 
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in itself, but only that which is good relatively to 
something else. 
64 J-Ffii/ and woe are terms which always designate merely 
a. relation to our own state of feelingj as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, pleasant or painful. We desire an object as 
weal or avoid it as woe only in so far as it is related to our 
sensibility, and to the feeling of pleasure or pain which 
the object produces in us. G^ad and etHl, on the other 
hand, alwajis imply a relation to the wiU, in so far as it is 
determined by a law of reason to make something an 
object for itself. In this connection the will is never 
determined directly by the idea of the object, but is a 
faculty of making a rule the motive of its action. In the 
proper sense of the word, therefore, good and evil are not 
related to the state of sensation of the person, but to his 
action. If there is anything absolutely good or evil, or 
anything that is regarded as such, it cannot be the object 
of the action, but only the mode of action, the maxim 
of the will, and therefore the agent himself. 
66 Now, if there be a principle which is thought as in itself 
capable of determining the will, independently of all rela- 
tion to possible objects of desire, it is an o/w/f practical 
law, and jure reason must then be_ regarded _ as of itself 
Dractical. In that case the law directly determines the 
will, and the act conforming to it is in itself good. Hence 
a will, the maxim of which is always in harmony with law, 
is absolutely or in every respect good, and the supreme 
emdition of all good. But if, on the contrary, there is 
something which precedes the maxim of the will and 
determines desire, something which presupposes an object 
fitted to produce pleasure or painj and if therefore the 
im, to seek the pleasant and avoid the painful, deter- 
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Dunes OUT actions; then our actions are 



relatively, or as m^iDS to anodier end, and our 




^ precepts of leatoo,^ 

68 Now, the concepliouft of good and evil^ as coDsequences 
of the a priori determination of the will, pr«uppose a 
pure practical principle, and therefore a causality of pure 

69 reason. Hence they are in all cases modi of the single 
category of causality, in so Ikr as that category is deter- 
mined through the conception of a lav of freedom which 
reason gives to itselt Thus reason proves itself to be 
pmctical. ^But, although actions are, on the one hand, 
under the law of freedom, and therefore belong only to 
intelligence ; they are, on the other hand, as events in the 
world of sense, also under the law of phenomena. Pi 
tical reason can therefore determine itself only In relati* 
in [iheiitniena. And as Tts'delermThatiun^i must^confc 
to the categories of understanding, they cannot be ,ej 
ployed theoretically, with the object of bringing 

"irarious elements of sensuous pertipHon a ptpri under 
one consciousness, but only for the purpose of su bjecting 
a priori the various desires to the unity of consciousness, 
as implied in a practical reason, or piifewSlTWhicBTissues 
its commands through the moral law. 



7 1 TTu Type of Pure Fractical Judgfttmi. 

Prior to the conceptions of good and evil the will hat" 
00 object But these conceptions themselves stand under 
a practical rule of reason, which, in the case of pure 
reason, determines the w\^a priori m respect of its object. 
Now, to decide whether an action, that stands under 
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a rule is one that is possible for us in the world of 

sense or not, is the business of practical judgment, the 

I function of which is to apply to an action in concreto that 

which in the rule is stated universally or in abstracto. 

73 But there is no perception, and therefore no schema, 
which can serve as the middle term by means of which 

I the law of freedom, and therefore the conception of the 
unconditionally good, can be applied in concrtio. Hence 
the moral law can be applied to objects of nature only 
through understanding and not through imagination, 
Understanding, however, can supply no schema of sensi- 
bility for an idea of reason, but only a law. Yet this law 
can be exhibited in concreto in objects of sense, and 
may therefore take the form of a law of nature. It thus 
serves as the instrument of practical judgment, and noay 
therefore be called the type of the moral law. 

^B The rule which judgroent applies, in subordination to 

' the laws of pure practical reason, is this : Ask yontself- 
whether you could regard the act which you have in view 

I as possible by your own will,' if it were to occur in con- 
formity with a law of nature. As a matter of fact this is 
the rule by which everyone decides whether an action is 
morally good or bad. 

74 It is therefore permissible to take the nature of the 
world of iensf as the type of an intdligibie nature^ so long 
as I merely conceive of the latter as under ihtform of 
iaWf and do not transfer to it my perceptions and what is 
dependent upon them. For all laws are as laws the same 
in kind, no matter what may be the source from which 
they spring. 
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76 Chapter IH. — ^Thb Mottves of Pure Practk 

Reason. 

What is essential to the moral value of every action la, 



that th e moral law sh ould directly det ermipe the wilL It 
is not enough that the will shouia be aetefmined in 
Marmony with the moral law. Tf fpplifT£ of ^ny s^rt ha<i 



10 be presupposed before the will can be determmedj the 
"will is not determined kecnuse of the law, and therefore 
the action is not Wf/ri^ but.sn //». By the word 

" motive " we must understand that which determines the 
wUl of a being, whose reason is not by its very nature 
necessarily in harmony with the objective law. Hence, 
firstly, we cannot speak of a motive in connection with the 
divine will ; and, secondly, the only motive of the human 
will, and indeed of every hnite rational being, must be ti)e 
moral law. _ The objective ground must therefore always 
be at the same time the only and the sufficient subjective 
ground of determination of an action. On any otha 
supposition, only the letter of the law, and not its sptr^ 
would be fulfilled 
77 How a law can of itself directly determine the will, is 
for human reason an insohible problem, for it is identical 
with the problem, how a free wili is possible. What we 
are called upon to show a primi, is, not how the moral 
law of itself can supply a motive, but what influence it 
has, or rather must have, upon the mind m so &r as it 
does supply a motive. 

The essential thing in all determination of the will by 
the mora! law, is^ that the will as free should not only be 
determined without the co-operation of sensuous desires, 
but that it should even oppose such deshes, and restrain 
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all natural inclinations that might prevent the realization 
of the laWj_^So far the inflnence of the moral law is merely 
negative, and its character as a motive can be known only 
priori. Foi every natiiral inclination and sensuous 
desire is based upon feeling, and the negative injfiuence 
of the law in opposing the natural inclinations itself takes 
the form of feeling. Hence we know a priori^ that the 
moral law in determining the will by thwarting all our 
inclinations, must produce in us a feeling that may be 
called pain. This is the first instance we have found, and 
perhaps it is the only instance, in which we can tell from 
a priori conceptioos, what is the relation of knowledge 
to the feeling of pleasure or pain. All natural inclinations 
without exception arise from self-n^ardf the two forms of 
which are $€if-hve and stif-esUetn. Self-love, which is 
natural and belongs to us prior to the moral law, pure 
practical reason simply restrains, by bringing it into con* 
78 foiroity with the law. It is then called rational self-love. 
But self-esteem it completely destroys, for no man can 
show the least title to respect, except in so far as his acte 
conform to the moral law. The moral law, however, is 
in itself posirive, or, in other words, it is the form of an 
intellectual causality, that is, of a Iree causality. In so far 
as it counteracts the subjective antagonism of the natural 
inclinatioDs, and weakens self-esteem, the moral law is an 
object of reverence; and in so far as it completely destr&yi 
aelf-esteero, it is an object of the highest renerence. Thus 
it gives rise to a positive feeling, which is not of empirical 
origin, but is known a priorL Reverence for the moral 
Jasris^tll^refore a feeling which^has an intellectual source, 
And it is the only feeling which can be known completely 
t^priffri, and which can be perceived to be necessary. 
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80 Not only, thefdbre, is the moral law the formal 
ditioa of action through pure practical reason ; not only 
a it a material, though merely objectivej condition of the 
determinatioQ of those objects of action which we call 
good and tvU ; but it is aJso the sub jective coQdidon ot 
niotive of ajction, ioasniuch as it has an influence upon 
tibe m oraJity of the su bject, and produces in htm a feeling 
that conduces to the influence of the law upon his will. 
It is true that the sensuous feeling which is implied in all 
our inclinadons b the condition of the feeling of reverence, 
but the cause which determines it lies in pure practical 
reason. The feeling of reverence, therefore, is in its 
j>rigiD not/<?//f<?fo£/ 'fg/ hulMsiiical,. Nor is reverence for 
law an external motive to morality, but it is morality 
itself, regarded subjectively as a motive- As an efifect 
Upon feeling, it presupposes that the subject of it has a 
sensuous nature, and is therefore finite. Hence we cannot 
say that a Supreme Being feds reverence for Iaw> nor can 
we say that even a free finite being, who was devoid of 
sensibility, would have such a feeling; for in neither case 
is there any natural impulse which stands in oppositioD 
to practical reason, 

j^3 Criiicai Examination of the Analytic of Purt 

Practical Reason, 
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t02 To get rid of the apparent contradiction between tB 
mechanism of nature and freedom in the same act, vre 
must bear in mind what has been said, or what is implied, 
in the Critique of Pure Reason. Jghe natural necessitr 
_which is contradictory of freedom attaches j>nJjj:o_ ^e 
jleterniinations of a thin^. that stands under conditions of 
time. Hence it applies only to the agent in h ir 
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In regard to actions the ground of 
^rfiich Hra its wliat belongs to the past and is no longer 
imtkin his power, the agent is certairil^ not free. But he 
is conscious of himself aa also a thing in himself, and 
JFom this point of view he looks upon his own existence 
as net standing uftder condtiimn of timt^ but as capable of 
being determined only by laws which have their source 
in reason. Nothing in his existence can in this connec- 
tion be said to be antecedent to the determination of his 
will. Even' action that he does, or, more generallj, 
evtTv ■ I the determinations of inner sense, and 

indeed tne wiiole series of such changes, he regards, in 
so far as he is conscious of his existence as an intelligence, 
as tfie^result of his noumena! causality, never as detemiin- 
ing that causality. From this point of view a rational being 
can say with truth, that every wrong act done by him he 
could have left undone, although as a phenomenon the 
act is sufficiently determined and must inevitably take 
place. For the act, together with all in the past that 
detennines it, belongs to the one continuous phenomenal 
manifestation of the character which he has made for him- 
self. ^Looking upon himself in this way as a cause that 
is independent of sensibility, he ascribes to himself the 
causality of the whole phenomenal raanifestation of hia 
bein^ 

04 r) There is another difficulty in regard to the combination 
P5 of freedom and the mechanism of nature in a being that 
belongs to the world of sense Let it be granted, it may 
be said, that the subject as an intelligence is free in the 
performance of a certain act, although as a subject 
belonging to the world of sense, he is conditioned by the 
raechanism of nature. Yet if Grod — the universal Originai 
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Being — is admitted to exist, He must be regarded as the 
cause of the existence of every substance. The actions of 
man must therefore be due to a. power which lies entirely 
outside of himself. For his actio ns must be referred to 

a Supreme Being, wh'ft K rli<:riTirt- frnm himsHfj agrl npfifli 

Siis Being, his existence, as well as all that is referred to 
his caus^ ity, must be absolutely depend ent 

io6 A short solution of this difficulty is not ikr to seek. 
Existence in time is a purely sensuous mode of conscious^ 
ness, which belongs only to thinking beings as they are 
in the world, but does not hold of them aa they are 
in themselves. By the creation of thinking beings 

107 we must therefore mean the creation of things in 
themselves. The idea, of creation has no meaning, in 
so far as we are speaking of the sensuous mode of 
apprehending existence or causality, but can refer oidy to 
noumena. To speak of beings in the world of sense as 
being created, is to speal: ■ lti as if they were 

noumena. Now, it would bi, .1 ^onuadiction to say that 
God is the creator of phenomenal objects. It is equally 
a contradiction to say that, as creator, He is the cause of 
actions which take place in the world of sense, and are 
therefore phenomenal objects, though it be admitted that 
He is the cause of the existence of acting beings in their 
character as nouraena. Let us assume, then, that existe 
in time holds only of phenomena, not of things ia th< 
selves. Now, if freedom is not incompatible with the 
natural mechanism of actions regarded as phenomena^ it 
cannot be incompatible with the fact that the beings who 
perform the actions are creatures. For creation has to do 
only with their existence as intelligences^ not with their 
sensible existence, and therefore it cannot be regarded as 
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the ground of phenomena. It would be altogethet, 
different if beings in the worl9 "existeST as things in 
^ themselves in time, for then the creator of a substance 
^woold at the same time be the author of the whole 
mech^sm of this substance. 



12 BOOK n.— DIALECTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL 

REASON. 



Chapter I, — General Consideration, 

Pure reason is always dialectical, whether it is viewed in 
its speculative or in its practical use. In both cases it 
seeks to comprehend the absolute totality of conditions 
for that which is presented as conditioned, and such a 
totality cannot possibly be found anywhere but in things 
in themselves. But all our conceptions of things have to 
be brought into relation with perceptions, which in man 
are always sensuous, and hence objects cannot be known 
as things in themselves, but only as phenomena. It is 
impossible to find the unconditioned in the series of the 
conditioning aiid the conditioned, and an unavoidable 
Oludon arises from the application to phenomena of 
the rational idea of the totality of conditions. The 
deceptive character of this illusion would not indeed 
be observed, if it did not betray itself by the self- 
contradiction into which reason falls, when it seeks to 
apply the principle in question, namely, that the con- 
ditioned presupposes the unconditioned. Thus necessity 
ia Imd upon reason, to trace back this illusion to its 
source, and this is a task which can be accomplished only 
^by a thorough criticism of the whole faculty of pure 
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1 13 reason. The antinomy of pure reason, which maki 
itself apparent in its diaJeclic, thus turns out to be the 
most beneficial exror into which human reason could 
possibly have faHen. For it forces us to look about for 
the due by which we may escape from the labyrinth into 
which we have wandered, and this clue, when it has been 
found, unexpectedly leads us to a point where a higher 
and an unchangeable order of things lies before us. In 
this higher realm we find that we already exist, and in it 
we are called upon to continue our existence, guiding 
ourselves by certain definite precepts which the highest 
reason lays upon us. 

How the natural dialectic of pure speculative reason can 
be explained, and how the error arising from a perfectly 
natural illusion may be guarded against, has been fiiily 
shown in the Critique of Pure Reason. But reason in its 
practical use tails bto as great a difficulty. It seeks to 
find the unconditioned for the ptacticatly conditioned, 
which depends upon the natural wants and inclinations, 
although the unconditioned is not to be conceiired as 
determining the will, but simply as the unconditioned 
totality of the objid of pure practical reason. This obj 
is the highest good. 

r 1 4 In regard to the dialectic of pure practical reason, which 
is connected with its determination of the idea of the 
highest good, a preliminary remark has to be made. The 
moral law must of itself be capable of determining a pure 
will But this law is merely formal, or prescribes only the 
form of that maxim which can be a universal law, and 
hence it abstracts from all matter, that is, from every object 
of volition. Accordingly, while it is tme that the highest 
good is always the whole objeet of a pure practical reasi 
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"ot a pure will, it is not to be regarded as determining 
the will. The moral law must alone determine the 
pure will, and its sole object is to produce, or help to 
produce, such a will. For, as we have seen in the 
Analytic, the supposition that the will is determined, 
prior to the moral law, by some object called a good, 
and that from it the supreme principle of action may 
15 be derived, invariably gives rise to heteronomy and 
destroys the moral principle. 



f6 Chapter II. — The Summum Bonum. 

The conception Aig/iest contains two distinct ideas, 
which must be carefully distinguished, if we are to 
avoid needless perplexities. The highest may mean 
either the supreme {sitpremum), or the complete 
{consummatum). The mpretm is a condition which is 
itself unconditioned or is not subordinate to anything 
else {originarium). The complete^ again, is a whole which 
is not part of a larger whole of the same kind {perfedissi- 
mum). Now virtue, or the worthiness to be happy, as 
we have seen in the Analytic, is the supnme condition of 
aU that we can regard as desirable, and therefore the 
supreme condition of all our search for happiness. 
Virtue is therefore the supreme good. But it is not the 
whole or complete good which finite rational beings 
desire to obtain. The complete good includes happiness, 
and that not merely in the partial eyes of the person who 
makes it his end, but even in the judgment of unbiassed 
reason, which regards the production of happiness in the 
world as an end in itself. If we suppose, for the sake of 
illustration, that there exists a rational Being who has all 
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power^ It onsot be in accordmce vHth the whole will 
such a being, that bis creatures should be unable to s«:ure 
the happiness which their nature demands and of which 
1 i 7 their obedience to the moial law tnakes them worthy. 
The highest good of a possible world must therefore 
cotisist in the unioii of Ttrtoe aod happiness in the 
same person, that is, in happiness exactly propomoned 
to morality. By the highest good is here meant, 
therefore, the whole or complete good. In this 
complete good virtue is always, as a conditioo, 
the supreme good, having no condition higher than 
itself; while happiness is no doubt always agreeable 
to the person who possesses it, but it is tiot good sinrply 
in itself, and in alt respects : it is good only under the 
condition that a man's conduct is in conformity wth 
the moral taw. 



I '9 / The AnHtwmy of Praciuai Reason. 

In the highest good which is practical for us, that is, 
which is to be realijted through om will, virtue and 
happiness are conceived as necessarily united, so that the 
one cannot be apprehended by practical reason as 
separated from the other. Now the connection of virtue 
and happiness must be known either by analysis or by 
synthesis. But it has been shown not to be known 
analytically, and hence it must be synthetic, and synthetic 
in the way of cause and effect For we have here to do 
with a practical good, that is, with a good which is 
possible only by means of action. Either, there- 
fore, the desire for happiness must be the motire 
to maxims of virtue, or the maxims of virtue must 



be the efficient cause of happiness. The former 
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IS absolutdy impossible ; for, as the Analytic has shown, 
maxims which make the desire for happiness the 
motive of the will, are not moral at all, and cannot 
possibly be the foundation of virtue. The latter is also 
impossible; for the causal connection in the world of 
events which follow from the determination of the 
will, does not conform to the moral disposition of the 
10 will, but depends upon a knowledge of the laws of nature 
and upon the physical power to make use of them for 
certain ends. Hence the most scrupulous adherence to 
the laws of morality cannot be expected to bring happi- 
ness into connection with virtue, and to lead to the 
attainment of the highest good, 

//. Critical Sslution of the Antinomy. 

The solution of this antinomy is of the same nature as 
the solution of the antinomy of pure speculative reason. 
The first of the two propositions, namely, that virtue is 
the result of the search for happiness, is absolutely false 
The second proposition, however, is not absolutely false, 
but is untrue only if virtue is regarded as a form of 
causality in the world of sense. In that case it is assumed 
that a rational being can exist only as a sensuous being, 
ji and the proposition is therefore conditumally false. Not 
only can I think of my existence as a noumenon in the 
world of intelhgence, but in the moral law I have a purely 
ntellectual principle which is capable of determining my 
causality as manifested in the world of sense. There is, 
therefore, nothing impossible in the idea that a moral 
disposition should necessarily be the cause of happiness, 
not indeed directly, but indirectly, or through the medium 
of an intelligent Author of nature. Yet, though happiness 
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might thus be an effect of virtue in the world of < 
connection of virtue and happiness in a system of nature, 
which is merely an object of the senses, cannot be other 
than contingent, and therefore it cannot be established ia 
the way required in the conception of the highest good 
In spite of the apparent self-contradiction of practical 
reason, the highest good is necessarily the tdtimate end 
and the true object of a moral will. For the highest 
good is practically passible, and the maxims of the will, 
which are related to it on the side of their matter, have 
objective reality. This reality was at first brought into 
doubt by an antinoray in regard to the connection of 
morality and happiness in accordance with a universe 
law J but the antiitoniy arose simply from the false 
assumption that things in themselves are related to 
phenomena in the same way as phenomena are tela; 
to one another. 



ia8 IF. The ImmortalUy of iki Stml. 

The object of a will that is capable of being determined 
by the moral law, is the production in the world of the 
highest good. Now, the supreme condition of the highest 
good is the perfect harmony of the disposition with the 
moral law. Such a harmony must be possible, not less 
than the object of the will, for it is implied in the 
command to promote that object. Perfect harmony of 
the will with the moral law is hoUntss, a perfection of 
which no rational being existing in the world of sense 
is capable at any moment of his life. Yet holiness is 
demanded as practically necessary, and it can be found 
only in an infinite progress towards perfect harmony 
with the moral law. Pure practical reason therelbre 
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forces us to assume such a practical progress towards 
perfection as the real object of our will. 

Now, this infinite progress is possible only if we pre- 
suppose that the existence of a rational being is prolonged 
to infinity> and that he retains his personality for all time. 
This is what we mean by the inamortality of the soul. 
The highest good is therefore practically possible, only if 

I we presuppose the immortality of the soul. Thus 
immortality is insepaiubly bound up with the moral law. 
It is a postulate of pure practical reason, that is, a pro- 
position that cannot be proved theoreticaliy^ but depends 
upon an a priori practical law of unconditioned validity. 

;S9 A finite rational being is capable only of an infinite 

I progress from lower to higher stages of moral perfection. 
The Infinite Being, who is free fi"om the limits of time, 

I siees in this series, which for us has no end, a whole that 
is in harmony with the moral law. Holiness He demands 
inexorably as a duty in order to assign to everyone his 
exact share in the highest good ; and this holiness lies 
completely before Him in a single intellectual perception 
of rational beings, Created beings can hope to share in 
the highest good only in so far as they are conscious of 
having stood the test of the moral law. If in the past 
they have advanced from lower to higher degrees of 
morality, and have thus proved the strength of their 
resolution, they may hope to make unbroken progress in 
the future as long as they live here, and even beyond the 
present life. They can never hope in this life, or, indeed, 
at any imaginable point of time in the future life, to be in 

[30 perfect harmony with the will of God, but they may hope 
for this harmony in the infinite duration of their ejcistence 
as it is surveyed by God alone. 
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K T^ Exiiteme of God, 

The moral law leads us to postokte not oaly the 
immortatity of the soul, but the cjcistencje of God. 
For it shows OS how happiness in proportion to morality, 
which is the second element of the highest good, is 
possible, and to postulate it for reasons as perfectly dis- 
interested as in the former case. This second postulate 
of the existence of God rests upon the necessity of 
presupposing the existence of a caiis€ adequate to the 
effect which has to be explained. 

Happiness is the state of a rational being existing in 
the world who experiences through the whole of his life 
whatever he desires and wills. It, therefore, presupposes 
that nature is in harmony with his whole end, as weli as 
with the essential principles by which his will is 
determined. Now^ the moral law, being a law of free 
beings, commands us to act from motives that are entirely 
independent of nature and of the harmony of nature with 
our desires. But a rational agent in the world m not 
the cause of the world and of nature itsel£ There is do 
reason whatever, in the case of a being who is a part of 
the world and is dependent upon it, why the moral law 
should imply a necessary connection between happing 
and morality proportionate to happiness. For the will of 
such a being is not the cause of nature, and therefore he 
131 has no power to bring nature into complete harmony with 
his principles of action. At the same time, in the practical 
problem of pure reason, that is, in the necessary punsuil 
of the highest good, such a connection is postulated as 
necessary, He ou^kt to seek to promote the highest 
good, and therefore the highest good must be possible. 
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He must therefore postuhie the existence of a cause of 
nature as a whole, which is disrinct from nature, and 
which is able to connect happiness and morality in exact 
harmony with each other. Now, this supreme cause must 
be the ground of the harmonjf of nature, not simply with 
a law of the will of a rational being, but also with the 
consciousness of this law in so far as it is made the 
supreme principle of the agent's will That cause must 
therefore be in harmony not merely with the form of 
morality, but with morality as willed by a rational being, 
that is, with his moral character. The highest good is 
thus capable of being realized in the world, only if there 
exists a supreme cause of nature whose causality is in 
ha'inOTiy with the moral character of the agent. Now, a 
being that is capable of acting from the consciousness of 
law is a rational being, an inidUgence^ and the causality 
of that being, proceeding as it does from the consciousness 
of law, is a wUL There is therefore implied, in the idea 
of the highest good, a being who is the supreme cause of 
nature, and who is the cause or author of nature through 
his intelligence and will, that is, God. If, therefore, we 
are entitled to postulate the highest derivative good, or the 
best world, we must also postulate the actual eidstence of 
the highest original good, that i^ the existence of God. 
Now, it is oar duty to promote the highest good, and 
hence it is not only allowable, but it is necessarily bound 
up with the very idea of duty, that we should presuppose 
the possibility of this highest good, And as this possi- 
bility can be established only under condition that God 
exists, the presupposition of the highest good is inseparably 
connected with duty^, or, in other words, it is morally 
necessary to hold the existence of God. 
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I j8 VI. Tht Postulates of Pure Practkal Heawa. 

The postulates of pure practical reason are not th' 
elical dogmas, but presuppositions which are practically 
necessary. They do not enlarge our speculative know- 
ledge, but give objective reality to the ideas of speculative 
reason in general, and justify it in the use of conceptions 
which it could not otherwise venture to regard as even 
possible. 

These postulates are immortalityy freedom (in 
positive sense, as the causality of a being who belo: 
to the intelligible world), and the exhtetice of God. The 
first rests upon the practically necessary condition, that 
existence should continue long enough to permit of the 
complete realization of the moiul law. The second arises 
Jrom the necessary presupposition of man's independence 
of the world of sense, and his capabihty of detennining 
his will in conformity with the law of an intelligible 
world, that is^ the law of freedom. The third depends 
upon the necessity of presupposing a supreme, self- 
existent good, that is, the existence of God, as the 
condition under which the highest good may be reali: 
in such an intelligible world. 

Our reverence for the moral law necessarily compels 
us to seek for the realization of the highest good, and 
hence the reality of the highest good must be presup- 
posed. By means of the postulates of practical reason, 
we are brought to conceptions, which speculative reason 
1 39 no doubt set up as problems to be solved, but which it 
was itself unable to solve. The first conception is that 
of immortality. This conception involved speculative 
reason in paralogisms; for it could find no trace of the 
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permanence required for the conversion of the psycho- 
logical conception of an ultimate subject iato the real 
consciousness of a substance. Practical reason supplies 
what is required, by the postulate of a duration adequate 
to the complete realization of the moral law in the highest 
good. It leadsj secondly, to the cosmolagicai idea of an 
intelligible world and the consciousness of our existence 
in that world. This idea involved speculative reason in 
an aniinamy, for the solution of which it had to fall back 
upon a problematic conception, the objective reality of 
which it could not prove. But practical reason, by means 
of the postulate of freedom, shows that idea to have 
objective reality. Lastiy, practical reason brings us to 
the conception of a Supreme Being. This conception 
speculative reason was able to think, but it could not 
show it to be more than a transcendental ideal. Practi- 
cal reason, on the other hand, gives meaning to this idea, 
by showing that a Supreme Being is the supreme principle 
of the highest good in an intelligible world, and is 
endowed with the sovereign power of prescribing moral 
laws in that world. 

Is our knowledge, then, actually enlarged by practical 
reason? Is that which for speculative reason is it-an- 
sandmt for practical reason immatuni i Undoubtedly it 
is, but only in relation to action. Practical reason 
cannot give us a theoretical kn&wUdge of our own soul, of 
the intelligible world, or of a Supreme Being, as these are 
in themselves. All that it can do is to unite the concep- 
tion of them m the practical cenc^tion of the highest 
good, which i^ the object of our will, and to unite them 
entirely et priori through pure reason. This union is 
effected only through the medium of the moral law, and 
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merely in relation to that which it commands vrith a view 
to the highest good. For we cannot imderstand hgw 
freedom is possible, or how a free cause would appear to 
us if it were theoretically and positively known ; all that 
we can say is, that a free cause is postulated by the moral 

1 40 law and for the sake of the moral law. The same temark 
applies to the other ideas. No human intelligence can 
ever understand how immortality and the existence of 
God are possible ; but, 00 the other band, no sophistiy 
will ever destroy the feith of even the most unreflective 
man in their reality. 

K//. Possihility of an eximsion of Pure Pr&ctieal Reasm 
without a corresponding exfemien of Pure Spaeuiativi^ 
Btasvi, 

141 It is true that the three ideas of freedom, immortality, 
and God, are not knowledge, but at least they are 
thifughts the objects of which are not impossible. They 
are necessary conditions of the possibility of that which 
an apodictic practical law commands us to make our 
object, and in this sense they have objective reality. 
They indicate that they have objects^ although we cannot 
leam from them how they are related to these objects, 
We can make no synthetical judgments in regard to 
them, nor can we determine theoretically how they are 
to be applied, and hence we cannot be said to have any 
knowledge of them. Reason cannot make a theoretical 
use of theOQ} which is the same as saying that they are 
not known by speculative reason. But, while the ideas 
of practical reason do not enlarge our theoretical know- 
ledge, the sphere of reason itself is in this sense enlarged, 
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that by means of practical postulates wc learn that there 
are objects corresponding to those ideas. Conceptions 
which before were problematic thus obtain objective 
reality. No extension of our knowledge of supersensible 
objects has taken place, but there has been an ejEtension 
of theoretical reason aod of our knowledge of the super- 
sensible in general, in so far as reason has been forced 
to admit that there are such objects, though nothing 
definite is known in regard to them- Even for this 
relative extension of its sphere reason is indebted entirely 
to its pure practical faculty. 
43 If these ideas of God, an intelligible world or kingdom 
of God, and immortality, are further determined by 
predicates borrowed from the nature of man, it does not 
follow that we have fallen into an anthropomorphism, 
which makes pure ideas of reason setunous, or that in 
claiming a knowledge of supersensiMe objects our idea 
becomes transcendent. For the predicates of which we 
make use are those of intelligence and will, and these we 
conceive of as related to each other simply in the way 
that the idea of the moral law demands. Hence we 
make only a pure practical use of them. Abstraction ts 
made from all the predicates which are connected with 
these conceptions psychologically, and are learned from 
the observation of our faculties of understanding and will 
Of a Supreme Being, for instance, we cannot say, as we 
can say of man, that His understanding is discursive, 
and therefore deals directly only with conceptions, not 
with perceptions ; that His perceptions follow one 
another in time ; that His will is always dependent for 
satisfaction upon the existence of the object to which it 
IS directed, etc. Now, when abstraction has been made 
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frcxn such predicates as th^c, the only predicates that 
are left are those which belong to the idea of a pure 
intelligence, in other words, those that are implied in the 
mere thought of a moral law. Thus we have indeed a 
knowledge of God, but only in a practical relation. If 
we tiy to extend our knowledge to a theoretical relation, 
we get the idea of an intelligence which does not think 
but perceives, and a will which is directed to objects 
upon die ejcisience of which its own satisfaction does not 
in the least depend. But these are all attributes of which 
we can form no conception that enables us to have a 
knewkdge of a Supreme Intelligence ; and fixim this we 
lear% that they can never be made use of in a theory of 
supersensible beings, but must be limited in their use to 
the practice of the moral law. 



148 VIII. Faith as a Netd 0/ Pure Reasen, 

A need of pure practical reason arises from the duty of 
making the highest good the object 0/ will, and seeking 
to promote it with all one's power. The possibility of this 
highest good has therefore to be presupposed, as well as 
the conditions without which it would not be possible, 
namely, God, freedom, and immortality. The duty of pi 
rooting the highest good is in itself apodictically certai 
and is entirely independent of the other presuppositions. 
The idea of duty thus stands in need of no support from 
any theory of the inner nature of things, the hidden pur^ 
pose of the world's history, or the existence of a Supreme 

149 Ruler, to show that it is binding upon us in the most 
absolute sense, and that we ought to act in conformity 
with kL But the influence upon the agent of the moral 
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law, that is, the disposition which it produces in him 
to promote the highest good that can be practically 
realized by us, presupposes at the very least that the 
highest good is possible If it were not possible, we 
should be trpng to realize practically what could not 
be realized, and to give efifect to an idea that was empty 
5 1 and without any object Thus the principle which deter- 
mines a moral judgment is no doubt subjective in relation 
to us ; but, inasmuch as it is also the means by which 
an object that is practically necessary may be promoted, 
it is also the foundation of all beliefs which possess 
moral certitude. That principle, therefore, takes the form 
of a faith or conviction of pure practical reason. 
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INTRODUCrrON. 
L Division of Fhihsophy. 

The object of philosophy is to search for the principles 
by which reason may obtain a true knowledge of things. 
Now, we may conceive of objects either from the theor- 
etical or from the practical point of view^ and hence the 
ordinary division of philosophy into theoretical ^Ludproiiiial 
is perfectly correct. But, in making this division, we 
must be s^^^e that the conceptions upon which the distinc- 
tion of principles rests are themselves distinct 

There are two, and only two, classes of conception by 
reference to which a distinction may be made in the 
principles of philosophy, These are conceptions of nature 
and the conception of freedom. The former are the con- 
dition of theoretical knowledge in conformity with a priori 
principles j the latter in itself supplies merely a negative 
principle of theoretical knowledge, but it is the source of 
principles which enlarge the sphere of the will, and which 
are therefore called practical. Philosophy has thus two 
main divisions, theoretical philosophy or the phihiophy 
efnaiure, and practical or moral philosophy- But these 
terms h ave hitherto been grossly m isap plied, both in the 
1 division of the principles of philosophy and in the 
178 division of philosophy itself. For it has been as- 
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sumed that there is no distinctioD between what 
called " practical ** in the sphere of nature, and 
is "practica!" relatively to the idea of freedom. Now, 
this confusion between two perfectly distinct conceptions 
has made the division of philosophy into theoretical and 
practical unmeaning, inasmuch as the same principle 
assumed to apply to both spheres. 

The will as a faculty of desire is simply one of the 
many causes in the world of nature, namely^ that cause 
which acts from conceptions. All that is possible or 
necessary through will is said to be practically possible 
or practically necessary, and with this is contrasted that 
which is physically possible or necessary, that ts, whatever 
is the effect of a cause which acts, not by means of concep- 
tions, but by the mechanism of lifeless matter, or by animal 
instinct But this in noway settles the question, whether 
it is a conception of nature, of an idea of freedom, 
which gives the rule when the will acts as a cause. 

The distinction, however, is of the greatest conse- 
quence. For, if a conception of nature determines the 
will, the principles are technically practical ; whareas, if 
the will is determined by the idea of freedom, the 
principles are morally practical. And as the divisions of 
a science of reason are determined by the nature of the 
prindplcfi on which each tests, the former will belong to 
theoretical philosophy or the science of nature, the latter 
to practical philosophy or the science of morality. 

AHjtechnically practical rules ^fjut.aBd skilU.or of 
that practical sagacity whicJL^iv«jia_a_<^.mTnand^ gv^r 
men and enables us to influence their wills, so far as 
their principles rest on conceptions, must be regarded as 
corollaries of theoretical philosophy Only as 
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ryp standing under the conception of freedom is the will free 
from nature, and hence the laws of freedom together with 
their consequences alone constitute practical philosophy. 
The practical arts of siu-veying, housekeeping, farming, 
statesmanship, dietetics, etc., and even the precepts by 
which happiness may be attained, are merely technically 
practical rules. Only those rules which rest on the idea 
of freedom are morally practical. For such rules are laws 
which do not, like those of natme, rest upon sensuous 
conditions, but, on the contrary, upon a supersensible 
principle; and hence they form a separate branch of 
philosophy, which is properly called practical philosophy. 

Ho If. The Realm of Phihsophy. 

The term field simply indicates the general relation of 
sn object to our faculty of knowledge, no matter whether 
the conception of that object makes knowledge of it 
possible or not. That part of a field in which knowledge 
is possible, is a solid ground or territory iterritorium) for 
conceptions and their appropriate faculty. That part of 
the territory, again, for which laws are prescribed in con* 
ceptions, ts the domain or realm {dt'tw) of these concep- 
tions and their correspondent faculty. Empirical concep* 
tions have, therefore, nature, as the sum of sensible 
objects, for their territory j but that territory is for them 
not a realm but merely a dweUing-place {demidimm)^ for 
although they are under law they are not themselves 
the source of law, and hence the rules based upon them 
are empirical or contingent 
Si Although understanding and reason operate on the 
same territory of experience^ their laws are distinct, a^nd 
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mteifere with each other. The concept! 
are applicable to nature have as little influence on the 
Uw of freedom as the latter od the former. It is true 
that in the sensible world each realm is perpetually 
limited by the other, but in their laws they are quite 
independent. The reason why they do not constitute 
one realm is that the conception of nature has a meaning 
only in relation to objects of perception or phenomenfl. 
Dot in relation to things in themselves ; while, on. the 
other hand, the object of freedom is intelligible as a 
thing in itself, but cannot be given in a perceptioa 
There can, therefore, be no theoretical knowledge of 
either realm as a thing in itself or supersensible object 
The whole unlimited field of the supersensible thus 
lies entirely beyond our knowledge, and affords no solid 
ground, and therefore no realm, either for understanding 
or for reason. This field we must indeed occupy with 
183 ideas in the interest of theoretical as well as of practical 
reason, but we can produce no other warrant for om 
occupation of it than a practical one, and so far as 
theoretical knowledge is concerned the supersensible 
therefore remains as far beyond our reach as ever. 
^ ^ Between the sensible realm of nature and the super- 
sensible realm of freedom a gulf is fixed, which is as 
impassable by theoretical reason a ^ if thev formed two 
separate worlds^ Yet it lies in the very idea of freedom 
to Realize in the world of sense the end presented in its 
laws, and hence nature, in its formal aspect as conform- 
able to law, must at least be capable of harmonizing widi 
that end. There mus t, then, be a principle which um't^ 
the supersensible substrate^ natwe wi^^e^jnipersen- 
tbat is involved practically^ m._Jthe--«otieeptioii 
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of freedom. And although that principle does not lead 
Ito a knowledge of the supersensible, and hence has no 
realni peculiarly its OWB, it yet enables the mind to make 
the transition from the theoretical to the practical point 
of view. 

rlL The CriHqui of Judgment as conntciing Hnk betimm 
the tim divisions of Phiiosophy. 
There are three absolutely irreducible faculties of the 
mind, namely, knowledge, feeling, and desire. The 
Iscffs which govern the theoretical knowledge of nature 

84 as a phenomenon, understanding supplies in its pure 

85 a priori conceptions. The laws to which desire must 
conform, are prescribed a priori by reason in the con 

H ception of freedom. Between knowledge and desire 
stands the feeling of pleasure or pain, just as judgment 
mediates between understanding and reason. We mus^ 

H therefore, suppose that judgment has an a priori principle 
of its own, which is distinct from the principles of 
understanding and reason. And as pleasure or pain is 
'necessarily associated ivith desire, either preceding it as 
'in the lower desires or following it when desire is deter- 
mined by relation to the moral law, we must further 
suppose that jiudgment makes possible the transition 
from mere knowledge or the realm of nature to the realm 
''of freedonti, as, in its logical use, it makes possible the 
['tianEition from understanding to reason. 



IV, fudgniini as a Faculty of a prion Laws. 

Judgment in general is the faculty of thinking the par- 
ticular as contained under the universal. If the universal, 
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that is, the rule, principle, or law, is giveo, the judgment 
which subsume the particular Qnder it is determinafd. 
But if only the particular is givew, for which the univetsal 
hAS to be found, the judgment is merely refiedittt, 
186 The determinant judgment subsumes particulars un 
the universal transcendental laws supplied by the under- 
standing, and iias no need to seek for a law of its own by 
means of which the particulars of nature may be brought 
under the universal But nature has many forms, which 
may be r^arded as modificatioDS of the universal trans' 
cendental conceptions, and the former are una0ected 
by the latter, which are but the general conditions, 
without which nature as a sensible object would not 
be possible at all There must, therefore, be laws 
for those forms also, and such laws, as being empirical, 
aiay be contingent so far as mr intelligence is conceraedi 
and may yet be regarded as following necessarily from a 
principle, which is the condirioo of the unity of the 
multifarious forms of nature, though it is unkaown to us. 
The reflective judgment, which js compelled to ascend 
from the particular to the universal, therefore requires a 
principle of its own ; and that principle it cannot borrow 
from experience, because its function is just to unite all 
empirical principles under higher ones, and so to 
their systematic connection possible. 

The principle of judgment as reflective must therefore 
be conceived as if it were a unity imposed on ikature by 
an intelligence different from ours, with a view to the 
reduction of our knowledge of nature to a system of 
particular laws. We cannot, however, assert that there 
actually is an intelligence of this kind, for judgment does 
not gira a law to nature but only to itself. 
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(S7 Now a conception which contains the ground of the 
actuaUty of an object is an end, and by the agreement of 
a thing with a character which is only possible in accord- 
ance with ends, we mean that its fottn implies purpose. 
The principle of judgment, in its relation to the forms of 
things which come under empirical laws in general, is 
thus the idea that in all its manifold variety nalun is 
purposive. That is to say, nature is conceived as if the 
unity of its txianifo^d en^pirical laws were due to an 
intelligence. 

^TA4 Prindpk that the Form &f Nature implies Purpose 
is a Transcendental Prindpk 0f Judgment. 

A transcendental principle of judgment is one which 
enables us to think a priori the universal condition 
without which things could not be objects of our know- 
ledge at all. A metaphysical principle, on the other 
hand, is one through which we think aprieri the condition 
without which objects, the conception of which must be 
given empirically, cannot be further determined a priori. 
Thus the principle, that the changes of empirical 
substances must have a cause, is transcendental ; but if 
we say that their changes must have an exiertiaJ c^^ist^ the 
principle is metaphysical. In the former cascj, such 
merely ontological predicates, or pure conceptions, as 
sT4isiiince are employed ; in the latter case, tlie empirical 
conception of a body as a movable thing in space is 
S8 required, although when this has once been obtained, 
the predicate of motion mider the iniiuence of external 
causes may be deduced quite a priori. Now, the 
principle that nature is purposive, is a transcendental 
prindpie. For the conception of objects, so far rta 
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they are thought: as standing tmdcr this principle^ 
merely the pure coaceptioa of objects of possible 
experience in general, and therefore contains nothing 
empiricaL But the principle that actions are puiposive, 
which is implied in the idea of the ddttrminatt'dn of a 
£ree vnU^ is a metaphysical principle, because the concep- 
tion of desire must be given empirically. At the same 
time neither principle is empirical, but both are a priari.^ 
for the predicate may be connected with the empirical 
conception that forms the subject of the judgment 
completely a priori, and without any new experience. 

The conception that nature is purposive is a tmnscen- 
dental principle. This is safficiently obvious frora the 
a priori maxims of judgment which are employed in 
scientific inquiries into the specific laws of nature Sticb 
Tpa yims are continually applied as occasion demands, ia 
the shape of axioms of metaphysical wisdom : *• Nature 
takes the shortest way {Ux parsimoniat)'" -, "Nature makes 
no leaps {lix contitmi in naturd) " j " Nature has many 
laws, but few principles {prindpia prad^ necessitatem n&n 
sunt muUipUcaniia)" etc 

To attempt an explanation of the origin of th' 
propositions psychologicallyj is to go straight against 
their sense. For they do not tell us what happens, that 
189 is, by what rule our faculties operate or how we actually 
judge, but they prescribe how we should judge ; and a 
logical necessity of this sort is inexplicable if those 
principles are merely empirical. The idea that nature is 
purposive, is therefore a transcendental principle and 
requires a transcendental deduction. 

That which is at once seen to be necessary 
principles which make experience possible, s 
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universal laws, without which iiature» as an object of 
sense, is not conceivable at all ; and these laws rest on 
the categories in their application to the formal a priori 
conditions of all e3tperience that "we can possibly have. 

In relation to these laws judgment is determinant, its 
sole function being to subsume particulars under the laws 
given to it. Thus understanding says, that every change 
has a cause, or it lays down a universal law of nature. 
Transcendental judgment, on the other hand, merely 
presents the a priori condition on which subsuraption 
under the conception placed before it by understanding 
takes place, namely, succession in the determinations of 
one and the same thing. The law of causality is therefore 

^■tnown to be an absolutely necessary condition of nature 
as an object of possible experience. But the objects of 
empirical knowledge are determined in many other ways 
than by the formal condition of time ; at any rate we 
may say a priori that they are at least capable of being 
determined in tnatiy other ways. Hence the specific 
forms of nature may be causes, not only in virtue of their 
common character as belonging to nature in general, but 
in an infinite variety of ways j and each species of cause 
must have its own necessary rule or law, although the 
nature and limits of our knowledge may prevent us from 
comprehending the necessity of the rule. We must, 
therefore, suppose the empirical laws of nature to be 
possibly infinitely various, and to be for tis contingent or 
incapable of being known a priori. So far as these 
empirical laws are concerned, nature, as a possible unity 
of experience or a system of taws, must accordingly be 

90 regarded as contingent. Yet we must presuppose and 
assume such a unity, for otherwise the thoroughgoing 
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coDoection of empirical knowledge in a whole of ekpen- 
eoce would be iiBpossible. The uui versa! laws of namre 
no doubt enable us to connect things in a sjrsteii^ so ^ 
as they are viewed as belonging to nature in the most 
general sense of the tenn, but not to connect them 
in their apecilic character as particular modes of nature 
Judgment must therefore assume a priori, as a principle 
required for its own use, that what in the empirical laws 
of nature is from our human point of view contingent, yet 
involves a unity in the connection of the multifarious laws 
of nature, that are capable of being experienced, a unity 
which can certainly be thought although it cfumot be 
comprehended by us. Now, a unity which is demanded by 
our intelligence, but which is known as in itself contingent, 
necessarily presents itself to us as the idea that object 
are purposive. Hence judgment, in relation to things 
that may stand under empirical laws not yet discovered, 
is merely reflective, and is compelled to think of nature 
as in its special laws purposive as regards our knowledge, 
a principle which is expressed in such maxims of judg- 
ment as those that were cited above. This transcen- 
dental conception of purpose in nature is neither a 
conception of nature nor of freedom, for it attributes 
nothing to nature as an object, but merely represents 
the way in which we must necessarily proceed 
in reflecting on natural objects, with a viev? to 
i thoroughly connected experience. It is, therefore, 
maxim or subjective principle of judgmeuL 
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13 VI. The Feeiing of Pleasure contudtd with tlu Conception 
thai Nature is Purposive. 

The reduction of the special laws of nature to unity of 
principle is an end which understanding necessarily seeks 
to secuTe, With the attainment of that end thete arises 
a feeling of pleasure which is determined by a ground 9 
prieri for evesyone, and indeed from the mere adaptation 
;i4 of the object to our faculty of knowledge. . . . The dis- 
covery that two or more heterogeneous laws of nature 
may be combined in a common principle gives rise to a 
very marked pleasure, and often to a feeling of wonder 
that even famDiarity does not destroy. 

P5 VII . The MdfKtk Consciousness of Purpose in Nature. 

The aesthetic character of an idea is detennined solely 
by its relation to the subject; its logical validity has 
reference to the object as capable of being known. In 
the apprehension of a sensible object both relations are 
implied. In the presentation of objects as outside of mc, 
their spacial quality is merely a subjective element of my 
perceprion, and they are accordingly thought of simply as 
phenomena. But space is also an integral element in the 
knowledge of phenomena. Sensation^ again, while no 
doubt it is a purely subjective element in the perception 
of objects as without us, yet affords the matter {reetle) of 
that which is given as existing, and hence it is essential 
to the knowledge of those objects. But the feeling 
of pleasure or pain, which accompanies our knowledge of 
sensible objects, i^es net enter as an ingredient into knoith 
ledge at aUf for it contributes nothing to the knowledge of 
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an object, though it may be the resiiU of that knowledge. 

tg6 That an object of perception should be purposive, U 
therefore no property of the object Such an object is 
therefore said to display purpose only if a feeling of 
pleasure is immediately connected with the idea of it 
Here therefore we have the aesthetic consciousness of 
purpose in nature. .... When tmagioation, as the faculty 
of a priori perception, is found to be in harmony with 
understandingt and a feeling of pleasure is awakened by its 
exercise, the object must be r^arded as adapted to the^ 
reflective judgment .... The object is then said to be 
baiutifuit and the faculty which judges it to be so is called 
Tasie. 

198 The fCDsibility to pleasure arising from reflection on 
the forms of things, whether of nature or of art, iudicates 
not only an adaptation of objects to reflective judgment, 
an adaptation which is in conformity with the conception 
of nature in the subject, but it also implies, conversely, 
an adaptation of the subject in virtue of the conception 
of freedom to the form or even formlessness of objects. 
Hence the aesthetic judgment is related to the emotion 
of the sublimi as well as to the feeling of the beautifiiL 
The Critique of ^Esthetic Judgment has therefore tw 
main divisions. 
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Vni. L&gicai Idea of Purpose in Nature, 

An object of experience may be viewed as purposive 
only rektively to the subject that is conscious of it, in 
other words, the idea that it is purposive may rest upon 
the mere harmony of the form of the object with o 
faculty of knowledge, a form which is diredly apprehetidi 
without the intermediation of any conception. But the 
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object may also be regarded as in itself purposive, if 
the form of the thing, as given in a conception which 
precedes it and is its condition, agrees with the possi- 
99 bility of the thing itseU', The former rests upon the 
pleasure immediately felt in mere reflection upon the 
form of an object; the latter requires us to have a 
definite knowledge of an object through a conception; 
and as this knowledge is quite independent of any feel- 
ing of pleasure in the contemplation of the object, it pre- 
supposes a judgment of understanding. If the conception 
of an object is given, the work of judgment lies in the 
presmtation {exkibitie) of a perception corresponding to 
it. And we may either, as in art, endeavour to realize in 
perception a conception set up by our own imagination 
as an end, or we may make use of our conception of an 
end in judging of certain natural objects, as, for instance, 
in judging of organized bodies. In the latter case, not 
merely the form of the thing implies purpose^ but the 
thing itself as a product is regarded as a natural end 
Now, although the subjective consciousness of purpose 
does not imply any conception of an object, we may still, 
by analogy with the conception of an end, attribute to 
nature as it were a regard for our faculty of knowledge ; 
hence we may look upon natural beauty as the presentaHcn 
of the conception of a formal or subjective purpose, and 
we may regard natural end as the presentation of the con- 
ception of a real or objective purpose. The former is 
the object of sesthetic judgment or Taste, the latter is the 
object of certain logical judgments, which understanding 
and reason make by means of conceptions. The Critique 
of Judgment has accorduagty two parts, dealing respec- 
tively with £ssth4iic judgment and teleokgiml judgment 
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Tte idea of &ec- 

' iBBor^ftcu KBd^nB^^cofiuluic, 
OOT <h>es the oMcepMB of ttimv iftxt ^e pnKiica] brin 
of fa e edoM. So br, ihaflare^ there is do poaBsbSstf 
iff ^mommK* IfMge ftov Ike ««e revlra to tiie odia 
to the "wtsj ideaof afteecanse to be 
of DMniey aad wtitie the senaAle camiot 
that vhicfa in tfie flobyect b sopencBStble ; jet 
the conrerse it not impoarible in a oenain s^ise, asd in 
fact is implied in the rcrj oaaccp^aa of a free cause, the 
to^ effect of wbich ought to be an event in the world. T^ 
word £ause, when applied to the sapersensible, signifies 
merely the ground which determines the caasali^ of 
thisff to an effect in accordance with the laws of natorej 
atid while the possibtiiiy of causality in this sense cannot 
be understood, it can be condtisirely shown that it is not 
self-contradictory, as some have maintained it to be 
The effect of freedom is the ultimate end which ought to 
exist as a phenomenon in the world of sense, and the 
rondition of its possible realization is presupposed as 
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existing in the nature of man as a sensible being. Judg- 
ment, as presupposing this a priori condition, indepecd- 
ently of the practical, supplies us with the conception of 
purpose in nature a conception which mediates between 
nature and freedom, and makes possible the transition 
from the conception of conformity to law to the concep- 
tion of an ultimate end. 

The fact that understanding prescribes ajVf'm laws to 
nature, shows that nature is known merely as a phenom- 
enon, and at the same time points to a supersensible 
substrate of nature- This, however, leaves the nature of 
this substrate quite undetermined. But judgment, by 
means of its a priori principle for estimating nature 
>3 according to possible particular laws, brings the super- 
sensible substrate, both in us and without us, within 
rmch of (iderminati&n by our intellect. Reason, again, 
through its practical m priori law actually determims itj 
and thus judgment enables iis to make the transition from 
the realm of nature to that of freedom. 

As to the higher faculties of the mind, that is, those 
which contain an autonomy, anderstanding contains the 
£&nstituiivi principles of knowledge; judgment those for 
the feeling of pleasure or pain ; reason those relative 
to desire. The conception supplied by judgment of 
purpose in nature is one of the conceptions of 
nature, but it is merely a regulative principle of know- 
ledge. The aesthetic judgment, as concerned with 
certain objects of nature or art, which are the occasion of 
thai principle being applied, is a constitutive principle in 
relation to the feeling of pleasure or pain. The spon- 
taneity of the faculties of knowledge, from the harmonious 
operation of which that pleasure arises, by intensifying 
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the susceptibility of the mind for the moral feeling, makes 
the conception of purpose in natture the fit connecting 
link between the conception of nature and the idea of 
freedom as manifested in its effects, inasmuch as these 
imply the sensibility of the mind to moral feeling. 

The following table exhibits all the higher faculties in 
their systematic coimection : — 

204 Faculties of the Mind. Faculties of Knowledge. 

Knowledge. Understanding. 

Feeling of Pleasure or Pain. Judgment. 

Desire. Reason. 



A priori Principles. 


Application to 


Subordination to Law. 


Nature. 


Purpose. 


Art 


Ultimate End. 


Freedom. 
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Saimi L — Analyik of Teieclogical Jud^nenr, 
62. Formal Objidiw Purpose. 

Geometrical figures drawn on a principle often show a 
remarkable objective adaptation to the purpose for which 
they are employ^ed, namely, the solution of several 
problems by a single method, or of one problem in an 
infinite variety of ways. The adaptation is here evidently 
objective and intellectual, not subjective and aesthetic. 
But, although such figures are adapted to the end in 
view> namely, the production of a variety of geometrical 
formSj they are regarded as possible independently of the 
particular use made of them, and hence their adaptation 
to that end is not the condition of their very existence in 
I76 thought .... This intellectual adaptation to aci end is 
I therefore no doubt objective, and not like aesthetic 
adaptation subjective ; but it is not real, but merely 
formal. It can be conceived as adaptation in general 
without the conception of end being presupposed, and 
hence it is not an instance of teleology. 
I It is quite different when a number of things are pre- 

' sented as without me and enclosed widiin well-defined 
limits, as, for example, trees, flowerSj and walks disposed 
in regular order in a garden; for these are actually existing 
things which must be known empirically, and not merely 
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an idea of ray own which is determined a priori accordmg 
to a principle. The adaptation in this case is empirical 
or real^ and presu|jposes the conception of an end. 

378 63. RelaHvs as (oninisttd wiih Interr"-^, ~ ■ f^se. 

Experience leads our iude«i»^r to the conception of an 
objective niAtcrial purpose, that is, to the conception of 

.79 an cud in nature, only if we find ourselves compelled 
to presuppose the activity of a cause that is determined 
to action by conceptions as the necessary condition of the 
existence of a given effect This may occur either when 
the effect is regarded as itself a product of art, or when 
it is regarded tnerely as material for the art of other 
possible natural beings \ in other words, it is either ac 
end, or a means for the ends of other causes. Purpose 
in the latter case is called utility in relation to man, 
advantage when we are speaking of other creatures, and 
is merely relative ; while purpose in the former case is an 
internal purpose exhibited in a natural being. 

A sandy soil is most advantageous for the growth of 
pine trees. Now, when the sea withdrew from the land 
on our northern shores, it left behind it large tracts of 

380 sand, on which pine forests have grown up. Shalt we 
then say that the original deposit of these tracts of sand 
is evidence of an end of nature, simply because it is of 
advantage to pine trees ? Manifestly if this is an end of 
nature, the sand also must be regarded as a relative end, 
for which the withdrawal of the sea was a means. So also 
if cattle, sheep, horses, etc, are to exist, grass must cover 

the earth The objective purpose here supposed 

is therefore not eihibited by things themselves, but is 
merely relative or contingent- 
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From thifl it is quite plain, that purpose can be 
regarded as an external natural end, only on condition 
that the existence of that for which something else is 
immediately or remotely advantageous, is in itself an end 
of nature. But this can never appear from a mere con- 
, templation of nature, and therefore relative purpose, 
I although it points hypotheticaliy to natural ends, does 

not of itself justify an absolute teleological judgment. 
I 
jBs 64. TAe Properties of Things which are Natural Ends, 

To see that a thing is really a natural end, or cannot 
be explained in a mechanical way, its form must be 
incapable of explanation by the ordinary laws of nature 
that are known and applied by the understanding to 
objects of sense ; in other words, it must be of such a 
nature that it cannot be known in experience even as an 
effect, except on presupposition of conceptions of reason. 
Simply to know what are the conditions required for the 
production of such a natural object, reason must per- 
ceive its form to be necessary. Now, the very fact 
tbat in the present case the form of the object is not 
necessary but accidentai, so far as the ordinary laws of 
nature are concerned, is itself a ground for regarding that 
form as possible only through reason. And as reason or 
wHl is the faculty of acting from ends, an object which 
is regarded as possible only through reason must be 
conceived as an end, 

To know a thing, however, not only as an end, but as 
a natureU end, more than this is required. A thing exists 
as a natural end only if it is, m a double sense, its 
own cause mid its amn effect. This may be illustrated by 
an example. In the first place, a tree produces another 
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tree «ocording to a well-kDown tiatuia] Ia.w> The b 
produced is of the same species ; hence a tree, being 
contiauaUy self-produced, is, on the one hand, its own 
effect, and, on the othei hand, its own cause^ and by such 
continual self-production it perpetuates itself as a sp€a€S. 
In the second place, a tree is self- productive, even as 
an individuat. This no doubt is what we call growth, 
bat it must be observed that growth is quite different 
from any mere increase in size according to mechanical 
Jaws, The matter which the tree incorporates, it pre- 
viously works up into a specifically pecuiiar quality, 
which is not due to any natural medianism outside of it; 
and thus it develops itself by means of a material, which, 
as assimilated, is its own product No doubt the tree, so 
far as the constituents obtained from external nature are 
concerned, must be regarded as an educt \ but, on tbe 
other hand, it displays a power of separating, recombining 
and shaping this raw material, which is far beyond the 
384 reach of human art. In the third place, each part of the 
tree is self-productive, so that the preservation of one part 
is dependent on the preservation of all the rest A bud 
inoculated on the twig of another tree produces a plant 
of its own kicid, and so also a scion engrafted on a foreign 
stem. We may, therefore, regard each twig or leaf of the 
same tree as engrafted or inoculated on it, or as an inde- 
pendent tree, externally attached to another and paiasiti- 
cally nourished by it. And while the leaves are a 
product of the tree, the tree is in turn dependent for 
its growth upon their effect on the stem, for if itj 
repeatedly denuded of its leaves it dies. 
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^H 65. Things which an Naturai Ends are Organized 
^^K Beings. 

^^ Causal connection as thought by the understanding 
always constitutes a regressive series of causes aad 

E5 effects. , , . . This sort of causal connection we call 
tbat of efficient causes {mxits effecHvui), But another 
kind of causal connection is conceivable, which rests 
upon the conception of ends. Here the series, if it can 
be called a series, may be taken either backwards or 
forwards, and hence that which has been named effect is 
with equal propriety termed the cause of that of which 
it is the effect .... Such a causal connection we name 
that of final cause {nextts finalii). 

For a thing to he a natural end, in the hrst place, its 
parts must be possible only in relation to the whole> As 
an end the thing itself is comprehended under a 
conception or idea, which must determine flj(*rw« all 
that is to be contained in it. This, however, does not 
distinguish a natural product from an artificial product, 
in which the cause is an intelligent being, distinct from 
the material parts that are brought together and combined 
in accordance with the idea of a whole that is possible 
only by means of them. 

Hence, in the second place, a natural product must 
in itself or in its iimer possibility imply relation to an 
end J in other words, it must be possible a9 a natural end 
irrespective of any intelligent cause eitemal to it. 
Accordingly, the parts of such a natural product, which 
combine in the unity of a whole, must be reciprocally 
cause and effect of each other's form. Only in this way 
can the idea of the whole determine conversely the form 
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and combination of all the parts, not indeed as cause-^ 
for theo we should have an artificial product — but as the 
ground on which the thing is known, by the subject 
judging of It, in the systematic unity of the form and the 
coiubinatioD of all its parts. 

3S6 A body is therefore a natural end, only if all its 
parts mutually depend upon each other both as to theit 
form and their combination, and are thus themselves the 
cau^ of the whole; white, conversely, the idea of the 
whole may be regarded as the cause of the body in 
accordance with a principle. In sudi a body, accordingly, 
the conjunction of efficient muus is at the same time 
regarded as an tffkt thrfiugk final causes. 

In a natural product, each part not only exists by no 
of the other parts, but is conceived as existing for 
sakeefxht others and of the whole, that is, as an instrument 
or organ ; and not only so, but its parts are all organs 
reciprocally producing one another, which is never 
case with artificial instruments. Only a product of 
kind is called a natural end, and it receives this name 
just because it is an organized and self-organizing being. 

388 Organized beings are the only thmgs in nature which, 
in themselves and apart altogether &om their relation to 
other things, can be conceived to exist only as ends. 
The conception of an efid 0/ttafure,as distinguished firom 
a practical end, first obtains objective reality ftora. a 
consideration of such beings j and apart fi*om them, the 
teleological consideration of nature as a special princi 
of judgment would have no justificatioD whatever. 
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66, 7^ PHnctpie by whidt Organized Beings art judged 
to he intemaliy purposive. 

The principle that is applied whem a thing is judged 
to be intemaliy purposive, a principle which is at the 
sattie time a defioitjon, is this : An &rgam'^ pnfduit of 
nature is one in which all the parts are reciprocally end 
and means. Nothing in an organized being is useless, or 
without purpose, and nothing in it can be ascribed to 
blind natural mechanism. 

This principle finds its occasion in the methodical 
observation of experience, but, as it affirms the idea of 
purpose to be of universal necessity, it cannot be derived 
from experience, but must be a priori. At the same time, 
as ends exist only as an idea in the judging subject, not 

389 in any efficient cause, it is merely a regulative principle, 
or a maxim, for judging of the internal purpose exhibited 
in organized beings. 

390 67. The Teieohgicai Judgment in regard to Nature as a 

System of Ends. 

As has been shown above, txUrnai purpose does not 
justify us in saying that things can be known to exist only 
as ends of nature, or in employing the principle of final 
cause to account for the purpose which may seem to be 
implied in their effects. ■ . . . Now, if there is no reason 
for regarding a thing as in itself end, the external relation 
can be only hypo the tically judged to imply purpose. 

To regard a thing as a natural end on account of its 
internal form, is a very different thing from holding the 
existence of that thing to be an end of nature. The 
tatter assertion is justifiable only if it can be shown, not 
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merely that we have the conception of a possible end, 
but that we have a knowledge of the ultuna.(:e end {stre/us) 
of aatiire. But this requires the relatfon of such kno 
391 ledge to something which is supersensible and far 
traosceods all our teleological knowledge of nature, for 
the end of nature must be sought beyond nature. The 
internal form of a simple blade of grass is sufficient to 
show that for our human faculty of judgment its origin is 
possible only according to the rule of ends. But if we 
change our point of view, and look merely at its external 
adaptation for the use of other natural bdngs, we get no 
categorical end^ but, finding always a new condition of 
such adaptation, we are led to the idea of the tax- 
conditioned existence of a thing as ultimate end^ and so 
entirely beyond the physico-teleological consideration of 
the world. So conceived the thing is not even a natural 
end, for It is no longer regarded as a natural product 

Only organized matter, as in its specific form a produi 
of nature, necessarily demands the apphcation of the 
conception of natural end. But this conception, when 
once obtained, neces-; -"ly leads to the idea of the whole 
of nature as a systci oi ends, and to thb idea all natural 
mechanism must ar subordinated in accordance with 
principles of reason. 

It is manifest that this is not a principle of the' 
determinant, but only of the reflective judgment; that it 
is regulative and not constitutive ; and that it supplies 
with a guiding conception, by means of which natur; 
objects already determined may be considered according 
to a new law and order, and our knowledge of them 
extended by mtans of the principle of final cause. But 
ihis principle in no way interferes with the principle 
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mechanical causality already applied to thera, nor does 
39s it entitle us to regard anything whatever as a puiposive 
end of nature. 

After the teleological judgment by natural ends as 
applied to organized beings has brought us to the idea ot 
a great system of ends of nature, even the beauty of 
nature, that is, the harmony of nature with the free play 
of our faculties of knowledg'e in apprehending and 
judging of its appearance, may be legarded as a sort of 
393 objective purpose exhibited by nature in a systematic 
whole of which man is a member. 
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Sectiini II. — Dialectic of Teleologicai Judgment 
70. Antinomy &/ Judgment, 

In dealing with nature as a totality of sensible objects, 
reason may either take its stand upon the a priori \2Lw^ 
prescribed to nature by understanding, or upon laws 
which are capable of indefinite addition as experience is 
gradually extended. In applying the former sort of 
laws, that is, the universai laws of material nature, judg* 
raent needs no special principle of reflection ; for an 
objective principle is given to it by understanding, and 
it is, therefore, merely determinant But so multifarious 
and diverse are the particular laws which have to be 
learned from experience, that judgment must here supply 
its own principle, if it is to conduct its investigations into 
the phenomena of nature in an orderly way. Without 
such a guiding-thread there is not the least hope that 
our empirical knowledge may form a thoroughly con- 
nected and orderly system, and may reduce the empirical 
laws of nature to unity. Now, in a contingent unity of 
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this kind it may very wdll happen, that iudgment in its 
rejection proceeds from either of those pnBciples. It 
mny sinipiy apply the a priori Uws of understanding, or 
it may start from the special principle, by means of which 
reason, on occasion of particular experiences, seeks to 
399 Torm a judgment upon corporeal nature and its laws. 
Hence it comes, that these two maxims seem to be 
mutually exclusive, and that a dialectic arises which 
leads judgment into error in its application of the 
principJe of reflection. 

The first maxim of judgment is the pesiHon : All 
production of material things and the forms of material 
tilings must be judged to be possible according to purely 
mechanical laws. 

The secdnd maxim is the (ounterponH&n .- Some products 
of material nature cannot be judged to be possible 
according to purely mechanical laws, but require quite a 
different law of causality, namely, that of final cause. 

Now, if these regulative principles in the investigation 
of nature are converted into constitutive principles, which 
are supposed to detetmine the possibility of objects them- 
selves, they will run thus : 

Position : All production of material thinj^ is p<tesible 
according to purely mechanical laws. 

Counterposiiim : Some production of material things is 
not possible according to purely mechanical lawSv 

If we take the last pair of propositions as objective 
principles of the determinant judgtnentj each is contra- 
dictoiy of the other, and hence one of them must be 
^ilse. We shall then no doubt have an antinomy, 
but it will be an antinomy not of judgment but of 
reason. Reason, however, can prove neither the one 
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proposition nor the oih^, ft>" there can be no a prhri 
orin^-'H- '^nich determines the possibility of things so 
far as the purely empirical laws of nature are concerned, 
The first two propositions, on the other handt if they 
are regarded simply as maxims of reflective judgment, 
are not really contradictory. For, to say that alt events 
in the material world, and, therefore, all the forms which 
are products of nature, must hs: judged to be possible on 
purely mechanical laws, is not to say that ihey are possible 
in this way alone, or apart from atiy other sort of causality. 
All that is implied is, that we ought in all cases reflectively 
to judge them by the principle of natural mechanism, and 
to make this principle the foundation of all our investiga- 
tioDS, and apply it as far as we can, since without it there 
can, properly speaking, be no knowledge of nature at all, 
But this in no way prevents us, if occasion is given 
for it, from following the guiding-thread of the second 
principle in our reflection upoii certain natural forms, and 
even by instigation of these upon the whole of nature, 
the principle, namely, of final cause, which is quite 
distinct from that employed in the explanation of natural 
mechanism. The value of reflection of the kind indicated 
in the first maxim is not in any way denied, but on the 
contrary we are told to follow it as far as we can. Nor is 
it said, that those forms are not possible at all on the 
principle of natural mechanism : all that is said is, that 
by following this path human reason will never be able to 
discover any ground of the specific character of natural 
ends, although it will certainly gain increased knowledge 
of natural laws. Thus it is left undetermined, whether 
in the inner ground of nature, which to us is unknown, 
conjunction by physical mechanism and conjunction by 
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ends ifiajr not themi*rJwMi he connected together in the 
same thing by one principle. We must u^^^^i,,^^^ jj^^ 
ever, that our reason is not in a position to unite the two 
principles, and that it is not the determinaot but the 
r^eethie judgment which compels us to explain the 
possibility of certain forms of nature by means of a 
diBTerent piinciplc from that of natural mechanism. 

^i^ 76. Remark. 

Without conceptions of understanding, for which an 
objective reality must be presented, theoretical reason 
can make no objective or synthetical judgments. In 

414 itself it contains no constitutive principle whatever, but 

merely regulative principles Now the very nature 

of our intelligence compels us to distinguish between the 
possible and the actual. Such a distinction would not 
be made, did not our knowledge involve the exercise of 
two heterogeneous faculties, — understanding for coDcep- 
tions and sensible perception for objects corresponding 
to conceptions. Were our intelligence perceptive, its 
objects would always be actual. . . > . The distinction 
of things into possible and actual is therefore a subjective 
distinction, which is valid for human reason merely 
because we can always think something that has no' 

415 reality, or suppose something of which we have no con 
ception to be given as an object. That possible things 
may not be actual, and, as a consequence^ that actuality 
cannot be deduced from possibility, is certainly true 
when we are speaking of human reason, though it does 
not follow that such a distinction applies to things them- 
selves. That it has no such application is indeed plain 
from the irrepressible tendency of reason to suppose some 
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unconditionally necessary existence, or original ground, 
in which the distinction of possible and actual no longer 
holds good. 

The conception of an absolutely necessary being is 
thus an indispensable idea of reason, but it is an idea 
which remains for human intelligence a problem that it 
cannot solve. It arises from the peculiar nature of our 
faculties of knowledge, and therefore it does not hold 
true objectively but merely subjectively. We cannot say 
that such an idea is essential to every intelligence, for we 
have no right to assume that in all thinking beings there 
are two conditions of knowledge, so different in their 
nature as thought and perception, and therefore we have 
no right to suppose that in all thinking beings the 
conditions of possibility and actuality are different. An 
intelligence for whom this dtstinction did not exist, might 
say : All objects that I know are^ that is, exist ; and such 
a being could never suppose some objects to be possible 
that have no existence, and therefore to be contingent 
when they do exist, nor could it, in contrast to those 
objects, think of others as necessary. 
ki6 Jiist as theoretical reason must assume as an idea the 
unconditioned necessity of the original ground of nature, 
so practical reason presupposes its own unconditioned 
causality, or freedom, which is implied in the conscious- 
ness of its own moral commands. Here the objective 
necessity of an act, as being a duty, is opposed to the 
necessity which it would have as an event, if its ground 
lay in nature and not in freedom, that is, in the causality 
of reason. The morally necessary act is regarded as 
physically quite contingent, since that which ought 
necessarily to take place, often does not take place. It 
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|. ia rvidcntl^ owing to the subjective constitution of oor 
pnctica) facultXi that tnoral kws roust be represented as 
commands, and the acts confonnitkg to them as duties ; 
and that reason expresses this necessity not in the form 
that something is or happens, but in the form that it 
Mf[kt (0 be. This woald not be the case wexe reason 
considered as a cause which acts quite independently 
of sensibility, that is, independently of the subjective 
condition of its application to objects of nature, and 
therefore as a cause itt an intelligible world that is 
completely in accordance with moral laws. For in such 
a world there would be no distinction between being and 
doing, between a practical law of that which is possible 
through us, and the theoretical law of that which is 
actual through as. A purely intelligible world, then, 
would be one in which whatever is possible is at 

Plbe same time actual, just because it it good. But even 
freedom, which is the formal condition of an intelligible 
world, is for us a transcendent conception, and is therefore 
incapable of serving as a constitutive principle for deter- 
mining an object and its objective reality. Yet, although 
our nature is partly sensuous, freedom, in so far as it 
involves the idea of conformity to reason, is for us, and 
17 all other rational beings that have a connection with the 
world of sense, a universal reguiative />rmeiple. This prin- 
ciple does not objectively determine the nature of free- 
dom, but it commands eveiyone to act in accordance 
with the idea of freedom, and that as absolutely as if it 
were a constitutive principle. 

Let us see the bearing of these considerations on the 

topic immediately in hand. Between natural mechanism 

nd the technic of nature, that is, its teleological conn 
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tion, there would be for us qo distinction, were it not that 
our intelligence is compelled by its very nature to advance 
from the universal to the particular There can, there- 
fore, be no knowledge of the adaptation of the particular 
to an end, and consequently no determinant judgmeats, 
unless judgment has a universal law under which it may 
subsume the particular. Now, the particular, as such, has 
a certain contingency with respect to the universal ; and 
yet reason demands conformity with law in the reduction 
of particular laws of nature to unity. Conformity with 
kw in the case of the contingent is called purpose, 
and from such a universal, particular laws, so far as 
they imply a contingent element, cannot be derived a 
priori. Hence the conception that natural products are 
purposive, necessary as it is for our judgment, does not 
enable us to determine the objects themselves. It is a 
subjective or regulative principle of reason, although for 
human Jadgmeni it has the same validity as if it were an 
objective or constitutive principle. 



77. The conception of NatUTiii End as due to the peculiar 
character of our fnieliigerKe, 

I There are certain peculiarities of even our higher 

feculty of knowledge which it is very natural to transfer 
as objective predicates to things. But they really belong 
only to ideas, for no possible object of experience can be 
presented which corresponds to them. This holds good 

iS ev^ii of the conception of a natural end, which as a 
predicate can exist nowhere but in the idea. But, 
as the eJfect corresponding to this idea, that is, the 
product itself, is a real object in nature, the conception 
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of nature as a being acting from an end seems 
make the idea of a natural end a constitutive principte 
In this respect the idea of a natural end is different fiom 
all other idea^ 

Tlie difference, however, lies in the fact that this ide 
is not a principle of reason for the understanding, but 
only for the jtidgmentt and is therefore merely the appli- 
cation of an inteiligence in general to possible objects of 
experience. For here judgment is not determinant but 
merely reflective, and hence although the object is given 
in experience, judgment cannot deiermim it by the idea, 
but can only reflect on it 

It is therefore a peculiarity of human intelligence that 
in its judgment upon natur^ things it assutnes the fonc 
of reflection. Now this suggests the idea of an intelli- 
gaice different from ours and presupposed in it, just as 
in the Critique of Pure Reason it was by supposing tl]^| 
possibility of a perception different from ours, that we 
were able to see that our perception is by its very nature 
limited to phenomena. It is, then, by reference to this 
supposed intelligence that we aa^ able to say : Certain 
natural products, from the very nature of our intelligence, 
must be considered by us as if they could not exist at all 
unless they had been produced purposely, or from 
conceived ends. But we cannot venture to say that 
there actually is a particular cause which acts from 
such ends^ or that an intelligence higher than ours 
may not find in the mere mechanism of nature, as 
a sort of causality conceivable apart from intelligence, 
a sufficient explanation of the possibility of such natural 
products. ^H 

We must therefore exj;>ect to find that there is a certai^^ 
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contingency in the nature of our intelligence as related to 
its faculty of judgment, and if we can show wherein this 
contingency consists, we shall leam how our intelligence 
differs from other possible intelligences. 

It is not difficult to see that the contingency lies in the 
particular, which it is the function of judgment to bring 
under the universal that is supplied in the conceptions of 

119 understanding. For the universal of our understanding 
does not detenmine the particular, and it is contingent in 
how many ways difTerent things which agree in a common 
mark may present themselves to our observation. 
Knowledge involves perception as well as conception. 
Now, a perfectly spontaneotts faculty of perception would 
be 3 faculty of knowledge diiFerent from sensibility, and 
quite independent of it ; in other words, an intelligence 
in the most general sense of the term. Thus we are able to 
conceive of a perceptive inteUigence, but only negatively 
or simply as not discursive ; in other words, we can think 
of an intelligence which does not advance from the 
universal to the individual through the particular. For 
such an inteiligence there would not be that contingency 
in the adaptation of particular laws of nature to under- 
standing, which makes it so difficult for us to reduce the 
multifarious forms of nature to the unity of knowledga 
In order, then, to think at least the possibility of such 
aji adaptation of natural things to our faculty of judgment, 
we must at the same time conceive of another intelligence, 

\%o by reference to which, and apart from any end attributed 
to It, we may represent as necessary that harmony of 
natural laws with our faculty of judgment, which for our 
inteUigence can be thought only through the medium of 
ends. 

V2 
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It is the nature of our intelligence to proceed in 
knowledge from an analytkai unwersal, or a coDception, 
to the particular as given ia eropiricai perception. The 
multiplicity of the latter thus remains undetermined, 
until judgment has determined it by bringing the percep- 
tion under the conception. We may, however, conceive 
of an intelligence dtfTerent in kind from ours, an intellt- 
gence which is perceptive and not discursive, and which 
therefore proceeds from a synthetic universal to the 
particular, that is^ from a perceived whole to the parts. 
For such an intelligence, the connection of the parts 
which form a determinate whole would not be, or appear, 
contingent as it is for us, ... , But, from the peculiar 
character of our intelligence, a real whole in nature 
regarded only as the effect of the combined motive forces 
of the parts. We may, however, instead of viewing the 
whole as dependent on the parts, after the manner of our 
discursive intelligence, take a perceptive or archetypal 
intelligence as our standard, and seek to comprehend the 
dependence of the parte on the whole, both in their 
specific nature and in their interconnection. And as it is 
a contradiction in terms to say that for a discursive intelli- 
gence the connection of the parts necessarily presupposes 
the whole, it must be the idea of the whole that for such 
an intelligence explains the form of the whole and the 
connection of its parts. Now, such a whole is an effect 
OT prodttet, the i/iea of which is treated as the eause that 
makes it possible, and such a product is called an end. 
It therefore arises solely from the peculiar character of 
our intelligence, that we regard certain natural products 
as due to a different sort of causality from that of the 
material laws of nature, namely, that of ends and final 
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^9t causes. This principle, therefore, does not detennine the 
manner in which things themselves, even when they are 
regarded as phenomena, are capable of being produced, 
but merely the manner in which our intelligence can 
alone judge them to be produced And this is the 
reason why in our scientific investigations we are 
dissatisfied with any explanation of natural products by 
final causes. In such investigations our sole object 
is to judge of natural products, so far as we are 
capable of doing so in consistency with the nature of 
our judgroent, that is, our reflective judgment, not to 
determine them by judgment as things in themselves. 
The correctness of the view here taken does not 
require us to show that an intelisttts archetypus may 
possibly exist j it is enough that the idea is not self- 
contradictory, and that a perceptive or archetypal 
intelligence is the natural counterpart of a discursive 
intelligence like ours {intdledus ectypits\ which by 
its very nature is contingent and dependent upon the 
presentation of particulars. 

If we think of a material whole as in its form a product 
"of the parts, with their forces and power of combining 
themselves with one another, we get the conception of a 
mechanical mode of production. But we do not in this 
way obtain any conception of a whole as end, such as we 
are compelled to suppose an organized being to be, — a 
whole, the inner possibility of which is utterly inconceiv- 
able apart fi'om the idea of it, and on which depends the 
very nature and naode of operation of the parts. It does 
not follow, as we have just seen, that the mechanical 
production of such a body is impossible \ for to say so 
would be to say, that no inkliigena could possibly think 
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the di^erent parts sm combmed in a unity, unless the 
idea of the unity was at the same time the c&use of the 
wbole ; unless, in other words, the production was pur- 
posive. For the unity which is the necessary ground of 
the form of natoral products would then be merely that 
of space ; and space is not a real ground of products, but 
simply their formal conditiott, although no doubt it has 
this in common with the real ground, that no part of it 
can be determined except m relation to the whole. Now, 
432 it is at least possible to regard the material world as a 
mere phenomenon, and to conceive of its substrate as a 
thing in itself, to which an intellectual perception corre- 
sponds. Thus we get the idea of a supersensible and 
real ground of the world of nature to which wc our- 
selves belong, although that ground is not for us an 
object of knowledge. Accordingly, we may apply 
mechanical laws in explanation of that which in the 
sensible world is necessary, but the harmony and unity 
of the particular laws and forms of nature — which 
relatively to the mechanism of nature must be regarded 
as contingent — we roust view as an object of reason to 
which teleological laws are applicable. Nature thus 
comes to be judged on two distinct principles, the 
mechanical and the teleological, but these in no way 
conflict with each other. 

From this point of view we can see, what even in other 
ways might readily be guessed, but in no other way could 
be proved and maintained with certainty, that the prin- 
ciple of a mechanical derivation of those natural products 
which exhibit purpose is quite consistent with the 
teleological principle, but by no means enables us to 
dispense with it. In the investigation of a thing that we 
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are forced to regard as a natural end, that is, an organized 
being, we may try aU the known and yet to be discovered 
laws of naechanical production, and may even hope to 
make good progress in that directioBj but we need never 
hope to get rid, in our explanation of natural products, of 
the quite different principle of causation by euds. No 
human intelligence, and indeed no finite intelligence, 
however it may surpass ours in degree, need expect to 
comprehend the production of even a blade of grass by 
purely mechanical causes. The teleological connection 
of causes and effects is absolutely indispensable in judg- 
ing of the possibility of such an object There is indeed 
no adequate reason for regarding external phenomena 
as such from a teleological point of view ; the reason for 
it must be sought in the supersensible substrate of 
phenomena,. But, as we are shut out from any possible 
view of that substrate, it is impossible for us to find in 
nature grounds for an explanation of nature, and we are 
13 compelled by the constitution of our intellectual faailty 
to seek for the supreme ground of teleological connec- 
tions in an original Intelligence which is the cause of the 
world 

APPENDIX ON METHOD. 

87 , Th<i Moral Pravf of the Existetue of God. 

Theoretical reflective judgment is quite justified in sup- 
posing, on the ground of tl physical teleology, that there is 
an intelligent cause of the world. Now, in our own 
mor^ consciotisness, and still more in the general con- 
ception of a rational being who is endowed with free 
causality, there is implied a twroi tileol^y. But as the 
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reiatioD to ends, together with the taws connected with 
them, is detennined a prhH in ourselves, and therefore 
is ksown to be necessary, this internal conforaaity to law 
does not require for its explanation the supposidoo of an 
intelligent cause outside of ourselves. At the same time 
moral teleology has to do with mau &s « being in the 
world, and therefore vrith man as connected with other 
things in the world. For, tn the conception of ourselves 
as beings tinder moral law, we find the standard by refer- 
eoce to which those other things are judged either to be 
ends, or to be objects subordinate to ourselves as the 
ultimate end Moral teleology, then, has to do with the 
relation of our own causality to ends, and even to an 
ultimate end necessarily set up by us as our goal in the 
world, as well as with the possibility of realizing that end, 
the extemAl world being what it is. Hence the qaesdon 
463 necessarily arises, whether reason compels us to seek, infl 
a supreme inteUigeoce outside of the world, for a principle 
which shall explain to us even the purpose in nature J 
relatively to the law of morality within us< There iifl 
therefore a moral teleology, which is concerned, on the 
one hand with the wmotftftk of freedom, and on the^ 
other hand with that of nature. ^ 

If we suppose certain things, or even certain forms of 
things, to be contingent, and therefore to depend upon 
aomething else which is their cause, we may seek for this 
supreme cause, or unconditioned ground of the condi- 
tioned, either in the physical or in the teleological order. 
That is to say, we may either ask, what is the supreme 
productive cause of those things, or what is their supreme 
and absolutely unconditioned end, that is, the ultimate 
end of that cause in its production of those things, ozj 
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even of all things. In the latter case it is plainly implied 
that the cause in question is capable of setting an end 
before itself, that is, is an intelligence, or at least must be 
thought of as acting in accordance with the laws of an 
intelligence. 

From the teleological point of view, it is ^fundamental 

I proposition admitted by every one, that there can be no 
ultimate end 2X all presupposed by reason a priori, unless 

1^.63 that end is man as under moral laws, A world con* 
sisting of mere lifeless things, or even containing living 
but unintelligent beings, would have no meaning or 
value, because there would be in it no inteUigent being 
to appreciate its value. Again, suppose that in the world 
there are intelligent beings, whose reason enables them 
to value existing things for the pleasure they bring, but 
who have not themselves any power of imparting a value 
to things by means of freedom ; then, there will indeed be 
relative ends, but there will be no absolute or ultimate 
end, for the existence in the world of such intelligent 
beings can never have an end. Moral laws, however, 
are of this peculiar character, that they prescribe for 
reason something as an end apart from all conditions, 
and therefore exactly as the conception of an ultimate 
end requires. The existence of a reason which can be 
for itself the supreme law in the relation of ends, in other 
words the existence of rational beings under moral laws, 
can alone be conceived as the ultimate end of the 
existence of a world. On any other supposition its 
existence does not imptly a cause acting from any end, or 
It implies ends but no ultimate end. 

|}4 The moral law, as the formal condition in reason of 
the use of our freedom, lays its commands on us 
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entirely on its own authority, without appealing to any 
material condidon as an end ; but it nevertheless 
determines for as, and indeed a prieri^ an ultimate 
end as the goal to which our efforts ought to . be 
directed ; and that end is the highest good possible 
ih€ W0rld through (reedom. 

The subjective condition which entitles man to set 
before himself an ultimate end subordinate to the moral 
law is happiness. Hence the highest physical good 
possible in the world is happiness^ and this end we most 
seek to advance as far as in us lies, but always under the 
objective condition of the harmony of man with the law 
of morality as worthiness to be happy. 

But it is impossible, in consistency with all the feeulties 
of our intelligence, to regard the two requisites of the 
ultimate end presented to us through the moral law as 
&}nmettd by merely natural causes, and yet as conforming 
to the idea of that ultimate end. If, therefore, nature is 
the only cause which is connected with freedom as a 
means, the conception of the practical naceisiiy of the 
ultimate end through the application of our powers, docs 
not harmonize with the theoretical conception of the 
physical possibility of the realization of that end. 

Accordingly, we must suppose a moral cause or author 
of the world, in order to set before ourselves an ultimate 
end that is conformable with the moral law ; and in so 
far as the latter is necessary, in the same degree, and on 
the same ground, the former also roost necessarily be 
admitted ; it must, in other words, be admitted that there 
IS a God. 
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4.69 88. Limitation sf the M&ral Proof . 

The ultimate end, as merely a conception of our prac- 
tical reason, is not an inference from data of experience 
for the theoretical explanation of nature, nor can it be 
applied in the knowledge of nature. Its only possible 
use is for practical reason in relation to moral laws ; and 
the ultimate end of creation is that constitution of the 
world which harmonizes with the only end which we can 
definitely present to ourselves as conforming to law, 
nameiyi the ultimate end of our pure practical reason, in 
so far as it is the nature of reason to be practical. Now, 
we have in the moral law, which enjoins on us practically 
the application of our powers to the realization of the 
ultimate end, a ground for supposing the possibility and 
practicability of that end, and therefore also a ground for 

C supposing a nature of things harmonious with it. Hence 
we have a moral ground for representing in the world ui 
ultimate end of creation. 
So far we have not advanced from moral teleology to 
theology, that is, to the existence of a moral author of the 
world, but have merely concluded to an ultimate end of 
creation determined in that way* But, in order to 
account for this creation, that is, for the existence of 
things that are adapted to an ultimate end, in the first 
place an intelligent being, and in the second place not 
only an intelligent but a m&nai being or author of the 
world, that is, a God, must be admitted to exist But 
this conclusion is of the peculiar character, that it holds 
good merely for the judgment according to conceptions 
of practical reason, and as such for the reflective not the 
determinant judgment. It Is true that in us morally 
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practical reason is essentially differenr in its principles 
from technically practical reason. But we cannot assume 
that in the Supreme Cause of the world, conceived of as 
an intelligence, the same contrast exists, and that a 
peculiar kind of causality is required for the ultimate 
end, different in its character from that which is required 
merely for ends of nature. We cannot assume, there- 
fore, that in an ultimate etid we have a reason for 
admitting not merely a moral gmund or ultimate end of 
creation as an effect, but also a m^nd being as the original 
470 ground of creation. But we may certainly say, that, 
accwding to the amsHtution ef our r^astm, we cannot 
make intelligible to ourselves the possibility of an adapta- 
tion relative to the moral law, and to its object as it is in 
this ultimate end, apart from an author and ruler of the 
world, who is also a moral lawgiver. 

Physical teleology sufficiently proves for theoretical 
reflective judgment an intelligent t^use of the world ; 
moral teleology proves it for the practical judgment, 
through the conception of an ultimate end, which must 
be attributed to creation when we view it in relation to 
action. It is true that the objective reality of the idea of 
God, as the moral author of the world, cannot be shown 
from a consideration of physical ends alone. But, it is a 
maxim of pure reason to secure unity of principles, so far 
as that is possible ; and hence the knowledge of physical 
ends, when it is brought into relation with the knowledge 
of the moral end, greatly aids us in connecting the 
practical reality of the idea of God with its theoretical 
reality as already existing for judgment 

To prevent a very natural misunderstanding two rt 
marks must be made, which should be carefully borne in 
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mind. In the first place, we can think the attributes of 
the Supreme Being only by analogy. How, indeed, 
could we investigate directly the nature of a Being to 
whom nothing similar is given in experience ? Secondly, 
the attributes by which we think the Supreme Being do 
not enable us to know Him as He is, nor can we theor- 
etically predicate them of Him. To contemplate that 
Being as he is in Jlims^f s^cxxhi^vt reason must assume 
the form of the determinant judgment, and this is con 
trary to its very nature. 
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EeKOtlfal and sublime the object of 
esthetic judgment, 31S, 

Cfttegariea, gniding-thread to, 46; 
impty synthesis, 49: correspond to 
logical functiooa, gi ; table, 51 ; 
djstingiiished as mathematical and 
dynamical, 53; third of each class 
the union of the other two, 5a ; Iheir 
deduction, 53 f.; principle of the 
deduction, 53; an empirical deduc- 
tion irrelevant, 55 ; subjective de« 
ductjon, s^*^-; objective deduction, 
63 f,; possiljiUty of combination, 
63 ; original synthetic unity of ap- 
perception, 64 ; objective unity, 70; 
perceptions stand under them, 7a; 
apply only to experience, 73 ; their 
application to objects of sense, 76, 
78 • result of their deduction, Ss ; 
short statement of deduction, 8a ; 
peculiarity of modality, raa ; re- 
stricted to external jjenception, 136 ; 
their real definition implies sensibi* 
lity, 130 ; cannot be used transcen- 
dentally. 130, 

CuttBality a pure a priori judgment, 
10; Humes view, 10; a synthetic 
judgment, 14; its category, 52 ; its 
schema, &9 ; proof of the principle, 
110 ; nol a genenitisation from ex- 
perience, 115 ; implies perception of 
motion, T27; antinomy o( natural 
and free causation, i6a ; solutiott of 
the antinomy, 18a; first cause and 
supreme cause, 303 ; final cauise in 
phystci> theological argument, ar9 ; 
will the causality of a rational being, 
344 ; ^"^1 cause as the principle of 
judgment, 313 ; formal purpose, 
313 ! ;i?sthetic idea of purpose, 317 ; 
lotfical idea, 318 ; formal objective 
purpose, 323 1 relative and interanl 
purpose, 324 ; real things as natural 
ends, 325; nattire as a system of 
ends, 335. 
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CtUAge concejvaiile onlf through limr. 
3h 35 ; wrongly supjxMed to dis- 
prove ideality of time, 34 ; an em- 
pjlical conception, 36 ; ils contin- 
uity, 98 ; implies pertnancnee, lOB ; 
iilsa itnplies catisality, no, 

C^mffliuiUy, category of, 5a; its 
schema, 89 j proof of tbe principle, 
ti8 ; either dynainicaJ or local, 119; 
phenomena stand in comnmnity of 
apperception, [%> ; implies percep- 
tion of things in Space, isS. 

Conception an ektatnt in all know- 
ledge, 40 1 either pure or empirical, 
40; the form in which an object is 
thoueht, 40; a function of uader- 
stftnAng, 47; when prDbleina.tic, 
139 ; se« CAt^^sriei and Ideas, 

CotistltutlTe principles, io%\ impofi- 
sible for reason, 174, 

ConUnnit; of cnagnitudes, 07, 

Copersieas the type of t&e critical 
philosopher, 3, 

Cosmology, rational, defined, 143; 
system of Ideas, 156 ; see Antinomy 
and Ideas, 

Critic&l pbiloBophf demands scratitiy 
of all beliefs, i ; denies knowledge 
of supersensible, affirms faith, 5 ; 
not opposed to science, 7 ■ its object 
pure reason, not philosophiciJ sys- 
tems, 7 ; deteiroices the possibility, 
principles a^nd hmits of knowledge, 
II ; leads to science, 19; its idea 
and diinsion, 19; draws a plan of 
transcendental philosophy, 30; its 
method of proof, 103. 

Deduction of categ^ones, 53 f.j of prin- 
ciples of practical reason, 37a j see 
Cattgorits and Priacipiti. 

degree the schema of quality, S8. 

DemaQBtratioQ possible only in mathe- 
matics, 103. 

Design, argument from, 318, 

fimlr^B, natniol, not an object of reve- 
rcnce, aag ; contrary to duty, 231 j 
supply no moral raotiTe^ 884. 

Dialectic, transcendental, eitposes the 
illusions of feason, 44, 137 ; dJii- 
lectic of practical reason, 289 ; dia- 
lectic of teluological judgment, 331. 

J)agaia.ta and mathemata, 1D4. 

DDgmatism a phase of philosophy, 
1 1 an enemy of moraJiiy, 6 j its 
deiillition, 7; leads to scepticism, 
19. 



Hats a pure idea, i96 • ana^fsi! 
idea, nafji. ; not dcsfved Iri 
perience, 333 ; implies a w 
perfectly good, 235, 369 ; exj 
in a categorical imperative 
opposed to self-interesi, 384. 

O^ajnical categories, 53 ; pri 
of jtjdgtneDt, 103; prind 
causality, 183 ; contiast of 
mical and mathematical le^ie 

Empirical reality of ^nce, 49; o 
34; deduction of caieeorie 
apperception, 66, 70 ; tiiara, 
man, 188. 

Existence, category of, 53; jtsst 

Ezperieuoe cantaius two eleme: 
does not yield universal judg: 
9, 14 ! stjpplies synthetic judg- 
14; limits the apphcation 
categories, 73. 

Exposiiiozi, metaphysical, of spa 
of time, 39; tmnsceodent 
space, a6; of ttmCi 30; of 
ciples of practical reason, 26J 

Faith, objects of, 6; a need o: 
reason, 303. 

Final Danse, see Teleology. 

Fonn of perception an elemi 
knowledge, 32 ; space a fo 
outer sense, 37; tiirie a fo 
inner sense, 31 ; time the fa 
aU phenoitietia, 3a j tirne and 
the Only pure fonns of sens 
time not a form of God's perce 
37 : form of thought the obj 
general logic, 41 ; fonn of judj 
indicates objective unity, 71. 

Freedom an object of faith, 6 ; 
blcra of pure reason, 1 1 ; ic 
tion to natural causality, tS: 
key to autonomy of wiU, 35 
negative definition, 0:50 ; its pi 
definition, 951 ; peculiar to ra 
beings, 352 > its relation to mo 
as3 ; not incompatible with n 
mechanism, 254, 273, 286 j 
patible with the causality of 
387 1 Its relation to ide 
cause, 3ID. 
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tiori, 93 ; Its figrurea display foimai 

objective adaptntion, 323. 

God an object of faiih, 6 ; His ejrist- 

ence a problem of reason, ii ; noi 

cDndittoned by space and time, 37; 

eanceived as em ttalisnpttim, 197 ; 

the object of transcendental t)ieo> 

I0K7, 199 ; speculatiye proofe of His 

"aatence, aos; ontological proof, 

eosniological, 210 ; physico- 

Libeoloeical, a 18 ; not under impcra- 

7tive$ of duty, 236, 369; His caus- 

ity compatible with human free- 

rdoia, ^67 ; moral proof of His 

^ exfslence, 296, 

"Jload and pleasure, 336, 3S0; the 
sttmrnrnm hanum^ agi ; supreine and 
complete good, 391 ; se^ M&raHiy 
and Will. 

HupplJiets the complete satisfaction of 
natural desire, 231 ; an assertoric 
hypothetical imperative, 23.7 ; inde- 
finable, a^g ; comprehends all mate- 
rial principles, 363 ; implied in the 
sum mum boniim, 291. 

Hflteioixomy of will, ayr. 

fitunet his view of cai:5ality, 10. 

IdMtt, transcendental, 140 ; rest upon 
the unconditioned^ 141 j their sys- 
tem, 143 \ ide<i of the soul, i4» ; 
idMiof the world, 155; idea of God, 
1961. 

Id«^ llic, i95f. 

tdeftUtji transcendental, of space, 39; 
ot time, 33. 

IBaiioOi material and transcendental. 
'35 J SoEi<^al and transcendental, 
I^ i dialecticaJ, in rational psy- 
cEotogy, 145 ; in rational cosma- 
1^7, id8; in national theology, 

Inagi and schema, 96 \ space the 
image of external magnitudes, time 
ihe image of all magnitudes, SS. 

Ino^aitloa synthetic, 49, 51, 7^ ; 
productive or reproductive, 78 ; its 
product the ^hema, 85, 87. 

InunortoUty an object of faith, 6 ; a 
probtera of reason, ri ; its proof, 
394. 

Impentives ns rtiles of conduct, t86 ; 
dtfa«r categotical or hypothetical, 
a3&; only the categorical imperative 
opresses law, 240; three ways of 
Madag it, 1241 ; its proof, 1234. 



Indii<!t]on does not prove a judgment 
universal, 9 ; not the foundation of 
causality, ir£, 

InditfereDuenn a phase of pbilosophi 

ItiteOectQal pert:epUon peculiar to 
orig'inal being:, 36 ; apperception 
not its principlie, 67, 69 ; indefinable, 
75i '33 < imphes archetypal intelU. 
getice, 340, 



Jtidgmant, empirical, not universal. 9 ; 
pure a priori, found in common 
sense and scietice, ioj analytic or 
synthetic, 13 ; its definition, 47 ; 
transcendental, 83 ; its schematism, 
S4, ; its principles, 9a ; its type, aSa ; 
connects theoretioU and practical 
philosophy, 311 j dolerminant or re- 
flective, 31T) its antinomy, 331; 
teleologirtd, 336. 



Knowledge begins witb eiperience, 7 
a priori or a poiteriori, S ; pure or 
mired, 9 ; criteria of a priori, uni 
versality and necessity, 9j tran 
scendenta], 19. 
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Logic and aesthetic, 93, 41 ; its dii 
siotiB, 43. 



Ua^tade, external, space its image, 
88 ; lime the image of all magnitude, 
88 ; perceptions extensive taagni- 
tudes, 92 ; intensive magnitude, 96; 
continuily, 97 ; relation of extensive 
to intensive magnitude, 100 

Han, his intelligible and etnpirical 
character, 186. 

Materialism unprovable, rsj. 

Matheinata and tjogmatii, 104. 

Mathematical categories, 59 ; prill 
ciples of judgment, 102 j antinomies, 
192, 

UatbematicB, its method, 2, 104^ its 
judgments synthetic, 15 j how pos- 
sible, 18; applicable to all pheno- 
mena, 94 ; its figxires display formal 
objective purpose, 333. 

Uatter, its dcHnltion, 17 ; permanence 
of ils quantity a synthetic judgment, 
17 ; matter of sense an element in 
knowledge, 23; matter of desire. 

Mechanism of nature compatible with 
freedom, 6. 354, 073, a66; and with 
teleology, 340. ^ 
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Ketapbjftllit its past failure due to 
false meihod, i; true method, 3; 
give* no knowled^ of saperseasibre, 
4; ied» for a ^sri «yn[heiic know- 
i^ge, 17 ; easts as a natural dis- 
posiUon, 18; how possible as a 
science, 19; mcmphysic of morality, 
4aqf. 

Hlsologsr, aa6. 

Modality of |udgmeots, 48 ; its caie> 
gorics, 53 ; its pecaliaiity, ia2. 

Momentum implies degr-ee, 97, 

tforalitr compatible with the mecbari' 
ism of DaturCj, 5; its principles not 
included in transccjidetital philo 
sophy, 3d; raetaphysic of morality, 
335!; popular and philosophical con- 
ception o( morality, 226 ; rests upon 
idea of duty, 337 ; possible only for 
a rational t>eing, 1239 ; distinguished 
from prudenoe, S38 ; a law for all 
rational beinc^ 243 > nsjcessiiy of 
metaphyxicof momTity, 243 ; raoral 
ooncepdons a priori, 246 ; itnolies 
a kingdom of ends, 348 ; its laws 
determine action by their merefonn, 

H9. 
Motion made conceivable by time, 31 ; 

An empirical conception, 36. 
tt.otiV6i, 384f.;only mora! motive con> 

fonnity to law, 364. 

Nattira tnaterloUter spectata and for- 
maiiter epectata, So, 

Natural theology assumes subjectivity 
of space and time, 37. 

Necessary balBg as condition of phe- 
nomena, 191. 

Necessity a criterion of a priori know- 
ledge, g\ its category, 53 s its 
Khema, 89 ; a poslvjlate of empirical 
thought, 135. 

Negation, category of, 51 ; involves 
limitation, 157. 

Non-exlBteaw, category of, 53; its 
sdiema, Sg. 

Nomnena and pheaoniena^ 139 ; the 
idea of a limit, i^^ ; not a division 
of things, 133. 

Object, meaning of. So, 

Ontology not a science, 131 ; onlo- 

logii^ argitment, 304. 
OrgBniflUt implies internal purpose, 

Foralo glEm of rati onal psychology, 145. 
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PsTDBptiiin pure or eRipiria^ M { Ik- 
element in all knowledge 40; Sa 
estenstVe magnitude, ^ ; see /mM' 
fti'/utii Prrceptiitn, 

Perceptive qiiderst&ndliigj m« /islM- 
ltf:tual Perceptitm. 

Phenomeaon defined, 33; impiiB ti«i, 
33; its reality, 36; detennlnUBtnr 
mAthematids, 914 ; has dqpa^ «; 
a continuous magnitude, 98; 1WI> 
tion to noumenon, 139; wtm •■ 
phenomenon, 186; distinetloa of 
phenomena and noumena rapoaictal 
human freedom with QodS em^ 
ality, 2S7. 

Fbilo&ophy,its division into thaortO m l 
nnd practical, 307 ; see d^Wtat 
Philoiophy. 

Phjaico-theolQ^csI iu^unMnt, nt. 

Phyaka, its method^ a; oontains 
priori synthetic judgments, 
how is pure physics possible, 

Plato, his theoiy of ideas, ta, 

Fleasnre relative to desire, 461 ; 
not admit of qualitative til 
^64 ; distinct from good, aSi 

PluTdlity, category of, 5t. 

Poasibility, category of, 53 ; its idiema, 
89; a postulate of empirical ilipqKht. 
123 : has no meaning for a [HaTM|>. 
live intelligence, 334. 

Postulates of empirical thought, 90^ 
123; possibility, 123; actiuilify,t84; 
necessity, 125 \ posiulaiea of pura 
praclicaj reason, sg8. 

Principles of judgment, 9a ; trniTh*- 
matical constitutive, dynamlaU t«> 
gulative, 103 ; immanent or tfiia^ 
cendent, transcendent or nansocn* 
dental, 135, 139 ; principles of tm> 
son, 137 ; regiilative ftftndples erf 
reason, 173 ; empirical UK Of le^- 
lative principles, 174; piacticaJ prin> 
ciples are tn-dxims or laws, a6i ; 
material principles reducible to self. 
love, a^a ; they rest on the lower 
desires, 363. 

Prndenoe, its precepts hypotheti 
238, 

FsychDlDgy distinct from ImIc^ 
rational psychology, 143 ; its j 
logisms, 145 ; not a doctrine bnt * 
discipline, 153. 

Ftirpose in nature, see Tdtotagy, 



Qnality of judgments, 48; ilt 
gories, 53; its schemata, it. 
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Qnastity of judgments, 48 ; its cate- 
gories, 51 ; ils schema, SB ; no 
fLdoms of quMitity [tjujisittas]. 93; 
^quantum of substance uncbange* 
LVutl^t Tio; quanta imply external 
feeption, laS. 




fi cmpLrical, cf space, 29; of 
Ttiint, 34 ; category of rtMlity, 5= ; 'ts 
aclienia, 38 ; totality of reality, 197. 
SeMOU organic, 7 ; its problem, i3 ; 
ilie faculty of principles, 137 ; its 

(principles derived from the form of 
(nfsrence, 138 ; its dialectical con- 
idtsions, 14^ ; its paralogisms, 145 ; 
jts antinomies, 155 ; critical solu- 
tion of its antinomies, i63 j specu- 
lative and practical, 256 \ limits of 
practical, 257 ; critique of practical 
reason, 261?, ; the source of moral 
law, 269 ; object of practical reason 
the summum tamtm, 2G0 ; its mo- 
iirts, 2S4 ; exten^on of pure reason, 
278, 300. 
Swlproclty, category of; 5^; its 
schema, S9 ; proof of the principle, 

Lxia. 

Ognitlon, synthesis of, 56. 

Begnla.tiTe prindplea of judgment, 
103 ; of reason, 173 ; in regard to 
necessary beiiig, 193 ; in regard to 
idea of God, 2 16, 

BelAtiDU of judgments, 4B ; its cate- 
gories, 5a ; its schemata, 89. 

Beproducuon, synthesis of, 56, 58. 

BevArence for moral law, 239, 



Ike^cism a phase of philosophy, i ; 
the result of dogmatism, 19. 

fitihematism of categories, 84 ; tran- 
scendental schema, 85 ; schema and 
ima^, 86 ; schemata underlie ma- 
thematics, 86 ; the various schemata, 
8S ; schemata restrict the categories, 
gi ; schema and type, 283. 

Sw-conscioaBnesa, see Apptrception 
and ParatogiiTiu 

Sell- love. 265. 

Sensibility and understanding, so; de- 
finition of sensation, 32 j externa! 
and internal sense, 23 ; sensibility 
receptive, 40 ; all sensations have 
degree, 97 ; inner sense a dux, 127 ; 
quantum of inner sense implies ex- 
ternal perception, r38. 

iiitil the object of rational psychology, 




Space an object of transcendental 
assthetic, 23 ; metaphysical exposi- 
tion, 23; transcendental exposition, 
26; not a thing or property, 27; a 
form ot outer aensBj 27, 33 ; its 
empirical reality and transcendental 
idfSiJity, 29 ; the source of a priori 
synthetic judgments, 35 ; not a form 
of divine perception, 37 ; the image 
of external magnitudes, 83 j &guiin~ 
tvm conlinuHtn, 97 ; empty space 
unknowable^ 99 ; its transcendental 
ideality confirmed by critical solu- 
tion of antinomies, 172, 

Subject, thinking, not substance, 149. 

Suhllme and beautiful the object of 
aathetic judgment, 318. 

Substance, category o^ 52 ; its schema, 
89; proof of the principle, hj6; all 
substances iti dynamical community, 
iiB; implies perception of matter, 
147 ; not applicable to soul, 147 ; 
contrasted with thinking subject, 
14^ 

SuTTimiiim houam incltides morality and 
bappLness, 291, 

Synopsis implies synthesis, 56, 

SjTathBBia, definition of, 49 ; an opera- 
tion of imagination, 50 ; pure Syn- 
thesis the category, 50 ; synthesis 
of apprehension, 57, 79 ; of repro- 
duction, 58 \ of recognition, 60; the 
condition of knowledge, 63 ; figural 
and intellectual, 77. 

ByDtbetic Judgments distinguished 
from^ analytic, 13; also called am- 
pliative, 13; some nest on experi- 
ence, Others do not, 14 ; mathema- 
tics contains (hem, 15; examples 
from arithmedc and geometry, 16 ; 
physics contains them, 17; nieta- 
physic seeks for them, 17 ; how pos- 
sible, 18; time and space their 
source, 35 ; principles of reason 
.synthetic, 139. 

Taste, sesthetic, 518. 

Teleology in phystco.teleologica argu- 
ment, 2ig ; in rature, 3r3 ; a niaxini 
of judgment, 316 \ implied in or- 
gKBized beings, 327 * as a system, 
329 T its relation to the mechanism 
of nature, 331. 

ThaleB perhaps the discoverer of ma- 
thematicrkl method, 2. 

TboolDgy, tiatural, its conception ot 
God, 57 ; rational, 149 i cdticism of 
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9pecu!a(ive theal<^gy, asa; moral 

tteotoKy J4C. 

Thing in litell, 37, 3r, see Neumtna. 

Tima an object of tmnsccndetiial aej. 
thctic, 33 ; mrtAphysical exposition, 
46; transcendentaJ exposition, 29 ; 
not a. thing or detennination of 3 
thing, 31 ; the form of inner sen^e, 
33 i represented as a line, 33 ; a ronn 
of all phenomena, 33 ; its empirical 
reality and tran^en dental ideality, 
33 ; objection to its traxi^cendenta! 
idealilj answered, 34 ; a source of 
a priori synthetic judgments, 35 j 
not a form of divine pcTceptioo, 37 ; 
hom^eEieous both with category 
and with object of sense, 85 ; the 
iittage of all inagnittjdes, 88 : im. 
plied in all schemata, 90 ; a gMan- 
tum tsmtiaiiiim, 97 ; empty time 
unknowable, 99 ; its modi ajc per- 
numence, succession and co-exi&i. 
eDce, loi ; its transcendCDtal ideal- 
ity confimied by critical solution of 
antinomies, i/a. 

ToniCAlU a discoverer of sdealific 
method, 3. 

Totality, category of, 51. 

TrftO&Madental kuowletlge, 19 ; criti. 



asm, 3o; pbliosopliy, sa- 1 
33 f.: logic, 93, 41, 43 J 
f,; deducijon of eatogor 
doctrine of judgment, 83; 
nation of tim?, 85 ; iUulAem, IJjj 
dialectic, 137 t; principle of 
reason, 139 ; ideas, 140. 
Tjpfi of pure practical judgniflit, i 

Uncouditloiied, not a self-^cmlntdig 
lory idea, 5 ; the object of 

UndwBtanSlBg one of the two 
of Icnpwledge:, 3o ; a spOUC 
faculty, 40; its logical oaci ^fijl 
its faculty is judgment, 47 ; its T 
cal functions, 48 ; tnaka obfeCI 
possible, 115; contrasted wttli 
son, 13S. 

Dnity, category of, 51 ; ijnp(i«d in 1 
categories, 6+ 

Will, a good, the only absolute 1 
935; a good will the highest ,_ 
939 ; possible only for a ratior 
being, 339 ; divine will not sut, 
to imperatives, 236; autowmy'i 
basis of morality, 370; he' 
371 ; will 03 desire, joB. 



END. 
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